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THE LOSER PAYS 

CHAPTER I 

THE SPILLING OF THE SALT 

The man who admits to a belief in popular supersti- 
tions is a man to be jeered at. At all events, that has 
been my experience in this practical, prosaic, nineteenth 
century of ours. It is a year ago since I involuntarily 
made this admission among a party of friends — eleven 
stout, beef-eating, port-wine-drinking Englishmen — I, 
the poor old Frenchman, completing the round dozen. 

Finely did they all laugh at me, and the man who 
came in late, making the thirteenth of our party, the 
man who is dead, laughed the loudest of all. But he 
was a good-natured fellow, this last, and made due 
allowances for an old man's weakness. 

" Monsieur," said he — only he pronounced it 
" Mossoo " — " Mossoo has seen many strange sights, 
and been through adventures which doubtless make 
him take a different view of life to the rest of us. But 
tell us, mossoo, did you ever know one of these damned 
silly superstitions come true ? " 

" Monsieur," said I, after a moment's thought, 
"my own queen, Marie Antoinette of France, was 
bom the day of the great earthquake at Lisbon." 

" Damn it, man," he replied (they are very free 
with their oaths, these English), "many a score were 
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2 THE LOSER PAYS 

born on that day who died quietly enough in their 
beds." 

" On the day she entered Paris as Dauphiness," I 
continued, " there was a great fire in the town which 
cost hundreds of people their lives. Men spoke of that 
as an evil omen, monsieur." 

" A devilish nasty accident," retorted my friend. 
" But it's easy to talk of other people's misfortunes. 
Now you've lived in confoundedly strange times, 
mossoo, but ril wager that you can't lay your finger 
on any particular superstition and swear that it brought 
you ill-luck." 

"There you are wrong," s^id I, smiling; "I lived 
to the age of seven years like most other children, 
without adventures of any kind, and then I spilled 
the salt, and there was the beginning of misfortunes 
for me." 

Of course the greater number laughed heartily at 
me, and the two or three who were silent glanced 
significantly at each other, and I knew well that they 
were thinking that the old fellow who lives in the 
clouds grows strange — sl little mad, perhaps. And 
yet I spoke the simple truth. Up to the age of seven 
I lived at the Chateau Grandpre happily, monotonously, 
without history of any kind whatever; and then, on 
the loth of May, 1791, I spilled the salt, not accident- 
ally, but by design and of malicious wantonness, and 
the course of my whole life was changed forthwith. 

It happened thus : 

I had not seen my grandmother for weeks, or so 
it seemed to me, though in reality it cannot have been 
more than ten days or a fortnight. • I grew weary of 
asking day after day if she were better and of receiving 
the same answer day after day from Lambert or 
Nannette, my bonne: " No, Monsieur Louis, Madame 
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THE SPILLING OF THE SALT 3 

your grandmother is no better, and you cannot see her 
to-day." 

I missed her more than most children would miss 
the society of a grandmother; partly because I had so 
few companions, partly because my grandmother and 
I were excellent friends, and in spite of her fifty years 
she always seemed quite young to me. As I look at 
my own reflection in the glass and see the lines and 
furrows ploughed deep into my face, the grey hairs, 
heritage of over half a century of stress and turmoil, 
I marvel when I remember my grandmother, Madame 
la Comtesse de Fontrailles, as she appeared on her 
fiftieth birthday. Upright as a dart, she was active 
as many a woman of half her age, and her beautiful 
skin was delicate as a girl's. In defiance of fashion 
she wore her jet-black abundant curls au naturel, and 
never had I seen a sprinkling of powder upon them. 
She was rich, having inherited a* large estate and 
fortune from her second husband, the Comte de 
Fontrailles, and therefore she was always richly dressed 
in dainty and delicate colours, pink and white for 
choice. These details may seem insignificant, but in 
view of after events you will see that they have a 
bearing upon my story. 

Therefore because of these things I considered my 
grandmother a miracle of feminine loveliness, and when 
I tell of the gold bonbonnidre filled with sweetmeats 
hanging by her side, and the games of loto and trou- 
madame which we played together night after night, 
you will understand me when I say that the days 
when I did not see her were days indeed of weariness 
and mortification of spirit. I had never known my 
mother, who had died at my birth; I saw my father 
so rarely that his visits were but pleasant episodes, 
things to enjoy mightily at the time, but soon for- 
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4 THE LOSER PAYS 

gotten. My grandmother, as I have said, was my 
constant companion, and it was a very disconsolate 
small boy indeed who sat at his supper on that May 
evening in the year of grace 1791, and throwing down 
his spoon and fork, demanded with tears if he were 
ever to see grandmaman again. 

" Perhaps to-morrow, monsieur," replied Nannette, 
pacifically. 

"You have said that every day for months/' I 
retorted, with another burst of sobs. 

" Only ten days, monsieur," replied Nannette, 
with irritating exactitude. 

" Perhaps she will send for me even now," I sug- 
gested, but Nannette shook her head. 

" No, no, Monsieur Louis, it is late, past seven 
o'clock, and madame your grandmother never asks 
for you as late as this. But if you are good and eat 
up your supper I really think you will see her to- 
morrow, for I hear she is better to-night." 

I had been promised so many to-morrows that I 
counted very little on Nannette's words to-night. I 
did not trouble to tell her so, however, but seizing the 
thing nearest me, which happened to be the salt-cellar, 
I threw it with its entire contents at her head. It 
narrowly missed her nose, and I laughed derisively as 
she shook herself free from the snowy shower with 
ejaculations of dismay and anger. 

" I want to go and see grandmaman, and you will 
not let me, so take that," said I. "I hate you, 
Nannette, and I wish the salt-cellar had been twice as 
large." 

"You are a naughty child, monsieur," exclaimed 
my bonne, angrily, " and you will have a great deal of 
ill-luck, see if you don't, for it is most unlucky to spill 
the salt." 
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THE SPILLING OF THE SALT 5 

" Grandmaman says that it is foolish nonsense to 
talk so much about ill-luck," I retorted triumphantly. 

" Eh bien ! monsieur, we shall see," replied 
Nannette, significantly. " But at any rate you have 
wasted the salt, and people are ptmished for that, I 
can tell you. Many a one has been sent to the galleys 
for less than you have done." 

"Yes, the canaille," I retorted. "But / am of 
the noblesse, Nannette. / don't have anything to do 
with the Gabelle or any other tax; you must be very 
ignorant not to know that ! " And scrambling from 
my chair I snatched up a handful of salt and threw it 
at her. 

" I am not too ignorant to know that you are a very 
naughty child," exclaimed Nannette, shaking me, 
" When Madame la Comtesse hears of this she will 
be extremely angry with you." 

My bonne's tone warned me that I had gone far 
enough; I therefore judged it well to adopt different 
tactics, and flinging myself face downwards upon the 
floor I broke into a melancholy howl. 

" I want grandmaman," I wailed as if my heart were 
broken. " I have not seen her for such a long, long 
while, and you are cruel to say you will tell her about 
me. 

" Tiens, monsieur," replied Nannette, .relenting at 
sight of my tears. " Be a good child, and I will say 
nothing about your naughtiness to madame this time. 
But this I tell you, that no good comes to the person 
who spills the salt, be he noblesse or bourgeois. Re- 
member that, monsieur, and never do such a thing 
again. And now come back to the table and finish 
your supper." 

I picked up my spoon and fork a little sadly, and 
Nannette, noticing my depression, relented still further 
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6 THE LOSER PAYS 

and produced a plate of macaroons, my favourite 
dainty. 

" Come, monsieur," said she, anxiously, " you will 
be ill if you don't eat. Get on with your supper, and 
see what I have got for a good boy." 

But I was never destined to finish that supper, for 
there came a sudden knock at the door, and Lambert, 
the footman and my personal attendant, appeared with 
the joyful news that Madame la Comtesse would see 
Monsieur de Lisle at once. 

I slipped from my chair with alacrity. " My suit, 
Nannette, my blue velvet suit ! quick ! quick ! " I 
cried eagerly; but Nannette shook her head, and I 
saw a glance pass between her and Lambert. 

" I will bring the suit you are to wear, monsieur," 
she replied, " but it is not the blue suit." 

She vanished into an inner room, and presently 
reappeared carrying some clothes — ^velvet, it is true, 
but black, jet black. 

" Oh, Nannette ! " I cried, " I do not wish to wear 
those ugly clothes. Why must I ? " 

" Your grandmaman wishes it, monsieur," coaxed 
Nannette, and again I saw that peculiar glance pass 
between herself and Lambert. " You want to please 
your grandmaman, n'est ce pas, cheri ? " 

" Black shoes and stockings toot " I exclaimed. 

" But the ruffles are white, and so is the cravat," 
said Nannette. " Come, monsieur, let me dress you, 
or it will be too late for you to see madame." 

This threat had the desired effect and made me 
feverishly anxious to don my sable suit and join my 
grandmother without delay. 

"Did madame give no further order?" asked 
Nannette of Lambert. 

" Only to bring monsieur," replied the footman. 
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THE SPILLING OF THE SALT 7 

"Ought we to say anything to the child?" asked 
Nannette in a low tone. 

" Better leave it, perhaps," replied Lambert, 
doubtfully; " we have had no orders." 

"Say anything about what, Lambert?" I asked 
anxiously, for I had overheard every word. 

" Nothing, monsieur," replied Lambert, hastily. 

" Now you are ready," interposed Nannette, " and 
remember, monsieur, that you must be quiet, for 
madame your grandmother has been ill ; also remember 
that sickness makes people look different sometimes." 

I paid very little attention to this last speech, and 
hastily quitting the room I accompanied Lambert 
along the corridor and down the staircase towards the 
boudoir, where my grandmother always spent her 
evenings when alone in preference to the great gilded 
salon. 

" Is my grandmother in bed, Lambert ? " I asked 
anxiously, for I suddenly remembered that bed would 
prohibit any evening entertainment whatever, and I 
did long for a game of loto. 

" No, monsieur, she is not in bed," replied Lambert, 
and I hurried forward joyfully, for surely the dull, 
dreary days were over now. 

Lambert threw open the door of the boudoir, 
announced " Monsieur de Lisle," and retired, leaving 
me spellbound upon the threshold, gazing before me 
with horror-stricken eyes, for there before me sat my 
grandmother draped in black from head to foot, with 
nothing light about her save her face and the once jet- 
black curls, which were white as snow. 

She beckoned me towards her, and I crept forward, 
timid for the first time in my life of her presence, not 
daring to ask the why or the wherefore of this terrible 
change, not able to take my eyes from the face which 
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8 THE LOSER PAYS 

had aged twenty years within half as many days. I 
bent and kissed her hand mechanically, and there 
was a long, long silence. I began to wonder fearfully 
if loss of voice had been included in that category of 
misfortunes which had apparently overwhelmed my 
poor grandmother, when she put her arm round me 
and pressed me to her side. 

" Well, Louis, well ! have you nothing to say to 
me?" 

" You have been ill, grandmaman," I stammered, 
immensely relieved to find that she could speak. 
" Are — are you better? " 

" I shall never be well again," she replied gloomily. 
I burst into tears, for the outlook seemed hopeless 
indeed to both of us, and I sobbed unrestrained for 
several minutes. 

" Come, Louis," she exclaimed presently, " dry 
your tears. When I said I should never be well Ldid 
not mean that I was no better. I am better than I 
have been, mon petit." 

'* But — ^but," I sobbed, " you are so different, 
grandmaman. Why do you wear those ugly clothes, 
and why did you powder your pretty hair? " 

" I did not powder my hair, Louis," said she, 
sadly. " It was the hand of sorrow." 

" Then I do not like sorrow," I exclaimed. " I 
think he is cruel. Tell him to brush it off, grand- 
maman, and never to come here again. Is he a hair- 
dresser?" 

" Sometimes," replied my grandmother, with a 
slight smile. " But do not think any more of grand- 
maman's hair, cheri. Tell me about yourself, Louis. 
What have you been doing since I saw you last? " 

" I have stayed at the chateau with Nannette or 
walked with Lambert; sometimes he has taken me 
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THE SPILLING OF THE SALT 9 

to the stables to see Femand, and I have been to read 
every^day with Monsieur Lefebre." 

"All!" exclaimed my grandmother, looking up. 
" You make progress with your lessons, Louis? " 

" Monsieur Lefebre says so," I replied modestly. 

" I will test you," said she, suddenly. " I should 
like to hear you read, mon enfant." 

"Very well, grandmaman," I replied obediently, 
though I was sorely disappointed and wondered much 
whether she would ever be well enough for games 
again. " What would you like me to read? " 

My grandmother opened a great black book, such 
as I had often seen in church and also at the house of 
my tutor, the ciu-e, but the like of which I had never 
seen in our chateau before, for there had never been 
anything of the religieuse about the Comtesse de 
Fontrailles. She rested the book upon the table at her 
side and pointed to a passage deeply scored under in 
ink. " Read there," she commanded; and accordingly 
I squared my shoulders, stood upright and read aloud 
as follows: — 

''And when they were at table and eating, Jesus 
saith: Amen, I say to you one of you that eateth with 
me shall betray you. 

'' But they began to be sorrowful, and to say to him 
one by one. Is it 1 1 

" Who saith to them. One of the twelve who dippeih 
with me his hand in the dish. 

''And the Son of man goeth as it is written of him: 
but woe to that man by whom the Son of man shall be 
betrayed. It were better for him if that man had not 
been born.** 

My grandmother laid her hand upon the page. 
" That will do, Louis. Do you know about whom you 
have been reading? *' 
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lo THE LOSER PAYS 

" About Judas, grandmaman," I answered timidly. 

" You are right. About the traitor Judas. You 
understand what is meant by the word * traitor ' ? " 

*' A man who betrays someone," I faltered, for it 
was dreadful for me to hear my gay and light-hearted 
grandmaman talking in this stern and terrible tone. I 
began to be a little afraid. 

" Yes," she replied, '* a man who turns against his 
king or friend like Judas is a traitor. And what does 
it say about such an one, Louis? read again." And 
she pointed to that part of the page before her which 
was scored even deeper than the rest. 

" Woe to that man by whomsthe Son of man shall be 
betrayed. It were better for At^ if that man had not 
been born." 

" Always remember, Louis," feaid she, " that this 
is the most terrible thing that can be said of anyone ; 
apd it was never spoken^eave-el one man — ^a traitor." 

She closed the boolt^d looked at me a long while 
without speaki«^ 

" What is yo^r name? " said she at last. 

" Louis de iisle," I answered, in fresh bewilder- 
ment Had I been older I should have imagined that 
my grandmother was going mad, but a child of seven 
does not reason very much. 

" You will be called De Lisle no longer," said she ; 
" from to-day you will bear the name of Louis de 
Fontrailles;" 

I suppose children almost always like changes, and 
as I had always considered De Fontrailles to be a more 
beautiful name than De Lisle I was rather pleased. 

" Very well, grandmaman," I replied obediently, 
" but will you not tell me why I am to be called by your 
name?" 

" Because you have no longer any father, Louis." 
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THE SPILLING OF THE SALT ii 

J, " Is — is he dead? " I whispered. 

ou ! " He is dead,'' replied my grandmother, grimly. 

And so that was the reason why we were in black, 
it my grandmother and I. My gallant young father was 

ed * dead. I felt distressed and grieved, though, truth to 
I I tell, the shock did not come upon me with anything 
like the same force as that of half an hour ago when I 
first caught sight of my altered grandmother, for he 
was more or less of a stranger to me. Living chiefly 
with his regiment at Strasbourg, he only paid flying 
visits to the Chateau Grandpre; but we had gay times 
together when he did come, for he was more like an 
elder brother than a father. After all, he was little 
more than a boy. Married at twenty, widowed a year 
later, he had been about twenty-five or six when I had 
last seen him. He was poor enough, being entirely 
dependent on his pay and what my grandmother chose 
to give him, for all her money and lands, as I have said 
' before, came to her through the Comte de Fontrailles, 
and I believe as Madame de Lisle she had been a very 
poor woman. Though she idolised her son it had 
always suited her to treat him rather capriciously in 
the matter of money, and though she would make him 
very handsome presents at her own season and con- 
venience she could never be prevailed upon to make 
him any regular allowance. Therefore, in spite of 
his prospects as only son and heir of the wealthy 
Comtesse de Fontrailles, one could but consider him 
I as a poor man. But he had that gaiete de coeur which is 
better than riches, and my heart failed me as I remem- 
bered the twinkle in his merry black eye, and as, 
glancing at grandmaman's fine new English pianoforte, 
I thought of the merry tunes he had played upon it for 
my amusement. 

But when I remembered that other strange little 
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12 THE LOSER PAYS 

wooden instrument, the violin, out of which he had 
drawn such wonderful sounds and which he had loved 
far better than the pianoforte, my eyes filled with 
tears, and I stifled an irrepressible sob. 

My grandmother glanced at me and touched the bell 
at her side. " Stop crying, Louis," she commanded, 
and as Lambert appeared in answer to her summons 
she took my hand and drew me to her. 

" We will not speak of all this again," she whispered, 
" but never forget what I have told you to-night, mon 
enfant." 

"Lambert," she added aloud, "take Monsieur de 
Fontrailles to his room." 

Lambert's jaw dropped, and he stood clutching his 
candlestick, and gazing before him with an expression 
of ludicrous and utter bewilderment. 

"Did you not hear me speak?" exclaimed my 
grandmother, impatiently. " I bade you take Monsieur 
de Fontrailles to his room." 

" / am Monsieur de Fontrailles, Lambert," I ex- 
plained, trotting across the room and slipping my hand 
into his. 

I cast a backward glance as Lambert opened the 
door for me, and I remember so well how dim and 
mysterious the room looked on that May evening, for 
twilight had fallen and the flicker of Lambert's candle 
cast shadows all around; and in the midst of shadows, 
so it appeared to me, sat the black figure of my grand- 
mother, her face wearing the stern, sad expression 
which was, alas ! never again to fade from it in this life. 

For the shadows deepened. Ah ! had we known how 
they were to deepen, until the whole land lay under one 
great shadow, which in its turn was to give place to the 
thick black night of despair and desolation. 

I reached my room where Nannette awaited me. 
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THE SPILLING OF THE SALT 13 

and placing me in a chair she knelt before me and 
began removing my black-buckled shoes and silk 
stockings. 

" Nannette," said I, with no little importance in my 
tones as the bearer of news, " my father is dead, and 
so my name has been changed. I am always to be 
called Louis de Fontrailles now." 

" Bien, monsieur," replied Nannette, and once 
again I saw that peculiar glance flash between herself 
and Lambert which I had noticed earlier in the evening. 
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CHAPTER II 

IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 

I REMEMBER that after my games with my grand- 
mother in those far-away days, which threatened to be 
brought to such an unsatisfactory conclusion, nothing 
amused me more than to visit Fernand the coachman 
in the great chateau stables. Fernand was quite old, 
very stout, and in my eyes at least a most important 
and interesting personage. When we had made the 
tour of the stables and fed the horses and my pony it 
was Fernandas custom to invite Lambert and me to ad- 
journ to his harness-room, where we invariably went 
through the same form of ritual, which was as follows. 

The harness-room contained three chairs, one in the 
middle a cushioned arm, and two on either side hard 
and plain. Fernand would, with a bow towards my- 
self, beg that monsieur would do him the honour to be 
seated, at the same time motioning me towards the chair 
of state in the middle. 

" Oh, no ! Fernand," I invariably exclaimed, " you 
are so fat, you must have the big chair." Whereupon 
Fernand would reply with a smile that monsieur must 
not think of him, but that if he really preferred the 
smaller chair, etc., etc., and I would climb upon the seat 
of my choice, and watch the old man eagerly as he with- 
drew to a cupboard and mixed me a small glass of sirop 
and water, together with a couple of larger glasses for 
Lambert and himself of what I fondly imagined to be 
the same, but which I have since suspected was a 
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IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 15 

mixture of stronger waters. Then we would enjoy our 
strop, Lambert and Fernand would talk, and I would 
listen with all my ears, for the coachman had a variety 
of most interesting tales to tell. 

He had formerly been in the service of a lady called 
Madame du Barry, a very beautiful lady, but also, 
according to Fernand, a very naughty one. The king, 
however, not the Louis of 1791 but his grandfather, 
could see no fault in her, and though no relation he 
took her to live with him and could refuse her nothing. 
I remember hearing about the pranks she would play, 
one especially of which tickled my fancy greatly. It 
seemed that this fine lady one day insisted upon attend- 
ing a meeting of the grave and reverend nobles over 
which the king was to preside. Now madame, instead 
of sitting quiet and awestricken in the presence of so 
much dignity, must needs perch herself on the arm of 
the king's chair, tickling his neck and playing a thousand 
monkey tricks, while the nobles present looked at one 
another with raised eyebrows and much surreptitious 
shrugging of shoulders. Finally she snatched a packet 
of important papers out of his majesty's hand, and 
raced round the room with it, the king running after 
her to the great detriment of his dignity. When in 
danger of being caught, she thrust the packet upon the 
fire, and there was an end of the matter and of the 
council also. 

" A bold slut! " said Fernand. ' 

" You should not speak so of your mistress, Fer- 
nand," I remarked, little aristocrat as I was, though 
laughing very heartily at the notion of the stout king 
racing round and round the council-chamber, doubt- 
less knock* ig his shins against the chairs and tables 
en route. 

" Perhaps not, monsieur," replied Fernand, with a 
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i6 THE LOSER PAYS 

wink at Lambert, " but I was thinking of other folks' 
mistresses just then." 

I pondered long over this enigmatic retort which 
Lambert professed himself quite unable to explain 
when I questioned him afterwards. I dismissed the 
thought of consulting my grandmother because, truth 
to tell, I kept a very still tongue in my head concerning 
the conversations between Fernand, Lambert and my- 
self. My visits to the stables had nearly come to a 
most untimely end a few months previously owing to 
my indiscreet revelations, and though my two friends 
had never ventured to reproach me, yet I carried a 
guilty conscience concerning them for many a long day. 

It chanced thus. Fernand was as usual one after- 
noon descanting on former days when he happened to 
mention one Damien who had made an attempt to 
assassinate King Louis XV. as he was going a-hunting 
one fine morning. This fellow stepped up to His 
Majesty under pretence of presenting a petition, and 
then tried to plunge a dagger into his breast. He was 
seized before he had time to do any mischief, though His 
Majesty with tears and groans protested that his last 
hour was come, at least so said Fernand. But it was 
the sequel to the story, this Damien's punishment, which 
made me sit upright and listen with distended eyes and 
open mouth. Dieu! but it was horrible! horrible. I 
will not give the hideous details here, and should you 
happen to come across them in any book of history, 
spare yourself a mauvais quart d' heure by passing them 
over. Fernand held back nothing. He described the 
building of the arena in Paris which was to be the scene 
of execution. He told of the rush for seats, he named 
the exorbitant prices offered for good places by dainty 
and delicate women. And then the torture itself — 
but, as I have said, I will draw the veil upon that. 
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All through the rest of that day I crept about the 
house very quiet, very downcast, but it was when night 
came on, and I was safely tucked in bed, that the crisis 
arrived, and the chateau rang with my cries of 
horror. Lambert ran, Nannette ran, yes, even my 
grandmother rushed to my bedside, her face white as 
the brocade gown she was wearing. 

" Grandmaman ! Grandmaman ! they didn't make 
holes in his legs and pour in boiling lead. They didn't 
let wild horses tear him to pieces ! " 

" Bon Dieu! Of what is the child talking ? " 

" Of Damien, grandmaman." 

" And who has been telling Monsieur de Lisle of 
Damien?" demanded my grandmother; and forthwith 
flew into a most tremendous passion. That was so 
exactly like my grandmother in the old days. When 
angry she became passionate, never stern or cold ; when 
grieved she wept hysterically. You will imagine 
therefore how great was the change in her which I 
described in my first chapter. 

When at last she had spent her passion upon the 
innocent Nannette, had threatened to send Lambert 
and Fernand packing, and had seen my tears dried, 
for I had forgotten Damien at the prospect of this last 
terrible contingency, when calm had been restored, 
she turned to me. 

" Now, Louis, mon enfant," said she, " you must go 
to sleep and think no more of this man who is long dead 
and gone. But remember, mon petit, no punishment 
can be too great for the man who betrays his king. 
I would have meted out the same to him myself, 
Louis." 

I have seen, and you who are young have read and 
heard of the brutality of the Revolutionary mob in 
the months and years following the beginning of this 
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my story, and that which you read is true, every word 
of it, but when I remember the fate of Damien, and 
think of my grandmother's stormy face as she pro- 
nounced these last cruel words, I sometimes wonder if 
the brutaHty were entirely on one side, and if the 
aristocrats and elegantes who could gloat over a fellow- 
creature's torture had not their fair share of it also. 
However that may be, I visited Fernand no more for at 
least a month, and very careful was I, when these visits 
were at last renewed, to breathe nothing of what passed 
between Lambert and the coachman, for I was afraid 
of an end being made of one of the chief pleasures in my 
lonely childhood. 

And now events began to crowd into my hitherto 
colourless life. I cannot say that my experiences were 
always cheerful, but what would you have of the year 
'91? Mon Dieu! there was little brightness for France 
either in that year or in the four or five following. But 
at least my adventures were not lacking in variety; 
and certainly those who were fortunate enough to 
survive the French Revolution knew not monotony. 

Two or three days after my grandmother's recovery 
Lambert and I went out walking, as was our custom 
every fine afternoon. Now the gardens of the Chateau 
Grandpre were beautiful and well kept; the park was 
large and picturesque, a veritable oasis in a desert, 
for the village of Les Islettes was little better than a 
collection of mud hovels, and the land for miles around 
lay desolate and neglected. You, who know the fertile, 
well-cultivated country surrounding St Menehould to- 
day, would hardly recognise the barren wilderness of 
fifty years ago, shadowed by the sombre ridges of 
surrounding forests. Not that the land was less fertile 
then than now, but the desolation was partly owing 
to the system of " Capitaineries," by which term is to 
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be understood the paramountship of certain districts, 
of which ours was one, granted by the king to princes 
of the blood, by which they were put into possession of 
all game even on lands not belonging to them, and even 
on manors such as the Chateau Grandpre, granted long 
before to individuals, so that the making of a district 
into a capitainerie was an annihilation of all manorial 
rights to game within it. Now all this was as nothing 
to my grandmother, who of course could neither shoot 
nor hunt herself, and, moreover, looked upon the 
princes of the blood royal as little less than gods, but 
for the farmers and peasantry a capitainerie was 
a terrible scourge. The game was strictly pre- 
served, and by game I am speaking of whole 
droves of wild boars, and herds of deer not confined 
by wall or pale, but roaming the country at will, to 
the destruction of crops, and the peopling of the galleys 
by the wretched peasants who ventured to kill them in 
order to save that food which was to support themselves 
and their children. Moreover, there were numerous 
edicts for preserving game which forbade weeding and 
hoeing, lest the young partridges should be disturbed, 
mowing hay before a certain time, so late as to destroy 
many crops, and taking away stubble which would 
deprive the birds of shelter. A golden age for them 
indeed, but for the peasantry ruination! The Corvies 
too, or police of the roads, were a scourge also to agri- 
culture. Ah! those fine roads, the admiration of sio 
many; they have been the broad way leading to 
destruction for many a thousand. These Corvees had 
full power to summon any peasant or farmer to mend or 
make a road, offering neither compensation nor wage, 
so that naturally hundreds were annually reduced to 
beggary. And all this time the failles, the Gabelle 
and the numberless taxes must be paid under pain of 
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death or the galleys. All this affected only the tiers- 
etat or peasantry, we of the noblesse being exempt from 
most taxes. 

Naturally I did not understand the state of affairs 
at that time. I could only see that the difference 
between the Chateau Grandpre and the world outside 
was as the difference between heaven and hell, and yet 
such is the contrariness of human nature that I very 
much preferred to walk in the country, whenever I could 
prevail upon Lambert- to take me there, to staying 
quietly in our own beautiful park. 

On this occasion we had walked further than usual, 
to the outskirts of some woods about two miles beyond 
the boundaries of my grandmother's property. It was 
hot for the time of year, iand presently I, profess- 
ing great weariness, sat down upon a tree-stump and 
demanded a glass of eau sucre, 

" But, ma foi, monsieur," exclaimed Lambert, 
scratching his head in great perplexity, " there is no 
place where one can get eau sucre about here. Let me 
carry you back to the chateau, and Femand will give 
you some sirop" 

" If there is no eau sucre to be had I must have 
milk," I persisted, for Lambert spoilt me, and in 
return I tjrrannised over him completely. " Get me 
some milk, Lambert." 

"But how, monsieur, how?" cried poor Lambert, 
throwing up his hands in dismay. 

I stood up and looked around me. " There is a hut 
over there," I announced after due examination. " I 
will go and ask for something, Lambert." And I 
forthwith started running as fast as ever I could 
towards the hovel. 

" Monsieur ! Monsieur ! " shouted Lambert, setting 
off in hot pursuit. " I forbid you — Madame la Comtesse 
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forbids you to go into any of these hovels. You know 
it, monsieur ! " 

Of course Lambert would very soon have caught me 
up had he not chanced at that moment to catch his 
feet in some matted grass, where he fell, sprawling full 
length, to my great delight. Glancing back, with loud 
laughter, I rushed to the door of the hovel, which stood 
conveniently open, and walking in without observing 
the formality of knocking, I removed my black-plumed 
hat and bowed politely to the two occupants. 

It was a most miserable place; the gardener's tool- 
shed at the chateau was a palace in comparison, for at 
least it was neatly and strongly built; but this crazy 
hut was mud. Mud floor, mud walls and a hole in the 
roof, intended, I suppose, for the smoke to escape 
through, though it hardly seemed to answer the purpose, 
for the air inside was thick and foul with smoke. 

There was no furniture, save only a large, ill-made 
wooden box lying in a corner, and an old, old woman, 
a mere bundle of filthy rags, sat crouched upon the floor 
near this box, staring at me with bleared, lack-lustre 
eyes. The other occupant leaned up against the wall 
smoking a pipe, which he did not remove as he roughly 
asked me what I wanted. He was thick-set, burly, 
and exceedingly dirty in appearance, though his clothes 
were strong and whole. His matted hair was surmounted 
by a greasy, woollen cap, and his coarse features were 
surrounded by a beard of several days' growth. 

At sight of so much squalor my request for sirop or 
lemonade died upon my lips, but I asked if they could 
oblige me with a drink of milk. 

The man jerked his head in the direction of the 
hag upon the floor. " Mother, d'you hear? He wants 
milk." 

The old woman grinned at me. " Milk ! " she 
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croaked, " how should the likes of us have milk? It's 
more than we can manage to get bread." 

" I can pay for it," I interposed proudly, holding 
up a piece of money. 

" Ma foi, and so can I," exclaimed the man, with a 
coarse laugh, searching his pockets and bringing out a 
handful of loose copper and silver, with one or two gold 
pieces glittering amongst it. " The question is. Where 
is food to come from ? " 

At sight of the money the woman rose and hobbled 
towards him. " My good son ! My dear son ! give me 
a piece, mon cher, only a small piece, and I will buy 
thee food ! I know where one can get it. And wine I 
Let me drink thy health, my son. M'sieu," she croaked, 
turning to me, " give me that piece of silver, and we 
will drink together, you and I, the health of my noble, 
rich son, just come from Paris." 

I shrank back timidly. The man, replacing his 
money, thrust the old woman back into the corner 
roughly and turned to me. " Thou hadst best be going. 
We have nought for thee here." 

I was about to turn away willingly enough when a 
thought struck him, and he placed his rough, dirty hand 
upon my velvet-clad shoulder. I fidgeted uneasily 
and shrank a little from his gaze. 

" Come," said he, " and I will show thee something 
that may convince thee that we spoke the truth in 
saying we had nought to give thee." 

" Please let me go," said I, for it sorely wounded my 
amour propre to be tutoyered by a low fellow of this 
description. 

But he dragged me into the corner, and pushing 
aside the lid of that clumsy box, bade me look therein, 
and there lay the body of a man. " Take a good look 
jjk lum, he cannot hurt thee." 
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" Is he dead? " I whispered. 

" Does he look very much alive, hein?" sneered the 
fellow. 

I gazed fascinated at the dreadful object before me, 
hoping earnestly that my dead father had not looked 
like it. If that were possible no wonder the sight of 
him had altered my grandmother. " My father is 
dead," I whispered presently. 

" But not of the same complaint, FU wager," 
replied the man. 

" What did this man die of? " 

" My father? he died of hunger," replied the fellow. 

So here was one of the miserables of whom Nannette 
had often spoken when she bade me eat up my salt (of 
which I had a great dislike), and be thankful I was not 
as many of the poor peasants, who, while compelled 
to buy their seven pounds of salt annually, often found 
themselves without the means of adding anything to 
it, which seemed to me to be a refinement of misery. 
" Had he nothing to eat but salt? " I whispered. 

The man understood my allusion. " Curse the 
Gabelle, and to hell with the king who made it ! " he 
exclaimed violently. 

" But," said I, an illuminating flash crossing my 
mind, " why did he not buy bread instead of salt? Did 
he not know that there is no Gabelle now ? " For only 
the day before I had discovered that the Gabelle was a 
thing of the past, and had triumphed gloriously over 
Nannette in consequence. 

" As to that," remarked the fellow, shrugging his 
shoulders, " he had no money to buy anything — and 
so he died. Yet, perhaps 'tis as well, at least he's out 
of the way. The times that are coming are not for the 
old, any more than for such as you — cursed aristo- 
crats." 
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" For 'God's sake ! have a' care, Simon," croaked 
the old woman. 

" Is that your new name? " I asked, looking up at 
him. 

"What dost thou mean?" he replied, frowning 
down heavily upon me. 

" When people's fathers die," I explained, " they 
change their names. I am called Monsieur de 
Fontrailles now." 

" Bien ! Monsieur de Fontrailles," said Simon, 
ironically. " And what was thy name before the 
aristocrat thy father died — God damn him ! " 

This was terrible, and yet I dared not rebuke the 
fellow. "Louis de Lisle," I whispered meekly, omit- 
ting the monsieur this time. 

He burst into a loud roar of laughter. What he 
was about to say I do not know, for suddenly who 
should make his appearance at the open door but 
Lambert, pale of face, limping woefully, his smart 
livery dusty and dishevelled. His face went even 
whiter at the sight of my surroundings. 

" Monsieur Louis ! " he began angrily, and then he 
caught sight of the coffin and its ghastly occupant. 

" Jesus ! a corpse ! " cried he. " Monsieur, how 
dare you? In the name of God come away! He may 
have died of something catching." 

" Calm thyself, my fine gentleman," interposed 
Simon, who had resumed his pipe, and was leaning 
against the wall with folded arms, laughing heartily 
at Lambert's discomfiture. "Calm thyself. It is 
not a disease contagious to aristocrats — ^as yet." 

" Come away," urged Lambert, ignoring the fellow's 
burly presence entirely. 

"Are you hurt, Lambert?" I inquired sympathetic- 
ally. 
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" Thanks to you, monsieur, I have twisted my 
ankle cruelly," replied Lambert, with dignity, as 
he led me out of the hovel, limping miserably the 
while. 

Simon followed us to the door. " Bon jour, Louis 
de Lisle," he cried after us. 

" Take no notice, monsieur," urged my valet, 
throwing back an angry glance and hobbling along the 
faster. 

The fellow suddenly broke into song, hoarse and 
raucous :^ 

"Allons enfants de la patrie, 
Lc jour de gloire est arriv6!" 

" Hold your tongue, curse you ! " shouted Lambert, 
furiously. 

But Simon still continued: — 

"Aux armes, citoyens 
Formez vos battaillons ! " 

And he continued shouting at the top of his voice 
even after a turn in the road had hidden him from our 
view. 
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CHAPTER III 

A STABLE CONFERENCE 

We walked home, Lambert and I, in no very cheer- 
ful frame of mind. I was hot, cross and weary, and 
Lambert could not offer to carry me as was his wont 
when I grew tired, for it was as much as he could do 
to get along alone with his lame foot. He was angry 
with me too, and threatened to report the whole 
matter to my grandmother, a threat which filled me 
with such uneasiness that for the first time in my life 
I was reduced to the extremity of humbly begging 
Lambert's pardon, and entreating that he would over- 
look my conduct, and, above all, say nothing about it 
to grandmaman. But Lambert, constantly wearing the 
same air of outraged dignity, would promise nothing, 
and I reached the gate of the stables in a very dejected 
spirit indeed. 

" We will rest here a little while, monsieur," said 
Lambert, pushing open the great door, " and perhaps 
Fernand will let me have some warm water to bathe 
my foot, and you can have the strop you were so 
anxious about." 

I hung my head in silence, but an exclamation from 
Lambert roused my attention, and looking up, I too 
exclaimed loudly in surprise and pleasure. For the 
sleepy, quiet yard was changed indeed. On one side 
stood a smart postchaise, dusty, as if come from a long 
journey, while a couple of our grooms were busily 
engaged in unharnessing the smoking horses. Two 
strange postboys stood chatting to the stout and 
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pompous Fernand, who looked as if he scarcely knew 
in what quarter to issue his commands first. For the 
arrival of the postchaise was by no means the only 
excitement. Drawn up in a comer stood my grand- 
mother's great yellow travelling berline, which I had 
never yet in my life seen leave the coachhouse, and a 
group of workmen were engaged in examining it in 
search of necessary repairs. 

At sight of me all present removed their hats, and 
Fernand hurried forward, bowing as low as his girth 
would let him. 

"What is it, Fernand?" I shouted eagerly. "Tell 
me, what is this postchaise doing here? Who has 
come to the chateau? " 

" Monsieur, it is scarcely five minutes since Monsieur 
le Vemet arrived from Paris." 

" But Monsieur le Vemet is my cousin," I cried. 
" Lambert, we will not wait here ; we will go to the 
chateau immediately." 

" Monsieur forgets my foot," interposed Lambert, 
reproachfully. 

" Mordieu ! but you are suffering, mon ami ! What 
can it be ? " exclaimed Fernand, throwing up his hands 
in dismay. 

Lambert explained the situation somewhat more 
acrimoniously than he need have done, I thought; 
and Fernand, what with his sympathy for his friend, 
the respect he considered due to me, and his desire to 
impress everyone with a sense of his own overwhelming 
importance, was sore put to it to express his feelings 
aright. His exclamations of horror were very real and 
unfeigned, however, when he learnt from what an 
entourage I had been dragged by Lambert. 

"What a situation for Monsieur de Fontrailles! 
Dieu ! quel horreur ! " cried he. 
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I checked him by a most undignified tug at his coat- 
tails. " The berline, Fernand ! What are you going 
to do to the berline? " 

"Ah! the berline!'' exclaimed Femand, waving 
the workpeople aside majestically. " Madame has 
given orders that the berline is to be put into a state 
of thorough repair." i 

" Is she going a journey? " I asked him. 

" That I cannot tell you, monsieur," replied the 
coachman, frowning and shaking his head at Lambert, 
who had opened his mouth as though to ask a question 
also. " Do me the honour to come to my room," he 
continued, "and fomentations shall be brought for 
Lambert here, and you will refresh yourself with a 
glass of sirop, of which, monsieur, I am sure you stand 
in great need." 

We repaired to the harness-room, where, drinking 
my sirop, I described all that had passed in that dreary 
hovel. 

" A Jacobin enrage, without doubt," cried Fernand, 
in reference to the ruffian Simon, " one of the lowest of 
the low ! Pardieu ! Monsieur Louis, what a tale to un- 
fold to madame your grandmother ! " 

" Do you think grandmaman need be told, Fer- 
nand? " I asked wistfully. 

He shook his head, saying that the aflfair was very 
serious. " For it is ruffians such as you have described, 
monsieur," said he, " who, so .at least these fellows 
outside from Paris have just been telling me, who are 
holding the king a prisoner — a prisoner, monsieur — in 
his own palace at the Tuileries." 

" Ma f oi ! " exclaimed Lambert, looking up from 
his injured foot, " if that is the case, Fernand, mon 
ami, it is time indeed to tremble for His Majesty." 

I did not at that moment feel any great interest 
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in His Majesty's misfortunes, for I was so weary, what 
with the unwonted fatigue and excitement of my long 
walk, that I actually fell soimd asleep upon the hard 
stable chair. I don't know how long I slept, but 
when I awoke I found myself lying in great comfort 
upon the harness-room table on a heap of carriage 
cushions soft and easy. Too contented and lazy to 
speak or move, I lay perfectly still, only opening one 
eye to find out from whom proceeded the strange voices 
mingling with the well-known tones of Lambert and 
Femand. 

The latter, as usual, occupied the chair of state, and 
Lambert sat upon his own hard seat, his injured foot 
supported by the chair I had unwittingly vacated. 
The two postilions lounged upon a bench at the back 
of the room, and it was one of them I had just heard 
speaking. 

"I tell you the truth," said he, "that day 
eighteen months ago at Versailles was but the be- 
ginning, not the end, as you cqtmtry cabbages seem 
to imagine." 

I listened hard, for I wondered how the great 
Femand would like being called a cabbage, and by a 
little, bow-legged, hatchet-faced postilion too. 

" Ta-ta ! my good fellow," and I noticed a note of 
lofty oflfence in Femand's tone, " you make much out 
of little. One could not foresee that day at Versailles. 
But the army, the nobility, they are prepared now. 
What is there to fear at the hands of a few Jacobins — 
madmen?" 

" Ma f oi ! but when all the world goes mad ! " 
exclaimed the other. 

" Mottelet will have it that the streets of Paris 
will run blood yet," exclaimed his companion with a 
iaugh; "but doubtless, mes amis, we shall be able to 
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take very good care of ourselves. It is such as he will 
need to look out." 

Again I wondered who it was would need to be on 
guard. Fernand, doubtless, as being a country 
cabbage. I did not inquire, for I wanted to hear more 
of their conversation, and even at seven years old I 
had learnt from experience that those learn most who 
pretend not to hear — children especially. 

" Sacre bleu ! and who has better right to talk than 
I ! " exclaimed the man called Mottelet. " Was I not 
sitting in my own uncle's shop at Sevres on that very 
day when they came to fetch him — for what, mes 
amis? To dress and powder the heads of the two 
bodyguards they had assassinated before they stuck 
them on pikes to carry them to Paris in front of the 
royal carriage. . Dieu ! but you should have seen my 
uncle's face! It was whiter than his own powder." 

"An unsavoury job, truly," remarked Fernand; 
" but because such things happen once, that's no reason 
why they should happen again. Eh, Lambert; what 
do you say, hein? " 

" I do not know," replied Lambert, slowly, " but 
I think that Mottelet may perhaps be right." 

"Pardieu!" scoffed Fernand. "Are you too a 
raven, mon ami ? - Have you twisted your brain along 
with your foot this afternoon?" 

" No, but listen," said Lambert, " listen, mes amis, 
and I will tell you what happened five or six years ago 
when I was in service at Monsieur de Chamfort's." 

" Eh, bien ! Continue ; we are listening," exclaimed 
the two postilions. 

"Well, mes amis," continued Lambert, "Monsieur 
de Chamfort when in Paris saw much company. He 
entertained continually — ^suppers, dinners, cards, wine 
and women! Oh, he led a gay life, did Monsieur de 
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Chamfort. He was witty too, and could tell a good 
tale, and I and the other lacqueys have often been sore 
put to it to keep a straight face when one of his bon- 
mots have been going the round of the table. 

" On the nightlof which I speak supper had just been 
finished. There was a large party, I remember. 
Madame the Duchesse de Grammont was there, and 
in consequence the ladies present were mostly respect- 
able and many of them beautiful. Monsieur Viq 
d'Azyr, the queen's physician, was present too, and so 
was Monsieur la Harpe, the Marquis de Condorcet, and 
a host of others. As I have said, supper was over, but 
I and another of the footmen, Phillippe Porion by name, 
remained in the background ready to get anything 
that might be needed, and we listened or not as we 
felt inclined to the conversation, which was very merry 
indeed that night. 

" Monsieur de Chamfort had a new tale to tell 
about his barber, who had been as usual to shave and 
powder him that morning, and my master, being free 
and pleasant in manner towards his inferiors, encour- 
aged them to talk unreservedly before him. 

" Eh, bien ! that very morning the fellow had said, 
'You see, monsieur, that although I am but a poor, 
miserable barber, I have no more religion than anyone 
else,' and this saying amused Monsieur de Chamfort's 
guests mightily. And from that they all began to 
talk together of the glorious revolution that was 
coming, when there would be an end of religion, and 
something they called philosophy would take its place. 
I do not understand what philosophy means myself, 
hM perhaps these gentlemen here fresh from Paris 
may know more about it than I do. 

" No ! Well, let me continue. They were all 
talking together of this revolution, and some hoped they 
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might live to see it, and others of the older present, 
shaking their heads, feared that it would be after their 
time, when a white-haired old man, whom I had noticed 
sitting silent near the foot of the table during the 
greater part of the evening, suddenly raised his head 
and looked around upon the company. 

" ' Messieurs et mesdames, have no fear/ said he. 
'You will all of you live to see this glorious Revolution 
that you talk so much about, but whether it will be 
exactly what you anticipate is another matter.' 

" Everybody stopped talking, and stared at the old 
man (Monsieur de Cazotte was his name), for he had 
the reputation of being something of an astrologer. 

" * Eh, bien ! speak, mon ami,' cried Monsieur de 
Chamfort, ' can you tell us what parts we shall play in 
the times that are coming? ' 

" ' Yes, I can foresee the fate of some of you,' 
replied this De Cazotte. * You, Monsieur de Chamfort, 
will perish on the scaffold, and you, and you ' — and, 
ma f oi ! I can tell you that there were some pale faces 
among the company as he darted his finger first towards 
one and then another. 

" * You, Monsieur Viq d'Azyr,' he continued, ' will 
die of wounds inflicted by yourself in order to avoid the 
guillotine. Monsieur la Harpe, your fate will be the 
most extraordinary of all, for you will be a Christian.' 

'''Mon Dieu! mon Dieul' cried Monsieur de 
Chamfort, wiping his face and laughing heartily, ' we 
shall all die natural deaths before these things are 
accomplished if we wait for our friend here. La Harpe, 
to become a Christian.' 

" ' Monsieur,' replied the old gentleman, solemnly, 
' I tell you that ten years will not have passed by before 
all these things of which I have spoken are fulfilled' 

"I can tell you that Phillippe and I made a step 
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forward, and listened with all our ears. Madame la 
Duchesse de Grammont leant forward — I can see her 
now, mes amis. ' And what of the fate of the lisidies, 
monsieur ? What of my fate ? ' 

" Monsieur de Cazotte stared at her. ' Madame,' 
said he, ' you and greater ladies than you will ride in the 
executioner's cart with hands tied behind you.' 

" You should have seen madame toss her head. 
* Greater ladies than myself ! Hardly, monsieur.' 

" Monsieur de Cazotte continued staring at her in the 
strangest way. ' I mean it, madame,' said he. 

" ' What ! the princesses of the blood royal ? ' 

" ' Greater even than those.' 

" Sacre bleu ! you could have heard a pin drop. I 
am telling you word for word as Phillippe and I heard 
it, mes amis. 

" Presently Madame la Duchesse spoke again. ' I 
hope you will leave me the luxury of a confessor, 
Monsieur de Cazotte.' 

" ' No, madame,' he replied, ' neither you nor any 
of the others I have mentioned will enjoy that privilege. 
It is a favour reserved for one alone ; the last privilege 
left him.' 

" ' Monsieur de Cazotte, explain yourself,' cried my 
master, starting angrily frdm his seat. * Of whom do 
you speak?' 

" ' Monsieur,' said De Cazotte, sadly, ' I speak of the 
King of France.' 

" There was a dreadful outcry at this. Some said 
one thing, some another, and one shouted to the old 
man, * Your own fate, monsieur the raven? ' 

" He shrugged his shoulders. ' My fate, monsieur ! 
My fate will be similar to that of the man who walked 
around the walls of the city crying, " Woe unto 
Jerusalem ! Woe unto myself ! " ' . 
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" There, mes amis, you have my story, and can you 
wonder that' I am a little inclined to agree with 
Mottelet?"^ 

" Sacre bleu ! " exclaimed Fernand and the two 
postilions simultaneously, "but that's a strange tale!" 

" Lambert 1 Lambert!" cried I, sitting up in great 
excitement. " Will they kill the King and all these 
people in the same way that they killed poor Monsieur 
Damien?" 

" Now may the saints preserve us! " cried Lambert, 
growing very pale. " The child must have heard every 
word." 

" Monsieur Louis ! monsieur," exclaimed Fernand, 
rising with great presence of mind and coming towards 
me, " you have been asleep ; you must have been dream- 
ing. We have not been talking about the King, Lam- 
bert and L" 

" Oh ! yes, you have," I retorted. " At least Lam- 
bert has. Don't you think I heard it all? All about 
the King and princesses, and Madame la Duchesse, 
and Monsieur de Chamfort, oh! and a lot of others. 
You know very well you were talking about them, and 
so do those two men who are laughing in the corner." 

Fernand angrily dismissed the two chuckling 
postilions. " Now, monsieur," said Lambert, " I 
suppose you will tell Madame la Comtesse every word 
you have heard us sayings, and then you will never be 
allowed to come and see Fernand any more. Re- 
member last time, monsieur." 

" I will not tell grandmaman," I replied, seizing my 
opportunity quickly, " if you, Lambert, will promise 
not to say one word about this afternoon." 

Lambert eyed me in sullen silence. " I am sure," 

1 The truth of this strange story is vouched for by La Harpe and 
several of the other guests present at De Chamfort's supper. 
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interposed Feraand, magnificently, "that Lambert 
would be very unwilling to add to Madame la Comtesse's 
anxieties, seeing that she is not in the best of health 
just now, and especially as I am sure that for the future, 
monsieur, you will not dream of going into such a 
dangerous place again. Who knows," concluded 
Femand, " who knows but what the story of this after- 
noon might not lay madame your grandmother again 
upon a bed of sickness, monsieur. No, no! it will 
never do to risk it." 

" And my foot," interposed Lambert. " What can 
I say about that? I shall limp for a week or more." 

" The truth, mon ami, always the truth ! " replied 
Fernand. " Say that while walking with monsieur 
here you stumbled over a tree stimip and sprained your 
ankle." 

" Come along, Lambert," I cried, overjoyed at 
Fernandas easy solution of the difficulty. " Come and 
let us try to find my cousin and grandmaman. I want 
to know why the berline is to be painted. Bon jour, 
Fernand, we will come again to-morrow." 

We crossed the park and entered the formal 
flower garden surrounding the Chateau Grandpre. 
It was a miniature Versailles, with many statues, 
fountains and prim, straight walks, and my grand- 
mother would often tell with pride how the great Le 
Notre, head gardener and personal friend of Louis 
XIV., had expressed his approval of these gardens, and 
even deigned to throw out a few hints for their im- 
provement. 

It was a lovely evening as Lambert and I walked 
through the gardens. The fountains were playing, the 
birds were twittering, and had I known how soon I was 
to leave this beautiful chateau for ever I might have 
felt tempted to linger among the flower-beds. ^But 
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knowing nothing of all this, my one anxiety was to 
hasten on, for in the distance, pacing up and down the 
broad terrace in front of the house, I espied no less a 
person than my cousin, Guilbert le Vemet. 

With the remembrance of the afternoon's escapade 
fresh in my mind I did not dare to rush forward and 
leave Lambert to follow at his leisure. I even sub- 
mitted more or less patiently while he adjusted my 
cravat and arranged my curls neatly. We then pro- 
ceeded very demurely towards the terrace, and Monsieur 
le Vemet, seeing us from the distance, leisurely de- 
scended the broad steps and came forward to meet us 
with what appeared to me to be amazing condescension. 

" Ah ! ha ! " cried he, " it is my little cousin. Come 
and embrace me, little one." 

I stepped on tip-toe, he bent down, and we em- 
braced with due solemnity. 

" You are late, mon cher," he exclaimed, settling 
his ruffles, which I may have chanced to disarrange in 
the ardour of my embrace. " I have been looking for 
you this half hour. I trust you have met with no 
accident," he added, glancing at Lambert. 

I reddened, conscious that the footman's promise 
had not included Monsieur le Vernet, and forgetting 
for the moment that neither had my own. " It was 
an accident, monsieur," replied Lambert. " I slipped 
over a tree stump near the forest and twisted my foot." 

" I trust it is not serious," remarked my cousin. 
" You had better go indoors and leave Monsieur de 
Fontrailles to take a little walk with me." 

Lambert hesitated. " It is monsieur's supper time," 
he began, but I broke in impatiently: 

" Oh ! mon cousin, let me come with you and send 
Lambert into the house. I do not want my supper, 
I am not hungry!" 
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"You hear what monsieur says," said my cousin, 
with a smile. " Gk) indoors as I bid you, my good 
fellow, and leave your master with me." 

He produced a coin and handed it to Lambert, who 
hobbled away indoors, his face wreathed in smiles. 

We strolled along in silence for a few minutes, I 
strutting along with great satisfaction by the side of 
my companion, and every now and again stealing 
glances of intense admiration at him. 

He scarcely reached middle height, this cousin of 
mine, but he carried himself so erect as to appear 
taller than he really was. His complexion was colour- 
less, but his features were aquiline, and his lips thin and 
flexible. His eyes were light steel blue, and the lashes 
and brows so colourless as to be almost invisible had he 
not called in the resources of art to darken them, 
thereby vastly improving his appearance. His hair 
was carefully powdered, and his dress was elegant and 
always in the height of fashion. 

He had already changed his travelling clothes, and 
I remember he was now wearing a costume of rich 
purple, and even my inexperienced eye could see that 
the embroidery of his waistcoat, the lace of his cravat 
and ruffles were of the costliest. How I envied him his 
gold-headed cane, and vainly tried to imitate the way 
in which he flecked a speck of dust from the lapel of his 
coat with his dainty, lace-trimmed handkerchief. 

He saw this last manoeuvre and smiled. " Well, mon 
cher," said he, " it is six months since last we met, 
I think. What do you think of your cousin, Louis ? " 

" I think you are a very splendid gentleman," I 
replied with enthusiasm, •" and rich too, in spite of 
what Lambert says." 

"And what does Lambert say?" said he, smiling, 
though his face clouded a little. 
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" He said that you had nothing to your fortune but 
a load of gambling debts." 

"Ah, he said that, did he?" remarked my cousin, 
shrugging his shoulders slightly. 

"He told Fernand also," I continued, "that if 
Monsieur le Comte had not married grandmaman you 
would have had heaps of money and all this," and I 
waved my hand to indicate the chateau and its sur- 
roundings. " He said that he wondered you did not 
hate the sight of grandmaman and me, monsieur." 

" Who could hate a child like you ! " exclaimed 
Monsieur le Vemet, impatiently; "and as to your 
grandmaman, is it not a proof of friendship that I 
come so often to visit her? But this Lambert of yours 
amuses me, Louis. You must tell me more of what 
he says another day." 

" I will tell you an)rthing you like," I replied 
eagerly. 

He laughed lightly. " Even to the true history of 
this afternoon's misfortune, mon petit?" I hung my 
head in silence. 

" How did it all happen, Louis? " 

Bit by bit he dragged the whole story from me, and 
I told it the more willingly when I noticed he did not 
seem at all angry with me, only interested in the whole 
affair. 

" Ah, a Jacobin ! " he exclaimed, in reference to 
Simon. 

" Fernand called him that too," I cried eagerly. 
" What is a Jacobin, monsieur ? " 

" A rascally fellow who deserves to have his neck 
broken," replied Le Vernet, with acrimony. " He 
had money, you say? Ah ! I thought as much. He's 
in the pay of that damnable club, which sends its toots 
up and down the country sowing sedition and its 
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pestilential doctrines throughout the length and breadth 
of France." 

"He was dreadful," I admitted; "and he did not 
seem to care at all about his father dying. It must 
be dreadful to die of hunger, mon cousin? " 

" Very terrible," said he, carelessly, taking a pinch 
of snuflF as he spoke. 

" Femand said it would make grandmaman ill again 
to know where I had been," I hazarded timidly. 

" Femand was quite right," replied my cousin, 
gravely. 

" Then you will not tell her, monsieur ? " 

" Certainly not, Louis," said he, " I would not grieve 
her for worlds. We will have our little secrets together, 
you and I, mon enfant. You shall tell me everything, 
and we will go out walking together to-morrow." 

" Ah, mon cousin, how good you are ! Come with 
me to-morrow afternoon instead of Lambert, who will 
have to stay at home because of his foot." 

"Unfortunately I have an engagement to-morrow 
afternoon," replied my cousin. " What do you do in 
the morning, Louis? " 

" I go to read with Monsieur le Cure," I replied. 

" Ah, yes, I remember Monsieur Lefebre," remarked 
my cousin. " Is he still living alone, mon petit? " 

" Why no ! " I answered in some surprise, " his niece 
has just come to live with him from Paris. Mademoi- 
selle Estelle we call her, but her whole name is Made- 
moiselle Estelle de Saint-Hilaire." 

" A lengthy name, pardieu ! " exclaimed my cousin. 
" And what is she like, this demoiselle? Is she pretty? " 

" Pretty enough," said I, " but hardly to my taste. 
/ prefer dark women, monsieur." 

This was an imitation of a speech of Lambert's 
overheard a day or two previously, _ 
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My cousin laughed loudly. "Mordieu!" cried he, 
"but we have a man of the world here all at once. 
Do me the honour, monsieur/' and he extended his 
snuff-box towards me. 

I accepted a pinch with alacrity, though it made me 
cough and sneeze woefully, and at sight of my suffer- 
ings my cousin chuckled louder than ever. 

" Listen, mon brave," said he, as I dried my eyes 
upon my lace sleeve ruffles. " I will go to pay my 
respects to Monsieur le Cure to-morrow morning, and 
then we can walk home together." 

" It is a very short walk," I replied with some 
disappointment. 

"Long enough for a hot day," he remarked care- 
lessly. " There, run away, mon enfant. I see your 
bonne waiting for you. I have kept you too long 
already." 

I turned imwillingly. My erstwhile hero, Femand, 
had faded far away in the recesses of my mind, and his 
place was more than supplied by this splendid cousin 
in purple and fine linen, who offered me snuff out of 
his jewelled box and called me " mon brave! " 
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CHAPTER IV 

ESTELLE DE SAINT-HILAIRE 

Every morning punctually at ten o'clock I was taken 
to the house of the cure, Monsieur Lefebre, who had 
kindly consented to undertake my education for two 
hours daily. My tutor was a tall and stately gentle- 
man, of whom I stood somewhat in awe, and I should 
never have dreamed of taking the liberties with him 
in which I was accustomed to indulge when in Lambert 
or Fernand's company; nor did I venture to chat freely 
with him as with my grandmother or Monsieur le 
Vemet. 

I remember how, when my reading lesson was over, 
Monsieur Lefebre would retire into the depths of an 
immense folio, while I would laboriously practise my 
writing exercises until, oh, welcome sight 1 the door 
would open and Mademoiselle Estelle would come into 
the room with her white gown and flowing flaxen curls, 
bearing, perhaps, a bowl of flowers, perhaps, more 
welcome still, peaches and grapes for our delectation. 
Then I would slip from my high chair, and bowing low, 
would wish her a very good morning ; and old Monsieur 
Lefebre's face would brighten and he would exclaim, 
" Ah ! mon enfant, and are you come to wake up your 
two scholars? " 

Then we would sit and eat our fruit and be very 
happy together, though, for my part, not so entirely 
at my ease as during my visits to Femand's stables, 
where I enjoyed the glory of being recognised as the 
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greatest personage present, while my tutor invariably 
made me feel that I was only a very small boy and of 
no account whatever in the world around me. 

Monsieur and mademoiselle's conversation, too, was 
lacking in that piquancy which relieved the chit-chat 
of the stables from any monotony; but I enjoyed 
listening to mademoiselle's descriptions of Paris, where 
she had lived the greater part of her life until the past 
three months. 

She was an orphan, seventeen years old, and very 
sweet and pretty, though I did not think much about 
her looks at that time. My bonne, Nannette, was wont 
to deplore the fact that I was not ten years older, for 
it appeared that mademoiselle would be rich, very 
rich, and would have been a most desirable partie for 
me. She was very fond of me, and I remember how 
she kissed me and how bitterly she cried on the day 
when I first came to my lessons in my black clothes 
and mentioned that I had lost my father. 

Old Monsieur Lefebre's voice was very husky also 
as he bade me good-morning, and took snuff with 
trembling fingers, for he had known my father as a 
child and I believe had been very fond of him. 

On that particular morning after the arrival of my 
cousin my head was much too full of his promised 
walk with me to allow of my paying much attention 
either to my lessons or to mademoiselle's conversation. 
I had scarcely entered the study before I acquainted 
my tutor with Monsieur le Vemet's intention of paying 
his respects to him that very morning, and I was 
amazed to find how coolly he took the proposed honour. 

" I shall be happy to see Monsieur le Vernet/* said 
he, and then turned to the books and said no more about 
him, not even when Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire came 
into the room with a great bowl of early roses. 
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The time dragged terribly that morning, and 
Monsieur Lefebre more than once rebuked me sharply 
for inattention. The clock had scarcely struck twelve, 
however, when there came a knock at the door and 
my cousin was announced, smiling, debonnaire and 
elegantly dressed as usual. 

I rushed eagerly towards him, but pushing me gently 
to one side he greeted the cure most respectfully. 
Then looking round to where mademoiselle was stand- 
ing he gave a little cry of extreme surprise and bowed 
lower than ever. 

" Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire ! " he exclaimed, 
" but this is a most unexpected pleasure ! " 

"Then you know my niece, monsieur?" exclaimed 
the cure in some surprise. 

" I have had the honour of meeting mademoiselle 
more than once in Paris." 

" What ! you visited St Cyr ! " cried the old man. 

" Oh, no, mon oncle," interposed mademoiselle, 
blushing and smiling. " Gentlemen do not often visit 
young ladies' boarding-schools. It was at the house 
of Monsieur de Beauharnais that I met monsieur." 

" De Beauharnais," repeated Monsieur Lefebre, 
" surely I know that name. Is it the same Alexandre 
de Beauharnais who is President of the National 
Assembly? " 

" The same, monsieur," replied Le Vernet, gravely. 

" And is he well ? " asked mademoiselle, eagerly. 
" Have you seen Madame de Beauharnais and the 
children lately, monsieur?" 

" Mademoiselle," replied my cousin, " never have 
I regretted so deeply as at this moment that the 
republican views lately embraced by Alexandre de 
Beauharnais have made it quite impossible for me to 
continue in friendship with him." 
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" Monsieur le Vemet, you are a true loyalist," 
exclaimed the cure. " It would be well," he added, 
glancing significantly at his niece, " if all were as ready 
to sacrifice unworthy friendship at the bidding of true 
servants of the king." 

" I have regretted Madame de Beauharnais' friend- 
ship exceedingly," said Le Vemet, glancing at mademoi- 
selle, who had seated herself and was bending over a 
piece of embroidery ; " she is a charming woman, and 
the children, Eugene and Hortense, are delightful. 
Besides, was it not in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins 
that I first met mademoiselle? Ah, monsieur," he 
added, turning to the priest, "the absence of your 
niece has been an irreparable loss to her friends, and, 
indeed, to all Paris." 

" Tut, tut ! " exclaimed Monsieur Lef ebre, " you 
will make my niece vain. What difference can the 
presence or absence of a little demoiselle de St Cyr 
make to Paris? Besides, I judged that she was best 
away just now, for indeed, monsieur, everything seems 
to be most unsettled there at present." 

" It will pass, it will pass," replied Le Vernet, 
waving his hand airily ; " these rascally canaille want 
a whiff of grape shot, and, pardieu, were I His Mfeijesty 
they should have it. But he is too kind. Peace! 
peace! always peace! that is his constant cry. Mon 
Dieu! but he should let some of us aristocrats have 
the handling of them with their cursed Jacobin leaders. 
'Bread, forsooth!' say they; 'let them eat grass,' 
say I along with old Foulon, and they justified his 
opinion by hanging him up & la lanterne, the 
scelerats ! " 

" But if the people are starving," whispered Made- 
moiselle. " Surely they have the same right to live, 
monsieur, as you or I ! " 
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" And grass would be horrid, worse than salt," I 
interposed, but no one took any notice of what I said. 

" They are fortunate in finding an advocate in you, 
mademoiselle," replied my cousin, looking at her with 
admiration (he gazed at her continually, I noticed), 
" but really these people are quite well off, if they 
would only be content — ^as well off as you or I." 

" But you have always enough to eat and to wear, 
mon cousin," I interposed again, " even if you have 
nothing but gambling debts to your fortune." 

My cousin glanced at me, and for a moment his face 
blazed with anger. Monsieur le Cure rebuked me 
sharply, bidding me learn to be silent when my elders 
were speaking. Monsieur le Vernet, recovering him- 
self, shrugged his shoulders and laughed slightly. 

" I am afraid my little cousin is too fond of valet's 
gossip," said he. " I have noticed servants have a 
wonderful faculty for invention. We were speaking 
of Paris, I think, mademoiselle," he continued. " After 
all, you have missed very little, for the town has been 
exceedingly dull of late." 

" Indeed, -monsieur," replied the girl. She did not 
raise her eyes from her work as she spoke. 

" Yes, Society has been dull, for the Court goes 
nowhere, and the plays, if you except Castor and 
Pollux, which is filling the Opera to overflowing, are 
scarcely worth the trouble of attending. Contat is 
out of town just now, and the Theatre Frangais suffers 
in consequence. What is La Coquette Corrigie without 
Contat?" 

" The Court goes nowhere, you say, monsieur," 
interposed Monsieur Lef ebre ; " is it then true that His 
Majesty is practically a prisoner? " 

" Hardly a prisoner," replied Le Vernet, *' for he 
can go where he will in Paris, though always followed. 
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even in his own gardens, by an escort of grenadiers of 
the milice bourgeoise, which certainly hardly smacks 
of freedom. It is his own choice, I know not why, to 
live in seclusion. It is possible he may dread the assas- 
sin's knife, and I will not say he is wrong. It is an age 
of treachery — ^is it not so, mademoiselle?^ — but what 
can one expect when those from whom His Majesty 
has the best right to expect allegiance cross over to the 
left side of the Assembly? " 

I noticed mademoiselle's hands trembling, and 
Monsieur Lefebre stared straight in front of him 
without speaking. 

" Unfortunate creatures ! " continued Le Vernet. 
" For myself I can only pity them, though I confess 
to feeling very bitter at times towards them when I 
think of our beautiful queen. Only imagine, monsieur, 
Viq d'Azyr, her physician, has advised that the pow- 
dered sugar, which she is fond of mixing with water, 
should be changed continually for fear of poison. I 
had it from Madame Campan, the queen's first woman." 

" Yes, yes, it is infamous, but nothing new," replied 
Monsieur Lefebre. " After all, the great must always 
run some risks. The throne was safe enough a century 
ago, and yet look at the fate of monsieur's wife, 
Henriette of England. And the deaths of the Duke 
and Duchess of Burgojgne were not entirely free from 
suspicion." 

" I daresay you are right, monsieur," remarked my 
cousin, rising, " but one is apt to forget the past in the 
present; and indeed one is tempted to forget anything 
unpleasant in this sweet, secluded spot. What air! 
what freshness ! and what a wealth of flowers you have 
here, monsieur. These roses, now — ^are they of your 
own growing? " 

" I believe so," replied the cure, " but you must 
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refer to my niece as to that question; she is a greater 
authority than I." 

" It is but fitting that a rose should love its kind," 
exclaimed Monsieur le Vemet in a low tone. " The 
gift of a flower, would that be too great a boon to crave, 
mademoiselle?" 

" The roses belong to my uncle, but you can have 
one, monsieur," replied the girl, coldly. 

" Nay, from your fair hand, mademoiselle." 

She took a rose from the bowl and handed it to my 
cousin, and then she suddenly stooped and put her arm 
round me. 

" You would like a rose too, little Louis, wouldn't 
you ? " she whispered. 

" Oh, yes, mademoiselle." 

She took a delicate white rosebud and fastened it 
carefully in the lapel of my coat. It was a more 
perfect flower than the one she had offered Monsieur 
le Vemet, I noticed. 

I looked up, and meeting his eye, I observed the 
same steely glitter that I had encoimtered when I 
mentioned his gambling debts. It was only for a 
moment, and then he laid his hand upon my shoulder 
and laughed lightly. " Come along, mon petit," said 
he, " we are in high favour this morning, you and I. 
I shall hope, monsieur," he added, advancing to the 
cure, " I shall hope to renew my very pleasant visit 
at no distant date." 

Alas for my anticipation of a pleasant walk home. 
My cousin strolled along moodily, with never a word to 
say for himself, and my observations fell very •flat, 
inasmuch as I was only vouchsafed an answer to one 
of them. 

" Mon cousin," said I, " how strange you should 
have been so surprised when you saw Mademoiselle 
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Estelle this morning. I told you yesterday that she 
was living with Monsieur Lefebre." 

"Did you, mon cher? I must have forgotten," 
said he, coolly. 

" Yes, indeed, mon cousin, and you never told me 
then that you knew her all the time." 

" One does not tell everything to little boys 
who are as fond of talking as you, Louis," he replied, 
with something of a sneer, and I flushed red with 
shame. 

" I will never talk about you to anyone again, 
never I* I assured him ; " I will only talk about other 
people in future." 

" That is well," replied Monsieur le Vemet, and we 
walked home in silence. 

The mystery of the berline was still unsolved, as 
far as I was concerned. It promised when finished to 
be a very sumptuous affair, dark yellow in colour, 
its cushions and fittings upholstered in cream Utrecht 
velvet. My grandmother, I thought, would indeed cut 
a dash driving about our quiet roads in this splendid 
chariot. But when I suggested this Femand shook 
his head and did not think it would be at all suitable 
for Madame la Comtesse's afternoon airings. I was 
wild with curiosity, a curiosity neither Lambert nor 
Fernand, no, nor even Monsieur le Vemet, would con- 
descend to gratify. 

The obvious plan, you will suggest, would have been 
to apply to the fountain-head, my grandmother herself ; 
but since her illness I had not seen her at all regularly, 
two or even three days elapsing sometimes before I 
was summoned to the boudoir. The one or two visits 
I had paid since that dreadful occasion which I have 
already described had been comparatively cheerful. 
True, my grandmother's hair remained white as snow, 
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and she still wore the horrible black to which I objected 
so strongly. But I was not asked to read Scripture 
again, and instead I ate sweetmeats out of her bon- 
bonniere, and much to my satisfaction we had resumed 
our evening amusement of trou-madame. 

Trou-madame was a very old-fashioned game, old- 
fashioned even at the time of which I write. It was 
played on a board with holes in it, and the player had 
to roll little balls into these holes, something after the 
fashion of our modern bagatelle. It had been one of 
the enforced amusements in vogue at the court of the 
Sun-King, Louis XIV., for you must know that His 
Majesty was fond of directing every detail in the lives 
of his courtiers, therefore when he decreed that they 
should amuse themselves he arranged that thrice a 
week the great gallery at Versailles should be superbly 
illuminated from six till ten o'clock, the royal supper 
hour, and this gallery was thronged with gorgeous 
crowds, all obediently intent upon amusement, chess, 
trou-madame, lansquenet, and a. dozen other games. 
Lacqueys stood behind each table to arrange cards, 
hand money, etc., for as the King encouraged gambling 
the sums staked were enormous. His Majesty very 
often visited these scenes of revel, and would sometimes 
condescend to join in a game himself; but he had 
sharp eyes for any absentee, and black indeed would 
be his frown the next time he chanced to meet the 
unfortunate courtier. 

The petty t3rranny and ceremony at the Court of 
Louis must have been very terrible. It was carried 
to such a pitch that actually Monsieur, the King's own 
brother, never ventured to sit down at the royal table 
imtil twice invited. " My brother," His Majesty 
would say, " will you not be seated ? " But Monsieur 
would still remain standing until, a moment or so later, 
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the King would observe : " My brother, I have already 
requested you to be seated." 

Then, and then only. Monsieur would sit down. I 
need hardly say after this that none of his own sons, 
not even Monseigneur the Dauphin, ever ventured to 
seat themselves in his presence, nor were they ever 
invited to do so. And yet, in spite of all this, my 
grandmother assured me that never did this great King 
meet the poorest housemaid in the corridors of Ver- 
sailles without uncovering, nor did any lady ever come 
late to table without His Majesty rising to receive her. 

All this my grandmother would tell me when we 
were weary of our game, and I would listen with inter- 
est, though secretly glad that I had not been fated to 
make one of the court of His Illustrious Majesty, Louis 
XIV., for the amount of ceremony pertaining thereto 
seemed to me excessive. Mon Dieu! to think of not 
daring to sit down in the presence of one's own rela- 
tions ! 

I was in a great hurry to obey my summons to see 
my grandmother two or three evenings after my un- 
satisfactory walk with Monsieur le Vernet, and that not 
so much to hear stories or to play trou-madame as to 
find out about the berline and why it was being re- 
furnished so sumptuously. 

My cousin, richly dressed in black velvet, laced with 
silver, was lounging at a side table working out com- 
binations in ecarte. My grandmother, as usual, sat 
upright in her great gilded chair, her hands folded, 
staring in front of her like a woman in a dream. 

" Grandmaman ! grandmaman ! " I cried eagerly, 
the moment I had kissed her hand and wished her good 
evening. " I want you to tell me something. Oh ! I 
have wanted so much to see you to ask about the 
berline/* 
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" The berline, Louis," said she, " what of it? " 

" They are painting it, grandmaman, and the 
cushions are to be new. Lambert and Fernand will 
not tell me why. Are you going to give it to my cousin 
here?" 

" No, Louis," she replied, " though I hope that 
Monsieur le Vemet will give us the pleasure of his 
company when we ride inside it." 

" Where are we going to ride? " I asked eagerly. 

" We are going to ride to Paris, Louis," replied 
grandmaman. 

Intense joy and surprise kept me silent for a moment. 
In all my short life I could not remember spending a 
night away from the chateau. 

"When are we going? Why are we going?" I 
stammered, finding my tongue at last. 

" We shall start in two or three weeks," replied 
grandmaman, "and as to the reason for going it is 
because I have many friends in Paris, and when mis- 
fortune is at hand then is the time for friends to cling 
together — ^if indeed they should consider me worthy 
their friendship in future," she concluded bitterly. 

Monsieur le Vernet threw down his cards and turned 
to her. " Madame, my dear cousin ! pray, pray do not 
talk like that. It distresses me beyond measure. You 
will find your friends, your many friends, rally round 
you closer than ever. It is the truth, believe me." 

" Out of pity, perhaps," sighed my grandmother. 

" Out of love and respect for you, madame," replied 
my cousin, warmly. " Is there a name more highly 
respected in Paris than that of De Fontrailles ? I doubt 
it." 

" De Fontrailles, yes," she exclaimed bitterly ;" but 
that other name, Guilbert — you have forgotten that 
other name." ' 
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" In truth, madame, yes — I had forgotten," replied 
Le Vemet, " and so I believe has all the world — all, 
that is, which signifies," he concluded, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. 

My grandmother sighed heavily. " You are a great 
comfort to me, Guilbert." 

" You make me too happy, madame," said he. " I 
confess that my chief care at present is to be of service 
to you until this little man is old enough to take my 
place. Louis," he added, in a tone half serious, half 
bantering, " you must grow up very quickly so that you 
can take care of your grandmaman." 

" I am growing very quickly," I cried. " I shall 
soon be old enough to wear a sword and take care of 
you, grandmaman." 

" That is right," said she, with a smile. " But the 
boy who would grow quickly must keep early hours, 
and here is Lambert. Bon soir, mbn enfant. Sleep 
well, and do not dream too much of Paris." 
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CHAPTER V 

THE OUTCAST 

It must have been the middle of the night (at least I 
thought so, because I had been some time in bed) when 
I was awakened by the sound of a horse's hoofs tramp- 
ling beneath my window. I held my breath and 
listened, for we were not at all accustomed to such noc- 
turnal sounds in our quiet life at the Chateau Grandpre. 
A moment later the trampling ceased. I heard the 
rider dismount, and then there came the sound of loud 
knocking at the chateau door. I scrambled out of bed, 
and dragging a chair across the room I climbed upon it 
and thrust my head out of the window, which had been 
left open on account of the mildness of the weather. 
My room was in front of the house, built over the 
portico, and by the clear moonlight I saw the horse 
standing fastened to a pillar, its head hanging wearily, 
but the porch hid its rider from view. 

There was a noise of unbolting and unbarring, and I 
strained my ears to find out if possible who this visitor 
might be who arrived at such an unusual hour. 

Listen as hard as I might, however, I could only 
hear fragments of conversation. I understood the 
stranger to say that he had come a long distance that 
day and was very tired, and I heard Pierre, the footman, 
begin, " Indeed, Monsieur, I am very sorry," but his 
voice dropped and I could not hear the end of the 
sentence. 

I felt very indignant with him, and I wondered 
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what my grandmother would say when she knew that 
the stranger had not even been offered refreshment. 
Apparently the latter thought with me, for I heard 
him exclaim, in an appealing tone, " But if you would 
only take a message to Madame la Comtesse." 
' There was a moment's silence, and I listened in vain 
for the sound of Pierre's receding footseps. Could he 
have refused to take a message? My grandmaman 
should hear all about him in the morning, of that I 
was quite determined. But very shortly there did come 
the sound of footsteps, and I heard the footman exclaim, 
in a tone of relief, "Ah! here is Monsieur le Vernet. 
He will explain everything." 

Mon Dieul how I did listen, but it was very little 
I could hear. I could only gather that the stranger 
wanted to come into the chateau, and that my cousin, 
very apologetically, it is true, but very inflexibly, was 
abetting the footman's determination to keep him out. 

" Pardon, monsieur ! " I heard him exclaim, " I 
am more sorry than I can say, and were the house my 
own — but I am only a visitor here. Madame de 
Fontrailles declares she knows no one of your name, 
and sick people have their fancies which it is not wise 
to contradict. I for one could not venture upon it." 

" The comtesse has been ill then ! " I heard the 
stranger exclaim. 

" Very ill. She is better now, but — " 

" Then at least the footman might take a message. 
I have—" 

"Pierre!" 

I started and shivered. The voice was my grand- 
mother's cold as ice, and sharp, mon Dieu! how sharp! 

" Pierre, why do you stand bandying words with 
strangers at this time of night, or — ^perhaps the visitor 
is yours, Monsieur le Vernet." 
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I heard my cousin mutter some reply. I heard the 
stranger's voice, low and appealing it sounded to me, 
and then there came again my grandmother's tones, 
colder and sharper than before if possible. 

" Monsieur, leave my house. I have not the 
honour of your acquaintance. Pierre, fasten the door 
at once." 

There was the noise of bolting and barring, and the 
stranger came down the steps, and stood avirhile leaning 
against the pillar, then unfastening his horse's bridle, 
he mounted and rode away slowly down the avenue, 
and I do not know which looked the more weary of the 
two, the horse or its rider. I crept back to bed, de- 
pressed in spirit, and with a vague feeling of shame that 
our house should have refused rest and refreshment 
to the weary, benighted traveller, even though he were 
a stranger. 

This happened about a week after the arrival of 
Monsieur le Vernet. I could get nothing out of Nannette 
next morning, nor did Lambert enlighten me, though 
I distinctly heard him whisper to my bonne, " Sacre 
bleu! can the child be in league with the devil? He 
finds out everything ! " 

I did not see my cousin before I started for the 
cure's house, or I would have asked him also, though 
experience had taught me, even in the short space of a 
week, that it was little enough I learnt from Monsieur 
le Vernet save what he chose to tell me of his own 
accord; while on the other hand he had a veritable 
genius for finding out my own little secrets, and though 
I was always very ready to talk, yet I often felt much 
surprised when at the end of a walk I realised how much 
I had told him about Monsieur Lefebre and Mademoi- 
selle Estelle, for the smallest details concerning them 
were not too insignificant to interest him. He was 
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curious too concerning Fernand, Lambert and the rest 
of the servants, and I need hardly say that he had 
already heard Lambert's story about Monsieur de 
Cazotte, as well as a host of other anecdotes, though 
always under the promise of strict secrecy. 

" Our little secrets, Louis, mon brave," he would 
say to me ; " men must have their little secrets together, 
n'est ce pas, mon cher ? " and I, vastly flattered by such 
condescension on the part of my magnificent cousin, 
would rack my brains to think of something fresh in 
the way of gossip which might serve to enliven the 
monotony of our walks. 

For Monsieur le Vernet had taken to accompanying 
me very frequently on my walks, and unsweetened by 
such conversation as I have described they were 
apt to become very dull indeed, because I am certain 
that in the bottom of his heart my cousin had no taste 
for walking exercise, and as he neither looked at nor 
commented on his surroundings I don't think he can 
have had any love for the country. Children are 
proverbially sharp, and I soon discovered all this in- 
stinctively, puzzling my brain as to why he should 
choose to come out with me so often. I ended by put- 
ting the question point-blank to him, and I received an 
answer very much to my satisfaction. 

" Louis," he replied gravely, " it is true that I am 
not very fond of walking, and you are right in supposing 
that I prefer town to country life. But I love you 
very much, mon enfant, and as I have had the privilege 
of knowing your grandmother much longer than your- 
self I love her still more. Now you must have noticed, 
mon cher, that she is growing very feeble, and we must 
face the future, realising that possibly your grandmother 
may not live to see you a man. May Heaven forbid 
it, Louis ! but it may be true. In that case you, as an 
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orphan, would be very lonely, and it might fall to my 
lot to take care of you, so now you understand why I 
seek to know you thoroughly, and I must say we are 
pretty good friends already, n'est ce pas, mon enfant? " 

To all of which tirade I listened with great admira- 
tion, not unmixed, however, with grief, and embracing 
my cousin warmly I sobbed that, should the Almighty 
be so cruel as to take away my dear, dear grandmaman, 
I loved him, my cousin, next best in the whole world, 
and would rather have him to take care of me than 
anyone else. I was about to add that I thought him 
the best man who had ever lived, after the blessed 
saints, better even than Monsieur the Cure, when, 
chancing to strike his foot against a loose stone, he 
broke into curses so deep and terrible, curses which 
included the roads themselves, the makers of the roads, 
and the Corvees, police inspectors of the roads, that I 
thought it best to forbear this last piece of information. 

I did remark, however, that his own explanation 
was very much pleasanter than the one which I had 
overheard Lambert whispering to Nannette, and which 
I felt to be so untrue that I had instantly dismissed it 
from my mind. My cousin, so said Lambert, having 
made Paris too hot to hold him, and being deeply in 
debt all over the place, had come down to Les Islettes 
to enjoy a respite from the importunities of creditors 
and to feather his nest if possible by currying favour 
with the old lady, my grandmother. Hence his atten- 
tions to young monsieur, meaning myself. 

My cousin looked very black indeed when I retailed 
this fragment of charitable gossip, and although he 
was walking quite easily along a smooth and level 
road he began cursing again with great zest and 
fluency. 

I was much afraid that he was angry with me, and 
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I hastened to assure him that I did not believe one 
word of what Lambert had said, upon which he replied 
that I was a very good boy indeed to tell him every- 
thing, and heaving a deep sigh he said that he hoped 
my grandmother would be spared these odious cal- 
umnies, and that he only wished she could know 
something of the true position of affairs. 

I bade my cousin be of good cheer, assuring him 
that I myself would undertake to tell my grandmaman 
the whole truth the very next time I should find myself 
alone with her. 

He smiled and patted my shoulder very kindly, 
at the same time bidding me be most careful never to 
repeat any of Lambert or Nannette's foolish sayings 
in the hearing of my grandmother, but to reserve the 
details of their conversation for his ear exclusively. 
I was fortunate enough to find my grandmother alone 
that very evening, my cousin having gone to pay a visit 
to Monsieur Lefebre, and I took an early opportunity 
of breaking into eulogiums concerning Monsieur le 
Vernet, at the same time begging grandmaman with 
tears not to die until I was an old, old man, old enough 
to be a grandpapa myself. 

Though my grandmother did not shed tears I could 
see she was much touched by Monsieur le Vemet's 
noble speech, and she bade me be duly grateful for his 
attentions. " For," said she, " there are few men so 
esteemed in the beau monde of Paris who would care 
to be troubled by the society of an insignificant little 
boy such as yourself, Louis." 

When my cousin casually entered the room a little 
later she held out her hand towards him, and when he 
would have kissed it she shook her head and grasped 
his own hand, holding it tightly for a long while. She 
drew me close to her with the other arm, and I heard 
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her whisper, "God bless you, Guilbert. May God 
and the blessed saints reward you I " 

But when he would have answered her she changed 
the subject, asking him, in her usual tone of voice, how 
he had fared at my tutor's house. I am sure, however, 
that Le Vemet was very pleased, for the next day he 
presented me with a golden louis, and he chatted merrily 
to me on all sorts of subjects all the way home from 
Monsieur Lefebre's house. 

His visits there to fetch me home of a morning were 
even more frequent than our afternoon walks, and 
scarcely more satisfactory to him, I am afraid. To 
begin with, had I dared, I could have told my tutor 
a thing or two more at seven years old than he was 
capable of finding out for himself at seventy, and one of 
these things was that Monsieur le Vemet did not pay 
these frequent visits to enjoy the sweets of his learned 
society only. 'When, as often happened, Mademoiselle 
Estelle absented herself during the whole morning, 
my cousin's glance would keep wandering to the door, 
in the hope of seeing her come in, I am sure, though he 
was always at great pains to be courteous towards her 
uncle, listening to and agreeing with him most earnestly, 
though I have many a time seen him trying to stifle 
a yawn behind his white, bejewelled hand. 

I well remember his glance of approbation when 
one morning, in the midst of my tutor's somewhat prosy 
conversation, I rose suddenly. 

" Monsieur," said I, " with your permission I will 
join mademoiselle whom I believe I see in the garden 
yonder." 

The cure smiled and nodded, and Monsieur le 
Vemet rose with me. "I must ask permission to 
accompany my small cousin," said he ; "I am respon- 
sible to M^dsimp de Fo0trailles for him, and the grass 
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is very wet this morning. I must watch him, Monsieur 
Lefebre. He is not strong, and he is certainly very 
heedless." 

My cousin laughed pleasantly as Monsieur Lefebre 
assented to this, though he did not look quite so pleased 
when the old gentleman prepared to accompany us 
also. However, mademoiselle received us most 
graciously. The sight of me clinging to Le Vernet's 
hand seemed to touch her, for she; smiled on both of us, 
and when the cure remarked that no father could be 
more thoughtful for his child's welfare than was my 
cousin for mine, then, though her face had grown 
somewhat overcast, mademoiselle cast a sweet smile 
upon Monsieur le Vernet, and plucking an exquisite 
rosebud she offered it him in silence. That was another 
of the occasions when my cousin made our walk home 
exceedingly pleasant by his light and agreeable chit- 
chat. 

All this happened some two or three days before 
the strange midnight visit I have already mentioned. 
As I have said, I could learn nothing from Lambert 
or Nannette, and I was obliged to depart to my studies 
with my curiosity unsatisfied. 

There was quite a commotion when I reached 
Monsieur Lefebre's house that morning. The cure's 
horse, a stout nag, stood waiting ready saddled at the 
door with Jean Bouvet, the priest's general factotum 
(whom Lambert rather despised, excepting when he 
wanted to get some tit-bit of news out of him) at its 
head. Through the open door we caught glimpses of 
the womenfolk running to and fro as if something 
extraordinary were in the wind. 

Lambert inquired what was afoot civilly enough, 
and was told that Monsieur Lefebre had that morning 
been summoned to the sick-bed of a priest some five 
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leagues' distance from Les Islettes, that he intended 
setting out immediately, and that he would remain the 
night with his friend, returning home on the morrow. 
All this Bouvet told Lambert, and the two women 
servants had joined us also and seemed anxious to put 
in their word. 

" Ta ! ta ! " remarked Lambert, contemptuously. 
" What a fuss about half a day's journey. But I 
suppose I had better take Monsieur de Fontrailles back 
to the chateau." 

"No, no," said one of the women; "mon- 
sieur said Monsieur de Fontrailles was to 
remain as usual. He said he would be company for 
mademoiselle." 

She bent towards Lambert and whispered something 
to him. " Hein ! " exclaimed the latter, " you don't 
mean that, Julie! Monsieur," he added hastily to 
me, " run along with Sophie here. It will never do 
for you to keep Monsieur the Cure waiting." 

I should have preferred to stop and make further 
inquiries but that I recognised the justice of what 
Lambert said, for my tutor was very strict about 
punctuality. 

So I pattered along by Sophie's side to the study, 
where I found Monsieur le Cure snatching some hasty 
refreshment. Mademoiselle was sitting at her em- 
broidery frame in her usual seat near the window, and 
when she looked up to greet me I saw with surprise 
that her eyes were red and swollen and that her lips 
were trembling. 

The loss of an uncle for a single day hardly seemed 
to justify such excessive grief. However, I did not dare 
to comment upon it, but turned towards my tutor 
for instructions. 

" I have set your task of copying as usual, Louis," 
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said he, " and you can read aloud to mademoiselle for 
half an hour, but it must be in French, for she does 
not understand Latin." There was a moment's 
pause and I noticed with surprise that the cure, 
generally so much at his ease, seemed to be growing 
strangely nervous. 

" I regret," he said presently, " that I cannot call 
upon Madame de Fontrailles to-day as I could have 
wished, but I shall not fail to visit the chateau on my 
return to-morrow evening. You will tell your grand- 
mother that, mon enfant." 

I said I would not forget to tell her, and he folded 
and refolded a piece of paper with trembling fingers. 
" Louis," said he, and his voice sounded a little husky, 
" you will also tell your grandmother that I gave shelter 
to the traveller last night for the sake of old associa- 
tions. You do not understand, mon enfant, but that 
is what you must say." 

" I understand very well, monsieur," I replied ; 
" you let the gentleman stay with you who has turned 
away from grandmaman's house last night. I will tell 
her what you say." 

There was the sound of a faint sob from the window, 
and the cure turned impatiently. " Estelle, mon 
enfant, cease those tears. They distress me beyond 
measure and are most unseemly." 

"Eh, bien! Louis," he continued, "you know more 
than I thought, but all the more reason for remembering 
my message." 

"I will remember it, monsieur," I replied. "You 
gave shelter to the traveller last night for the sake of 
old associations." 

" That will do," said he, and rising, left the room 
hastily without even bidding me good-morning. And 
once again I heard that faint sob from the window- 
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seat. There came the sound of a horse's hoofs clattering 
down the road, and glancing timidly at mademoiselle, 
I saw that the embroidery frame had fallen to the 
ground and that she was weeping bitterly, her face 
buried in her hands. 
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A SONG OF LIBERTY 

The sight of Mademoiselle Estelle in tears made me 
feel exceedingly ill at ease. I was quite at a loss what 
to do, but remembering that when my grandmother in 
past days had indulged in hysterical outbursts of 
weeping I had always kept out of sight as much as 
possible luitil the tempest was past, remembering this, 
I judged it as well to take no notice, and climbing upon 
my high chair I set to work upon my task with great 
diligence. 

From time to time I stole a glance at my companion, 
and was relieved to see that in the course of a few 
minutes she dried her eyes and continued her em- 
broidery as if nothing had happened. 

When I had finished my writing I went up to her. 
" Mademoiselle," said I, " monsieur told me I was to 
read to you this morning. Shall I bring my book to 
the window ? " 

" Yes, cheri," she answered, " come and sit by me 
on this little stool and I will try to help you." 

I obeyed, but I do not think that mademoiselle 
was much good as a teacher, for she passed over a 
hundred faults for which Monsieur Lefebre would have 
sternly corrected me. Indeed I doubt whether she 
heard me at all, for as often as I glanced up at her I 
noticed that her thoughts seemed far away, and very 
often her eyes filled with tears, which she hastily wiped 
away before they had time to fall. At the end of^half 
an hour I stopped reading. 

64 
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" May I close the book now, mademoiselle ? " said I. 
" I have been reading a long, long while, and I do not 
think you are well." 

" I am quite well, Louis," she replied hastily, " only 
— only there are things which make one sad sometimes." 

" But you will be ill if you cry like that," I suggested 
timidly. " When grandmaman used to have hysterics 
she always had the migraine afterwards." 

Mademoiselle laughed a little. " I will try not to 
cry any more," said she. " Come, you shall choose what 
we shall do now, mon petit, for it is too early for you to 
go back to the chateau." 

" Let us go to the wood," I cried eagerly, " just you 
and I together, mademoiselle. The air will revive 
you, I am sure." I had heard Elise, my grandmother's 
maid, prescribe fresh air for her mistress a score of 
times, so I felt that I could not be wrong in recommend- 
ing the same prescription for mademoiselle, particularly 
as I was desirous of following it myself. 

" But," I continued, " we must be back in good time, 
in tase my cousin should come to bring me home. How 
glad he will be to find Monsieur Lefebre gone and you 
alone, mademoiselle." 

Mademoiselle flushed and bit her lip. She crossed to 
the cure's table and rang a little bell that stood upon it. 

" Sophie," said she to the maid who answered the 
summons, " I am at home to no one to-day, you under- 
stand — to no one. If Monsieur le Vernet should come 
for Monsieur de Fontrailles you will ask him to wait in 
the salon, and monsieur shall be sent to him there." 

" Bien, mademoiselle," replied the maid. 

" And now, Louis, we will go to the wood," said she, 
holding out her hand for mine. 

" Do you not like my cousin that you will not see 
him, mademoiselle? " I asked her, for my heart sank at 
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the thought of Monsieur le Vemet's disappointment. 
" He is so kind, and he likes you very much, I am sure." 

" It is not convenable," said she, " for demoiselles 
to receive messieurs alone, Louis, mon enfant." 

" But you forget, / should be there," I cried eagerly. 

Mademoiselle kissed me. " You would make a 
very efficient chaperon, I am sure, mon petit," she 
replied, laughing, " but, en avant, forward. Have you 
forgotten you want to go to the wood? " 

The way to this wood lay through a winding lane, 
shady and pleasant. Mademoiselle strolled along, and 
I ran about gaily, chasing butterflies, gathering flowers, 
now loitering behind, now hastening on so that the turn 
in the road would hide me from .view. 

I had run along for some distance, and had quite 
lost sight of my companion, when stopping suddenly 
I heard the sound of men's voices, accompanied by the 
trampling of horses' hoofs. This was somewhat sur- 
prising in such a lonely road, and I hurried forward in 
some surprise to see who the speakers might be. 
Another turn in the lane brought me in full view -of 
them. I took one look, and then turning, rushed back 
to mademoiselle as fast as my legs cotdd carry me. 

"Mademoiselle! mademoiselle!" I panted, quite 
overcome by excitement. " Who do you think is com- 
ing this way? The man on the horse who came to the 
chateau last night, and he has got Simon with him." 

Never in my life had I seen anyone turn so deathly 
pale as Estelle de Saint-Hilaire at that moment She 
grasped my shotdder so hard that I certainly thou^^t 
she was going to faint, but she recovered herself with 
an effort 

" You say Simon was with him," she gasped. " Who 
is Simon?" 

"A horrid man — a Jacobin," I answered coiifi- 
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dently. " I knew him at once. See, they have turned 
the corner." 

I pointed towards the two men, who had just come 
in sight. They were walking slowly side by side, the 
stranger leading his horse. He was tall and slight, at 
least a head taller than Monsieur le Vernet, with whom 
at this distance I compared him much to his disadvan- 
tage, for his dress, though well-fitting, was plain and 
ordinary in comparison with that of my magnificent 
cousin. 

But as he came near enough for me to see his face 
I stared in surprise, not only because it was an extra- 
ordinarily handsome face, but that there seemed some- 
thing strangely familiar to me about it. 

At sight of us the two men had stopped ; I saw the 
stranger throw his horse's bridle to Simon, and after a 
few hasty words the latter turned the horse's head and 
walked slowly back, whistling the tune of the same 
song Lambert had found so objectionable. The former 
came hurrying towards us, his face radiant with smiles, 
his hands outstretched. 

"Estelle, my little Estelle!" he cried. "Fortune 
is indeed good to me to-day! " and he snatched her in 
his arms, and covered her face with kisses, quite 
oblivious to the fact that I was standing gaping at the 
scene with wide-open eyes and mouth. " Little one — 
sweetheart ! " he murmured, " I thought my heart 
was broken last night, but now I thank God for it, 
because I found you instead, my darling, whom I had 
lost for so long — so long." 

" Monsieur de Lisle-Rouget ! " whispered mademoi- 
selle, half laughing, half crying, her pretty face covered 
with blushes. 

" Monsieur de Lisle ! " I exclaimed. " But that 
used to be my name, monsieur, before my father died. 
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At last grandmaman said he was dead, but you, 
monsieur, you — " 

At the sound of my voice the two lovers had parted, 
but the stranger still held mademoiselle's hand firmly 
in his own as he stood looking down upon me in 
amazement. 

" Why, it must be my little Louis ! " he cried. " How 
you have grown, mon petit." 

" Then you are alive after all," I exclaimed, embrac- 
ing him eagerly. " You are not dead. How glad 
grandmaman will be! Perhaps her hair will grow 
black again." 

He stood looking down upon me, his face grown 
suddenly sad and troubled. " She told you I was 
dead, Louis ? " 

" Yes," I replied, " she said that you were dead, 
and that she should never be happy again, and that I 
should be called Louis de Fontrailles in future. But 
now all will be changed." 

My father turned away in silence. Mademoiselle 
caught his arm impulsively. " Ah ! it was cruel — 
cruel! After all, you are her son." 

He shook his head. " No," said he, " I am 
dead to her. The child speaks the truth, Estelle. 
You heard that she called me a stranger last 
night." 

" She is a wicked woman," cried the girl, passion- 
ately. " But at least you have me, Rouget. I am 
yours whatever happens." 

" And that makes up for much," he replied, kissing 
her again. " But, my darling, you must not speak so 
of my mother." 

"But what have you done?" I interposed, 
whimpering. " What have you done that grandmaman 
should call you a stranger, papa? " 
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" I have done what I thought to be right, Louis," 
said rpy father, slowly, " but — " 

" He has acted as a brave and honourable gentle- 
man," broke in mademoiselle, impulsively, " and he 
has thought of others rather than himself." 

"And yet grandmaman is angry?" 

" Listen, Louis," said he, gently, " and I will try 
to explain why grandmaman is angry." He drew 
mademoiselle to the grassy bank at the side of the road, 
and seated himself beside her, always holding her hand, 
while I stood between his knees. 

" You have perhaps heard, mon enfant, that things 
have been very bad with France for a long, long while. 
In Paris the cry is all for bread, and it is no better in the 
country. Why, I have just come from a cottage where 
a man died of hunger ten days ago, and that is no un- 
usual thing, Louis." 

" I know — I know," I cried eagerly. " Simon's 
father ! Continue, papa ! " 

" Now how in the name of all that's wonderful did 
you know that ? " exclaimed my father. " But you are 
right. I knew something of that fellow Simon in Paris. 
He is a cobbler, and he called me into that hovel in 
passing to show me the work of aristocrats, as he called 
it." ' 

" He is a Jacobin," I remarked. " What is a 
Jacobin really, papa, besides being a scoundrel ? " 

" A Jacobin is a person," replied my father, " who 
sees that things are wrong and wants to set them right 
by a clean sweep of King, Court and the noblesse. A 
Jacobin, mon cher, is a red-hot Republican." 

" And it is for that that Monsieur le Vernet says 
they should be hanged ? " 

" Monsieur le Vernet is a Ro3ralist like your grand- 
maman, Louis. He -sees nothing doubtless of misery 
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and starvation, and is very well content to have affairs 
as they have been for centuries. He will hear nothing 
against the King, and in that he is right, I think, for 
how is one to blame poor Louis? He is a good man, 
but not clever, and how is he to hold together the robes 
of royalty which were tattered when he assumed them? " 

" And you, Rouget, what are you ? ? " questioned 
mademoiselle. 

My father smiled whimsically. "I, sweetheart? 
I am of those who would change the old garment for 
new and let His Majesty continue wearing it." 

" But you are right," she replied eagerly. " Pray 
God you may succeed — ah! you must succeed! All 
good people must hope so, and yet — Madame de 
Fontrailles — " 

" But that was the song, Estelle," he replied sadly. 
" You forget the song." 

" The song ! " she exclaimed in perplexity, and I 
echoed, "What song?" 

" The Song of Liberty," said he. " That is the men's 
name for it at present. Perhaps some day another 
may be found." 

" But no better," she whispered. " A Song of 
Liberty! It has a noble sound, Rouget. How came 
you to write it ? " 

My father pushed back his hair, and for a moment 
he appeared lost in thought. 

" It was at Strasburg," he said presently, " at 
Strasburg in the winter. I was with friends who were 
poor — we were all poor together, Estelle — and one 
night for lack of fuel we retired early." 

" You were actually without fire ! " cried mademoi- 
selle. " Oh, my dearest ! " i 

" Nonsense, sweetheart," said he, smiling, " that 
was a detail. However, I could not get to sleep 
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that night, and at last I rose, dressed, and took up my 
fiddle. All night long I thought and played and 
dreamed of France, and in the morning my Song of 
Liberty was ready. I remember as dawn broke I sang 
it through, and a dozen voices took up the refrain : — 

"*Aux armes citoyens 
Formez vos battaillons/ 

Bon Dieul Estelle, but what a start it gave me ! And 
there outside the door my friends were standing, sing- 
ing and applauding, laughing and crying over my 
song." 

Mademoiselle was laughing and crying too. 

" But how splendid ! " she exclaimed. " How proud 
you must be, Rouget." ^ 

My father turned suddenly from gay to grave. 

" I do not know," said he, slowly, " but sometimes 
I fear that I have written it to my sorrow, for I think 
that it will drive men mad. I thought to have lit a 
candle, but I fear I have fired a furnace. Mon Dieul 
mon Dieu! Estelle, but the man who has sung the Song 
of Liberty has tasted blood." 

" And is that why grandmaman made me read to 
her about Judas? " I whispered, awestricken. 

My father's face turned very white, and I could 
almost have imagined I saw tears in his eyes. Mademoi- 
selle flung her arms around him. " Rouget ! Rouget ! 
my darling," she cried, " don't listen to him. He does 
not understand what he is talking about. Louis, how 
could you be so wicked, so cruel ? " 

" Hush, cherie," said my father, gently. " The 
child only speaks the truth. Others beside my mother 
call me traitor. And yet," he added bitterly, "what 
harm can there be in dreatping or singing of liberty 
for poor, bankrupt, starving France?" 
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" Indeed," sobbed mademoiselle, " I think it is 
others who are the traitors, not you, Rouget/' 

" Try to forget the others, sweetheart," he whis- 
pered, " and let us talk of ourselves, for the time grows 
short." 

"And you must go?" she exclaimed; "you must 
leave me ? " 

" I am on my way to join my regiment at 
Strasburg." 

"But you will write?" 

" Your imcle forbids it, sweetheart." 

She sobbed bitterly. "When shall I see you again, 
Rouget?" 

" Dear love, I do not know," he replied gently, 
" but always remember that I am yours in life and 
death; and perhaps in the evil days that are coming 
I shall be able to help you, sweetheart, for something 
tells me we shall meet again." 

"And I, papa, am I never to see you again?" I 
exclaimed, bursting into tears. 

"God knows!" said he; "but try to think, little 
Louis, that whatever mistakes your poor father made 
at least he meant to do right, and no man can do more 
than his best. I should not like you to think of me 
as a traitor," he added wistfully. 

" I will never, never call you that," I cried eagerly, 
kissing him, and he drew a little silver pencil from his 
pocket. 

" Here's a keepsake," said he, " keep it in memory 
of your father, Louis." 

" I will keep it always," I answered solemnly, and it 
is lying before me now as I write these words. 

He stood up, and drawing a signet ring from his 
finger, placed it upon mademoiselle's hand. It was 
the only ornament he was wearing, I noticed, unlike 
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Monsieur le Vemet, who always wore a profusion of 
jewellery. 

" Good-bye, sweetheart," said he ; "I ask for no 
promises, because your uncle was right when he told 
me I was a ruined man, my prospects vanished, my 
good name gone, but always remember that after my 
country I can imagine no greater happiness than in 
serving you, my little Estelle." 

Mademoiselle had hidden her head upon my father's 
breast, but at these words she put her hands upon his 
shoulders and gazed full into his face. " Prospects 
gone, good name lost," said she, proudly, " but never- 
theless a gallant gentleman, Rouget, and the man of 
my choice." 

He did not speak for a moment, and then, turning to 
me, he seized me and lifted me high in his arms. " Good- 
bye, Louis," said he, kissing me, " think of your father 
sometimes." 

Then, putting me aside, he took mademoiselle in his 
arms and kissed her passionately. 

" Thank you, sweetheart," was all he said, and the 
next moment he was striding away and the winding 
road hid him from sight. 

Mademoiselle sobbed unrestrainedly for some min- 
utes ; sobbed so bitterly that I was frightened, and began 
to prepare to bear her company in her affliction. 

" Don't cry," I whimpered, " don't be so sad — some 
day you will see him again." 

She got up from the bank, and drying her eyes 
looked down at me. " I am not sad, Louis," said she ; 
" on the contrary, I am happy and very, very proud ;" 
and then we walked back to the cure's house without 
exchanging another word. At the garden gate, how- 
ever, she stopped and drew out a little jewelled watch. 
" Ah, mon Dieu! " she cried, " mon Dieu, but we are 
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nearly an hour late! Run, Louis, to the salon and 
make your excuses to whoever is waiting for you. 
Adieu, mon petit." 

I hesitated. "What am I to say, mademoiselle? 
Am I to say whom we have seen? " 

" But of course," she replied. " Always tell the 
truth. Learn to be an honourable gentleman like — 
like he is. Only, Louis," she added, blushing and smil- 
ing, " I — I don't think you need mention that he kissed 
me. 

" No, mademoiselle, nor that he called you sweet- 
heart," said I. " That is your secret, not mine, and I 
will never tell anyone about it, not even my cousin 
Monsieur le Vemet." 

She blushed more than ever at this little speech of 
mine and kissed me affectionately. 

" Run along, mon petit," said she, and I ran to the 
house as fast as my legs could carry me. Monsieur le 
Vernet was not in the salon, and as I glanced round the 
empty room it suddenly struck me as curious that 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire, who had declared so 
emphatically that it was not convenable to receive my 
cousin alone with me, should have spent at least an hour 
and a half in my father's society without the slightest 
demur. I put this question aside, however, to be dis- 
cussed with her at a more convenient season, and re- 
paired to the kitchen, where I found Lambert in deep 
conversation with Bouvet and the two women-servants. 

" Ma foi, monsieur," he exclaimed, starting up, " but 
I have kept you waiting, n'est ce pas. Why did you not 
tell me how the time was passing? " he added, turning 
angrily to Bouvet. 

" Never mind, Lambert, it does not signify," said 
I ; " I have been all the morning with Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Hilaire." 
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I felt very glad that I was not questioned, because, 
in spite of my deplorable tendency to gossip, I felt a 
strange reluctance to discuss the events of the morning, 
and, indeed, I was not a little relieved to find that Mon- 
sieur le Vernet had remained at the chateau. He had 
such a knack of wringing information out of one. 

" Perhaps monsieur will accept a little refreshment 
as it is so late," suggested Julie. 

" Lali ! ma f oi, but it is late ! " exclaimed Lambert. 
" No, we cannot stop now. Come, monsieur, your 
dejeuner will be awaiting you at home. Why didn't 
you summon me sooner ? " and we hurried back to the 
chateau at a famous pace. 

I had not forgotten the cure's message to my grand- 
mother, and I had not long to wait for an opportunity 
of delivering it, for I was summoned much earlier than 
usual that day to join her, not in the boudoir, but con- 
trary to custom, in the great salle-A-manger, Grand- 
maman and Monsieur le Vernet were seated in great 
state at either end of the long table, and my cousin, 
calling me to him, placed me on a chair by his side, 
and began plying me with fruit and sweetmeats, while 
he mixed a glass of wine and water for me with his 
own hands. 

" You will spoil him, Guilbert," remarked my grand- 
mother, indulgently ; " too many bon-bons are not good 
for little boys." 

" Nothing that is nice is good for us, eh, Louis ? " 
said he, cracking some nuts and handing them to me. 

I pushed them aside and turned to my grandmother. 
" Monsieur Lef ebre gave me a message for you, grand- 
maman," said I. 

" Eh, bien! mon enfant, speak; what is it? " 

I sat upright and folded my hands with the air of one 
repeating a lesson. " He desired me to say that he 
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gave shelter to the traveller last night for the sake of 
old associations." 

There was a deep silence. Monsieur le Vemet 
stopped cracking nuts and sat very still. My grand- 
mother sat very still also. But presently she drank 
some wine and I noticed how her hand shook as she 
raised her glass. 

" Bien, Louis ! " said she, simply. 

" He will call upon you to-morrow evening," I 
explained; "he would have come to-day, but that he 
had to go away this morning for the whole day, and for 
to-night also." 

" Bien ! " said she again. 

" And, grandmaman," I continued timidly, " when 
I was walking with Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire this 
morning I met my father. He is not dead after all, as 
you told me. He seemed quite well." 

There was a sudden snap, and I turned round hastily. 
It was the stem of Monsieur le Vernet's wineglass, 
which he had been handling and which had suddenly 
Jlfeken in two. He said not one word, but selecting 
another from the bowl which stood before him, he 
poured the remainder of his wine into it, laid the broken 
fragments on his plate and gazed keenly across the table 
at my grandmother. 

Her face had grown ashen grey, and she opened and 
closed her mouth several times without speaking. 
When she did speak her voice sounded weak and far 
away. "Louis, come here," said she. I slipped from 
my chair and stood by her side. " Did that man speak 
to you this morning?" 

"My father? yes, grandmaman," I replied; "he 
talked to me and to mademoiselle a very long time. 
He said he had done what he thought was right, grand- 
maman, and that he would be grieved if I thought he 
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was a traitor. And as he is alive, must I be called 
Louis de Fontrailles any more? Had I not better go 
back to De Lisle?" 

My grandmother did not answer my question. She 
rose from the table like a woman in a dream. " I 
think," said she, " I will go to my room, Guilbert, if you 
will be good enough to excuse me. I do not feel well 
this evening." 

Monsieur le Vemet had sprung to his feet the 
moment my grandmother had risen ; and he was by her 
side before she had finished speaking. " Take my arm, 
madame," cried he, " and permit me to lead you to your 
room and summon your maid. Indeed, you look far 
from well." 

She clung to him like a child, while he carefully sup- 
ported her from the room, leaving me standing there, 
uncertain what I ought to do next. 

In a few minutes he returned, and reported her as 
better and resting. " And now, Louis," said he, point- 
ing to my seat, and reaching me a bunch of grapes, 
" and now, mon brave, sit down, and we will have a 
little talk, and you shall tell me all about this morning, 
and what Monsieur de Lisle said to you and mademoi- 
selle." 

And may God forgive me! but in half an hour he 
knew all — ^all, even to the kisses, which I had promised 
so faithfully that morning to keep secret. Little by 
little he drew it from me, and if the telling of it was 
small satisfaction to me, the hearing was apparently 
even less satisfactory to himself, for before he had done 
with me his face was as pale as my grandmother's, and 
another wineglass had shared the fate of the first and 
lay in fragments on the plate before him. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A PARIS! A PARIS! 

And now all was in readiness for our journey, and, 
mon Dieu! how happy I was. At my age I had every- 
thing to hope for, nothing to regret. The great berline 
stood waiting, a vision of splendour to my eyes at least, 
painted without, cushioned within. The six fat horses 
waited in the stable, little guessing the work that lay 
before them. Nannette and Elise packed, bustled and 
became exceedingly short in temper, but I cared for 
them not one whit. Was I not going to travel, to see 
the world — to see Paris. Should I not spend whole 
days of journey in company with my beloved Fernand, 
who, though not looking forward to the change quite as 
much as myself, for he regretted his snug quarters at 
the Chateau Grandpre, yet assumed an air of great 
magnificence when he talked of Paris, and, needless to 
say, I hung upon his conversation concerning that city 
with even more than my usual enthusiasm. 

My last fortnight at Les Islettes was most agreeable. 
Monsieur Lefebre, in consequence of the prospect of 
parting so soon from me, was more indulgent than 
usual ; Monsieur le Vernet was kindness itself. 

He had been invited to accompany us to Paris and 
make one of the family at the Hotel de Fontrailles in the 
Rue St Honore, and, to my delight, he had agreed to 
my grandmother's proposal. I am sure, from the 
extreme lightness of his manner during those last few 
days, that she had arranged matters so that creditors 
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should cease from troubling and that he should start 
Parisian life afresh with his pockets well lined. 

I do not know from whom the suggestion first came, 
but Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire also received an 
invitation to make one of our party and see something 
of Paris under my grandmother's wing. Her uncle 
accepted this invitation for her with alacrity, promising 
himself the little treat of a visit to Paris in the autumn, 
when he would see his niece again, and might renew his 
acquaintance with the heau-monde, and more especially 
with his esteemed friend, Madame la Comtesse de 
Fontrailles. 

Mademoiselle, who doubtless found Les Islettes ex- 
ceedingly dull, seemed pleased enough with this arrange- 
ment, the more so that my cousin's manner had com- 
pletely changed towards her since the time of his dinner- 
table conversation with me when I disclosed so much 
more than I had intended. From being lover-like he 
became merely pleasant and friendly, and he soon had 
the satisfaction of finding that mademoiselle did not 
shun him any more, but would chat with him in the 
sweetest and frankest manner possible. 

It was on Wednesday, the twenty-second day of 
Jime, that we set out for Paris. It was calculated that 
the journey, taken by easy stages, would occupy a little 
more than three days, and we expected therefore to 
reach the Hotel de Fontrailles early on Saturday. The 
berline presented an imposing appearance, piled with 
luggage, its six horses mounted by postilions; Femand 
and Lambert on the box, our four selves inside, and 
Pierre, with another footman, on the seat outside. 
Monsieur le Vernet's postchaise, with Nannette and 
Elise inside it, had already started. 

The last adieux were paid to Monsieur Lefebre, 
who had come to the chateau to see us off; the pos- 
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tilions cracked their whips, the fat horses broke into the 
semblance of a gallop, and we were away into the great 
world outside Les Islettes, a world of sunshine it 
seemed to me, for the midsummer morning was warm 
and fine and beautiful. 

Monsieur le Vernet laughed heartily at my excite- 
ment. " What a thing it is to be young," he exclaimed, 
with a smile at mademoiselle. " A long journey has 
evidently no terrors for you, Louis, mon enfant." 

" Why, no, mon cousin," I answered promptly, 
" only I want to get away from Les Islettes as quickly 
as possible, for it is an ugly place, and the world outside 
is beautiful, so Fernand says." 

" I hope you may find it so, mon cher," remarked 
my grandmother, with a faint sigh. 

At the outskirts of the forest, where I had so often 
walked with Lambert, the sweet, fresh air was tainted 
with a sickening smell of burning; the berline too was 
filled with smoke, which made us cough and choke 
uneasily. 

" A fire, pardieu ! " exclaimed Le Vernet, hastily 
raising a window. 

"What can it be?" said my grandmother. "Pull 
the check-string, Guilbert, and we will inquire of Lam- 
bert." 

The latter alighted. " It is a fire, madame, but I 
think it is merely a hovel burning. There are a number 
of peasants standing about, and here is one coming 
towards us. If madame permits I will inquire of him." 

" It is a hovel burning," announced Lambert, return- 
ing presently with the peasant, a ragged, cowed-looking 
fellow, who appeared marvellously ill at ease to find 
himself in the presence of such fine company. 

" Only that," replied my grandmother. " I trust 
the fire has not damaged any of the land surrounding." 
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" I think not, madame/' replied Lambert, frowning 
at me to prevent my putting the question which was 
trembling at the tip of my tongue. 

" The owners of this hovel — ^they will be home- 
less," interposed mademoiselle, looking directly at the 
peasant. 

" No madame, at least — ^that is to say there are no 
owners," stammered the fellow. 

" No owners," I protested ; " but you are quite 
wrong. An old, old woman lived there — -Simon's 
mother." 

" Pardon, monsieur, but she is burnt." 

"Burnt!" ejaculated Monsieur le Vemet. 
''Burnt!" 

" Yes, monseigneur," blurted out the man. " The 
old man died three weeks ago, the old woman yesterday. 
Simon, the son from Paris, he had money, monseigneur, 
but only just enough to pay for his journey back, for he 
had paid for his father's funeral. So he burnt his 
mother's body and the hut together, and, monseigneur, 
he said " (and here the fellow shot a malicious gleam at 
us from under his shaggy eyebrows), " he said that he 
hoped the aristocrats would roast in hell for ever, as the 
body of his mother burnt in yonder hovel ! " 

" Drive on,*' commanded Monsieur le Vemet, throw- 
ing up the window hastily. ''Drive on I'' 

" Truly these canaille show a most vindictive spirit," 
exclaimed my grandmother, languidly. " Take my 
vinaigrette, Estelle, the smell of burning has made you 
look quite pale." 

" It was not the smell of burning, madame," replied 
mademoiselle, " it was the things that man said, and the 
way he said them." 

"This," said my grandmother, shrugging her 
shoulders, " is what comes of sweeping away the taxes, 
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Gabelle, Corvies and what not. So long as these ani- 
mals were kept down they were at least civil." 

Away we went again at a brisk trot, past the villages 
of Grange aux Bois, through woods and orchards, until 
shortly after midday we reached St Menehould. I 
gazed eagerly out of the window as the berline drew up 
at the Soleil Inn to the right of the Place Royale; 
and I was delighted to find that our arrival created no 
small stir and excitement. Groups of soldiers loung- 
ing before a cafe close at hand left their seats and 
crowded around, eyeing us curiously; blue National 
Guards peered through our windows. The landlord of 
the Soleil himself received us, a young woman, evi- 
dently his daughter, peeping over his shoulder and a 
regiment of servants standing in the background. 

We none of us alighted in spite of the importunities 
of the landlord (Faiette, I believe, was his name), who 
urged that we should make a decidedly better meal 
under his roof than at Orbeval, where we had arranged 
to dine, and which offered scant accommodation for 
gentlefolks. 

" That's all very well, my good fellow," replied my 
cousin, pleasantly, " but we must push on if we want 
to be in Paris by Saturday." 

'' In Paris, monsieur? " 

''Bon Dieu!" exclaimed Monsieur le Vernet, "do 
people never travel to Paris nowadays? Apparently 
not from the way these people are staring at us ! Can 
you explain it, Faiette? " 

" Monsieur," replied the man, " it is the colour of 
your berline; also there is a rumour that the Prince of 
Conde intends returning to France." 

" And they expect him to travel in a yellow berline/* 
cried my cousin, laughing heartily, while even my 
grandmother and mademoiselle smiled. " Mon Dieul 
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Mon Dieu! but people seem to be taking leave of their 
senses lately. Bon jour, Faiette, we must be off. The 
horses are watered, you say? Bien! en avance! " 

" It IS so long since I travelled," remarked my grand- 
mother, as we drove slowly out of the town, attracting 
an enormous amount of attention en route, " but I 
cannot remember that the people stared and followed 
in former years as they are evidently doing now. 
What say you, Estelle? You are a more recent travel- 
ler than myself." 

Mademoiselle laughed. " They took very little notice 
of me, madame ; but then I did not travel in a magnifi- 
cent berline such as this of yours." 

" I expect mademoiselle is right," said Le Vernet ; 
" our equipage must certainly be most imposing to be 
confounded with that of the Prince of Conde. Ha! 
what was that ? " 

We had left the town behind, and our road lay along 
a plain with occasional woods in the distance. Out of 
one of the woods a horseman appeared, gorgeous in a 
sky-blue coat with white facings. He reined in his 
horse, stood watching us for a moment, and then 
turning, disappeared again as suddenly as he had 
come. 

Monsieur le Vernet was staring with wide-open eyes 
out of the berline window. " But that is one of De 
Choiseul's hussars," cried he. " I know that sky-blue 
uniform as well as I know my own coat. What can 
the fellow be doing here ? " 

" On his way to the frontier, doubtless," replied my 
grandmother, calmly, " with despatches from His High- 
ness. Surely that is the Mill of Valmy, Guilbert," she 
continued, as we turned a corner of the road, " I re- 
member it quite well. And now we are close to Orbe- 
val, Louis, mon cher, and you will get your dinner." 
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The posting-house at Orbeval, where Nannette and 
EHse were awaiting us with my cousin's postchaise, 
was an isolated farm which certainly seemed to promise 
no great things in the way of rest and refreshment. 
A couple of ostlers had scarcely come forward for 
orders, and Monsieur le Vernet was helping my grand- 
mother and mademoiselle to alight, when a man on 
horseback, dusty and travel-stained, dashed up to the 
door, leapt from his horse, and casting a sharp, 
scrutinising glance at our berline, called for the landlord 
and followed us into the house. The landlord, dazzled 
by the magnificence of Monsieur le Vernet and the 
general splendour of our equipage, was disposed to pay 
very scant attention to this fellow. Moreover, he was 
engaged in both giving and receiving orders, and in a 
few minutes the whole establishment was in an uproar, 
to my great amusement. Ostlers shouting, maids 
flying, and the voice of the landlord louder than all 
the rest as he argued with the cook about the dinner 
to be served to his distinguished guests. In the mean- 
while his buxom wife had conducted my grandmother, 
mademoiselle and Monsieur le Vernet to a private 
salle'd-manger adjoining the common parlour, and of 
course I was expected to follow them there, but much 
preferring the bustle around me, I remained in the 
parlour, seeking refuge behind a curtain in the large 
window-seat overlooking the road, where I could see 
and hear everything that was going on. 

It was a scene of great animation. Fernand and 
Lambert stood stretching their legs, the former directing 
the two ostlers who were unharnessing our horses. 
A scullion was chasing an unfortunate fowl destined to 
serve for our dinners up and down the road, to my 
unspeakable delight. A lad of small size and impor- 
tance had been deputed to look after the stranger's 
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horse, and stood holding it at the door, awaiting further 
instructions. 

In the midst of all this the man who had called 
for the landlord on our arrival joined him in the passage 
outside the parlour. Through the open door I could 
hear almost every word that passed between them. 

" I have called for you before," said the stranger, 
curtly. 

" And, as you see, I am engaged," replied our host, 
with a suspicion of insolence. 

" Nevertheless you will listen to me. The names 
of these arrivals?" 

"What's that to you?" asked the landlord, 
suspiciously. 

" Take care ! " said the first speaker. " I have the 
authority of the — " 

I did not catch the word, but it had an immediate 
effect upon the landlord, who replied quite meekly 
that the lady in the berline was Madame la Comtesse 
de Fontrailles, travelling with her grandson. Monsieur 
de Fontrailles, also her cousin and friend. This much 
he had learnt from the servants, who had preceded the 
berline in a postchaise. 

"Their destination?" 

" Paris, monsieur." 

" Hein ! " exclaimed the stranger. " They say so. 
There are, however, crossroads at — " Again I lost the 
word. 

" I do not understand, monsieur," said the landlord. 

What followed I could not hear, because it was 
spoken in whispers, but our host did exclaim with great 
vehemence ; " Sacre bleu ! you don't mean that, 
monsieur? " and then there was some more whispering. 

" As monsieur says," concluded the landlord, in his 
ordinary tone, " it may be a blind. I will myself see 
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that monsieur's horse is attended to. Will you object 
to dining in the common parlour, as the salle-d-manger 
has already been engaged by these people? " 

The stranger entered the parlour, looked round the 
room, and then, hat in hand, advanced towards the 
window-seat. 

" Monsieur is enjo3ring a rest after his long journey," 
said he, with a low bow and an air of great respect. 

" I am not tired," I answered, a little timidly, " but 
I like watching the people down there. But perhaps 
this is your room, monsieur? " 

" Do not move on any account," he insisted. " It 
is the common room of the inn. Is this the first time 
you have made such a long journey, Monsieur de 
Fontrailles ? Your name, I think, is Fontrailles? " 

" Louis de Fontrailles," I answered in some surprise. 
" Why did you want to know our names so much and 
where we are going? " 

The stranger looked a little nonplussed. 

" Why, monsieur," said he, " that is my business, 
to find out the names of travellers on the highway and 
to inquire their destinations." 

" Well, I heard the landlord tell our names," said I, 
" and I can tell you where we are going. It is to 
Paris." 

" Ah ! " said he, raising his eyebrows, " indeed. 
Monsieur de Fontrailles. What a charming name that 
is — ^De Fontrailles. Have you always been called by 
it, or is it a new name? " 

" Why, not always," I replied, " but I have been . 
called De Fontrailles for quite a long time now — ^at 
least a month, monsieur." 

I was about to become exceedingly communicative, 
when I heard my grandmother's voice calling me and 
I rose hastily. 
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" Adieu, monsieur, I must go," I cried, and ran away, 
conscious that through the open door the landlord and 
his wife were staring at me with gaping eyes and 
mouths. 

My grandmother bade me close the door and come 
to her. '* You must not chatter with strangers, Louis," 
said she ; " and what made you stay in that room, 
mon enfant ? " 

I told her I had been amusing myself with looking 
out of the window, and then I eagerly told how I had 
heard the man on horseback speaking to the landlord, 
and how he had come and talked to me. 

Monsieur le Vernet laid down the Moniteur which 
he had been reading attentively and he and my grand- 
mother looked at one another in much astonishment. 
But when I told how the man had remarked upon my 
name my cousin started up ang^rily. 

" The devil take the fellow ! " said he. " I will go 
and inquire what he means by such insolence ! " 

"Guilbert! Guilbert!" cried my grandmother, 
" don't let us have any unpleasantness. Take no 
notice of the fellow. You know what the state of the 
country is at present, and doubtless he is some low 
Jacobin spy." 

" I think not, grandmaman," said I, " for he carried 
his hat in his hand and treated me very respectfully." 
."What do you know about Jacobins?" inquired 
my grandmother, sharply. 

" The child hears the servants talking, don't you, 
mon cher? " interposed Monsieur le Vernet, extricating 
me from my difficulty with great aplomb, for I did not 
wish to tell about my interview with Simon. 

" Yes, mon cousin," I replied ; adding eagerly, 
" Why do you think that man wants to know such a 
lot about us?" 
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" Indeed, Louis, I cannot tell," he replied, and there 
was an unmistakable ring of sincerity in his tone. 

Our dinner came in at that moment, carried by no 
less a person than the landlady herself, her husband 
following with the wine bottles. Though very hungry 
I could spare enough attention from my food to notice 
that the couple eyed us all, and especially myself, with 
intense curiosity, and I am sure both grandmaman and 
my cousin noticed it also, though they were too proud 
to make any comment upon it. 

Dinner over, a message was brought that the horses 
were fed and rested, and that we could at once resume 
our journey. Nannette and Lambert appeared, report- 
ing further curiosity on the part of the innkeepers, who 
had literally bombarded them with questions. My 
grandmother said not one word, but rising, swept 
contemptuously out of the room, followed by mademoi- 
selle, myself and Monsieur le Vemet. At sight of us 
the stranger, who was seated before the remains of an 
excellent meal, sprang to his feet, but grandmaman 
and mademoiselle passed by without so much as a 
glance in his direction, and I alone vouchsafed him 
a nod and smile, which he returned respectfully, but 
for which I was afterwards taken to task by Monsieur 
le Vemet, who, following in the rear, saw the little 
episode. 

Once again we were off. But hardly had we pro- 
ceeded three or four miles upon our journey before we 
stopped, and Lambert, alighting, came round to the 
door of the berline. 

" Pardon, madame," said he, " but we are followed 
The man who came on horseback and talked with 
Monsieur de Fontrailles at Orbeval, he is following us — 
at a distance, it is true, but he is unmistakably 
following." 
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" Mon Dieu! what can it all mean?" exclaimed 
my grandmother. 

" I wonder who he takes us for," remarked made- 
moiselle, quietly. 

" That is what I intend to find out," said my grand- 
mother, decidedly. "We will wait until the fellow 
comes alongside the berline, and then do you, Lambert, 
ask him his intentions." 

Poor Lambert's face fell, and glancing appealingly 
at Monsieur le Vemet, he muttered something about 
thieves and murderers, which made me cling to my 
cousin in extreme uneasiness. But grandmaman was 
inexorable. 

" Do as I bid you, Lambert," said she, quietly. 

The footman turned unwillingly, and then reported 
with evident relief that the man had fallen behind and 
was almost out of sight. 

" In that case drive on," commanded grandmaman. 

" I should imagine," suggested Monsieur le Vemet, 
smiling, " I should imagine that the ' following ' lies 
in our excellent Lambert's imagination. There is small 
temptation to ride quickly on a hot day like this, and I 
daresay we shall lose him at the cross-roads near Pont- 
sommes-Vesles." 

We drove on another five miles or so, past Pont- 
sommes-Vesles, across a white, chalky plain and 
along a straight, uninteresting road with nothing 
to look at but occasional windmills dotted here and 
there. 

Suddenly my grandmother laid her hand upon the 
checkstring. 

" Is that man still following? " 

"Yes, madame," replied Lambert, adding hastily, 
" but always at a distance." 

" Strange ! " remarked my grandmother, " but drive 
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on. We are not very far distant from Chalons, are we, 
Lambert?" 

" Only some six or seven miles," he assured us, 
" scarcely an hour's journey." 

My grandmother bid him give the order to continue, 
and the postilions whipping up the fat horses, we soon 
reached the environments of Chalons. And here further 
surprises awaited us. At sight of our herline the in- 
habitants of the scattered cottages rushed wildly 
out, and not content with staring at us, actually ran 
after us. 

" Bon Dieu! has the whole countryside gone mad? " 
cried my cousin. 

Of course we soon left the first followers behind, 
for the postilions, alarmed, were urging the horses at 
their utmost speed, but as we drew nearer the town 
the houses grew, more and more numerous, and still the 
people rushed out of them, following us with excited 
shouts and gestures. 

By the time we had reached our destination, the 
posting-house in the Rue St Jacques, my grandmother 
was deathly pale, mademoiselle was speechless with 
terror, and the coach was in danger of being stormed 
by a frenzied mob, when a man" on horseback, sur- 
rounded by National Guards, dashed among the people 
scattering them hither and thither, and shouting some 
explanation to them which we could not hear. 

It was none other than my friend of the inn, the man 
who had shadowed us all the way from Orbeval. 

The people made way for him willingly enough, 
and he, pushing aside Lambert, who had alighted, pale 
and trembling, opened the carriage door, and removing 
his hat, bowed respectfully. 

" A thousand pardons, madame," said he. " I 
cannot sufficiently apologise for this inconvenience." 
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" Explain this outrage, monsieur ! " exclaimed 
my gfrandmother, white with anger. 

*' It was the colour of your berline awoke my sus- 
picions, also the presence of young monsieur here. The 
sight of this berline with myself following has evidently 
aroused the populace, hence this result." 

" I do not understand you," replied my grand- 
mother, coldly. 

" Madame," said he, " His Majesty and the rest of 
the royal family fled from Paris yesterday morning, and 
I took this young gentleman to be Monseigneur the 
Dauphin." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

VIVE LA NATION ! 

" The King is gone, oh, God! " 

" Gone, sure enough he's gone, slipped dean away 
from under the noses of National Assembly Guards 
and De Lafayette himself. Couriers are posting over 
the kingdom in all directions, of which, madame, I 
have the honour to be one.'* 

" We shall be glad to hear more of this," interposed 
Monsieur le Vemet, " but I must first get these ladies 
safe indoors out of this rabble." 

He almost carried my grandmother into the inn, 
the courier escorting mademoiselle, while Lambert 
followed leading me, Femand and the other two foot- 
men, wild with curiosity, bringing up the rear. 

The landlord, as excited as ourselves, hurried us into 
his best parlour, and hastily pushed forward an arm- 
chair, into which my grandmother sank pale and 
trembling. 

" The King is gone," she repeated. " You are 
speaking the truth, you are not jesting? " 

" Show madame the proof," interposed the landlord, 
officiously. 

" Proof ! ay. If madame wants proof she shall 
have it," drawing a paper from his breast pocket as he 
spoke. 

He unfolded it, and I, standing beside him, could see 
that it was covered with untidy handwriting, though the 
headline was in legible print. 

93 
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" ' OiHcer of the General Staff: 

" With your permission I will read this aloud," 
exclaimed the stranger, with a gracious bow which 
included the entire company, even the servants huddled 
together in the doorway. 

" ' The king having been removed by the enemies of 
the Revolution, the bearer is entrusted to impart the fact 
to all good citizens, who are commanded in the name of 
their endangered country to take him out of their hands 
and to bring him back to the keeping of the National 
Assembly. The latter is about to assemble, but in the 
meantime I take upon myself all the responsibility of this 
order. Paris. June 21, 1791. 

" ' This order extends to all the royal family. 

"'(Signed) Lafayette.' 

" There, messieurs et mesdames, is my proof," said he, 
carefully refolding and returning the paper to his pocket. 

" And no one knows which direction His Majesty 
has taken ? " cried Le Vemet. 

" Pardon, monsieur," interposed the landlord, " but 
His Majesty passed Chalons yesterday at four o'clock 
in a berline precisely similar to your own." 

" What! the King escaped in a yellow berline? Did 
you recognise him?" 

" Not I, monsieur, but he was recognised at 
Chaintrix." 

" He has had ample time to reach the frontier," 
whispered my grandmother. 

" Unfortunately, yes," replied the courier, " he had 
a good eight or nine hours' start." 

" How did it happen ? " asked my cousin, eagerly 
waiving political differences in his anxiety for informa- 
tion. 
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" God knows ! " replied the man, shrugging his 
shoulders, " but certain it is that Lemoine, his valet, 
put him to bed and drew the curtains on Monday night 
as usual. On Tuesday morning Lemoine rises from his 
own bed, which is in the same room, mind you, behind 
a screen, opens the door to Marquant, who sleeps in the 
council-room next door to the King's chamber, draws 
the curtains, and behold the 'bed is empty." 

" But how," cried my cousin, " how could that be 
possible ? " 

The courier nodded his head significantly. " There 
is a small door," said he, " close to the royal bed, open- 
ing on a staircase, which communicates with Monseig- 
neur the Dauphin's apartments. It was through this 
door that His Majesty made his escape within five min- 
utes of his bed curtains being drawn for the night. The 
valet left the room for a few moments, returned, lit the 
lamp, attached, as was his custom, one end of a cord to 
his arm, laying the other within reach of the King, all 
unconscious that the latter was not in the room at all." 

" Mordieu ! " exclaimed Monsieur le Vemet, vainly 
trying to repress a smile. 

" Having relations in the palace," continued the 
courier, " I happened to be there myself early on 
Tuesday morning. Bon Dieu! monsieur, what a scene ! 
for a host of people were waiting to assist in the royal 
levees, and Lenoble, page of the toilet, rushed up to 
.report that Monseigneur the Dauphin's room was 
empty, and even Madame Royale's page, Fouquet, 
came forward to say that he had not noticed her in 
bed as usual. 

" Monsieur, the news spread like wildfire. Valets, 
with half -powdered hair, rushed madly about the palace, 
National Guards quarrelled and shouted in the Cour des 
Princes. Bells were ringing, drums beating, crowds 
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gathering, and what was there to say, monsieur, save 
only the one thing, ' The King is gone ! ' 

" Monsieur de Liancourt, he is the grand master 
of the wardrobe and — " 

" I know — I know — " interrupted my cousin, im- 
patiently. " What of him? " 

" He utterly refused to believe it, when Dubois 
rushed up to say that Madame Elizabeth was gone too. 
Monsieur, it seemed like witchcraft, for a page slept at 
her door constantly. Anyhow, the people thronging 
the Carrousel began deriding the National Guard, until 
somebody suggested that there was an underground 
passage leading from the Tuileries to Vincennes, and for 
the next half hour that story was dinned into one's ears 
by everybody. The tumult was incessant. Imagine 
one hundred thousand excited people shouting in 
the Carrousel, the sound of drum and tocsin almost 
drowned by their cries, and then, above all, rang the 
name of Lafayette, for a rtimour was spreading that 
Lafayette had been warned by General Gouvion that 
the King intended escaping." 

"But how could Gouvion know?" inquired my 
grandmother, eagerly. 

The courier coughed, and glanced at mademoiselle. 
" General Gouvion has a — a friend in the palace, a 
Mademoiselle Rochereuil, and it was she who first 
suspected that the royal family intended flight. She 
is one of the queen's women." 

" Well, and then ? " inquired my cousin, eagerly. 

" Then, monsieur, the people rushed to the Rue de 
Bourbon, to Lafayette's house, shouting ' Traitor ! ' 
at the tops of their voices. Mon Dieul but it must have 
been an awakening for Lafayette (it was but eight 
o'clock in the morning). However, he did not flinch, 
not he ! In a very few minutes he appeared on foot, es- 
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corted only by Romeuf , his aide-de-camp, and the shouts 
of ' Traitor ! ' changed to * Vive la Nation ! ' 

"Monsieur! never in my life have I looked upon 
such a scene. As I have said, the Carrousel was blocked, 
but that was not all. People were clinging to the very 
roofs of the hovels surrounding, and in the midst of all 
stood Lafayette. Then up came Mayor Bailly by the 
Marigny gateway. He is an old man, as I daresay 
monsieur knows, and he looked bewildered and miser- 
able. President de Beauhamais was with him, but it 
was Lafayette took upon himself the arrangement of 
affairs. He dictated to his aide-de-camp the command 
which I have just read aloud and called for couriers. 
I, my name is Bodan, was among the first to volunteer 
and I was bidden to take the Metz road. Romeuf set 
off along the Laon and Mons Road, for that is the 
shortest way to the frontier. Bayon rode post-haste 
for Valenciennes. There were others who I cannot 
pretend to remember; the posting-house in the Rue 
Contrescappe-Dauphine was besieged, but I did not 
linger. I got away as quickly as possible, though there 
was some little difficulty about passing the barriere, 
which had been closed at the first alarm. I got on horse- 
back at a quarter to nine yesterday morning, and I have 
been riding ever since — with scant success so far," he 
added with a shrug of the shoulders in my direction. 

" But why did you not mention your suspicions at 
Orbeval ? " asked Monsieur le Vemet. " We could have 
allayed them instantly." 

The courier laughed. " Mon Dieu, monsieur, and 
suppose I had been right, and that you had been the 
escort of Monseigneur the Dauphin, you — with your 
lackeys and postilions ^ armed, I had no doubt — ^you 
could very soon have disposed of me, monsieur, in that 
lonely inn." 
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"But what, in Heaven's name," exclaimed my 
cousin, " made you take Monsieur de Fontrailles for 
the Dauphin?" 

" From his great resemblance," replied the man, 
confidently; "and he told me also that he had borne 
the name; of De Fontrailles for a short time only." 

" Louis, you magpie ! " exclaimed my cousin, 
shaking his head at me. 

" I determined to follow," continued the man, 
"knowing that whichever way the berline went I 
should soon be in a position to stop it. When at the 
cross-roads near Pont de Sommes-Vesle I saw it take 
the road to Paris I knew I had been wrong, but it was 
not worth my while turning then, and I determined to 
pass the night at Chalons. . . ." 

'' Mon Dieu! what a state of affairs!" exclaimed 
Monsieur le Vernet, dismissing the courier and calling 
loudly for brandy and cordials for my grandmother's 
benefit. " It's to be hoped they get off safely. But 
a yellow berline! These people must be mad or dream- 
ing! Who on earth would want to escape in anything 
so conspicuous as a yellow berline f " 

And in the meantime my poor grandmother could 
only clasp her hands, murmuring, while the slow tears 
coursed down her cheeks, " Pray God they may escape ! 
But ah! what misery for France that affairs should 
have come to this pass." 

More than half a century later I came across some 
old newspapers containing an account of these strange 
days, together with Lafayette's command for the 
arrest of the royal family. And as I read I remem- 
bered, and how vividly the scene rose up before me! 
The little inn parlour flooded with evening sunshine, 
a man, dusty and travel-stained, declaiming aloud 
before the empty fireplace, and eager faces everywhere. 
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•at windows, at door, for the servants were crowding 
the latter and National Guards had climbed the former 
to get a glimpse of the aristocrats who had been mis- 
taken for royalty. And these aristocrats — ^the white- 
haired trembling lady, the dainty girl with the sweet 
flower-like face, and the richly-dressed man with the 
cynical smile — what of them? Dead, long dead, and 
the only one remaining the little fair-haired boy, whom 
men nowadays call the dreamer because he is apt to 
live in the past and forget the present. But, my 
friends, the past was history, and the present? — ah! 
well, it is peaceful, and I suppose peace is the one thing 
necessary to the old. But sometimes I think that in 
the days which are coming there will be such a long, 
long while left for peace, and my spirit piiles for the 
past, not the past of Revolution — God forbid! — but 
the glorious years following, which left splashes of vivid 
colour behind to mark them and did not merely trail 
off into the grey shadows of uneventful days. 

We were off betimes the next morning, at least a 
couple of hours sooner than had been intended, but 
my grandmother, who, Elise reported, had slept but 
poorly, was anxious to reach Paris, in order to learn the 
latest news. Monsieur le Vernet, whose anxiety for 
details did not overcome his repugnance for early rising, 
showed himself slightly testy at this arrangement. Not 
towards my grandmother or mademoiselle. Oh! no, 
to them he was all sympathy and attention as usual, 
but my remarks received very short replies, and he 
cursed the coffee with extreme volubility during the 
temporary absence of the ladies. 

Indeed the whole atmosphere that morning, in spite 
of the brilliant sunshine, seemed laden with a nameless 
depression, chill and dismal. One saw it in the faces 
of the people in the streets, heavy, unsmiling, charged 
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with anxiety and sullen gloom. And there was no 
news — no news, though, as Monsieur le Vernet assured 
my grandmother, surely no news must be good news, 
and depend upon it we should soon hear of their 
Majesties' safe arrival across the frontier. 

" Only," my cousin added, a considerable 
access of gloom clouding his countenance, " in that 
case there was our own fate to be considered. Was 
it not possible, nay probable, that a revolutionary 
mob, headed by those accursed Jacobin enrages, 
might avenge the royal flight upon the aristocrats 
in Paris?" 

I think his instinct of self-preservation would have 
led him to turn the horses' heads back towards Les 
Islettes, there to await events, if only he had had the 
direction of affairs ; but my grandmother, who seemed 
rather to glory in the prospect of martyrdom in such a 
noble cause, was inexorable in hastening our departure. 
Mademoiselle said little, and one could not guess at 
her feelings, but for myself and our attendants our feel- 
ings were pretty equally divided between a desire for 
the safety of our own skins on the one hand and an 
intense curiosity to see Paris and hear what might 
be going on there on the other. 

As the day wore on it became evident that my 
cousin was not to have the sole monopoly of ill-humour, 
for after we had passed Etoges I became more captious 
and irritable with every mile. The novelty of the journey 
had worn off by this time, and I was heartily sick of the 
confinement of the berline. The heat was terrible, and 
the prospect of another two days' travelling appalled me. 
One of the horses had cast a shoe near Chaintrix, which 
had delayed us considerably, and our dinner at Etoges 
had been hurried and poor in consequence. We had 
refreshments with us in the berline, but I pettishly 
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refused lemonade and peaches and clamoured for 
grapes, of which our supply was exhausted. 

My grandmother and mademoiselle looked pale and 
weary also, but they bore the fatigue uncomplainingly, 
and the sight of their patience served to put the finishing 
touch to my ill-temper. I blush to say it, but I became 
possessed of a burning desire to make everyone as un- 
comfortable as myself, and I succeeded beyond my 
wildest expectations by what one might almost call a 
stroke of genius. 

" Mademoiselle," I whined, " mademoiselle, we are 
travelling in quite the opposite direction to Strasburg, 
are not we ? " 

Mademoiselle gave a start, her lips trembled and 
her eyes filled with tears. My grandmother could go no 
paler, but I saw her hands twitch as she turned towards 
Monsieur le Vernet and made some irrelevant remark 
intended to cover the confusion. I felt rather than saw 
the latter's steely eye, and found it convenient to look 
out of the window for a season, in order to avoid 
encountering his glance. 

But when I turned my head my conscience pricked 
me sadly, for mademoiselle was still wiping away furtive 
tears, and my grandmother lay back in her 5eat, her eyes 
closed, to all appearances asleep but for the nervous 
twitching of her hands, which still continued, and which 
served mutely to show how much my little speech had 
wounded her. I could think of no better way of 
showing penitence than by breaking into a tempest of 
tears and sobs. i 

"I hate this berline/' I wailed. "I hate it! I 
don't want to go to Paris. Take me back to the 
chateau, grandmaman; let us all go back to Les 
Islettes." 

My tears were successful in so far that mademoiselle 
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dried her own eyes, took me upon her knee and strove 
to comfort me by every art in her power. My grand- 
mother roused herself, bathed my hot forehead, and 
insisted upon my swallowing some tisane. 

Monsieur le Vernet was very quiet, but I had an 
uneasy feeling that my tears had not entirely disarmed 
his indignation, and at Montmirail, where we halted for 
the night, I was very speedily convinced that my fears 
were not without foundation. 

•My cousin drew me, gently enough but very firmly, 
into an empty parlour at the back of the inn. Closing 
the door, he seized my shoulder in a grip of iron 
and looked full in my face, his own distorted by 
passion. 

" You little devil,'* said he, " never let me hear you 
mention Strasburg again, or your damned Judas of a 
father either'* 

Never in my short life had I been so treated, and 
far from being cowed by Monsieur le Vemet's harshness 
my blood boiled again. 

" If you call me a devil," I cried, " I will tell made- 
moiselle that you call my father a damned Judas. I 
will tell her as it is, monsieur." 

We both stood staring at each other, and my 
cousin's face went white and red by turns. 

" Chut ! chut ! " said he, presently, " don't be such 
a little tiger, Louis. I only spoke in jest." 

" No," said I, " you did not. You were in a 
damned passion," 

I felt remarkably proud of myself as I came out with 
this piece of profanity. It sounded so manly. My 
cousin was silent for a moment, from amazement I 
think, and though he looked as if he could have 
murdered me with pleasure, yet when he did speak his 
words were fair enough. 
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" Louis, Louis ! " said he. " What language for a 
little boy ! What would, grandmaman say? " 

" You said it first," said I, " you called my father 
damned and Judas, and he is neither the one nor the 
other." 

Monsieur le Vemet winced. " I was wrong, Louis," 
said he, almost humbly. " But it hurts me to see a 
lady cry as you made mademoiselle cry in the berline. 
However, I take back my words and apologise, and a 
gentleman can't do more than that." 

This was approaching me as man to man, and I felt 
much mollified. " I am sorry too, mon cousin," I 
replied magnanimously. " I did not know that talking 
about Strasburg would make mademoiselle cry, I 
won't do it again." 

" And you won't used that word ' damned ' again," 
continued my cousin. " It sounds so ugly in a little 
boy, and it would shock your grandmother beyond 
anything." 

I promised that I would refrain from bad language 
until I was grown up like hims,elf, and we repaired 
amicably to the parlour, where my grandmother and 
mademoiselle were resting after the fatigues of the 
journey. My cousin made himself most agreeable that 
evening, and our dinner was quite merry, for there was 
no news of the royal fugitives, and our party all agreed 
that long ere this they must be in safety across the 
frontier. As for me, I could scarcely eat my cutlet 
for laughing, so inimitably did Monsieur le Vemet 
mimic the dismal faces of Jacobins and National 
Assembly when they should hear the worst and know 
that their prey had in good truth escaped them. 

Alas! man proposes, God disposes! Hardly had 
we travelled two miles beyond Montmirail on Friday 
morning when a courier galloped towards us, using his 
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spurs freely, his horse covered with sweat and foam. 
He dashed on past us, shouting something as he passed, 
which had the effect of stopping the berline, while 
Lambert scrambled hastily from his seat and rushed 
to the door. 

" Madame," cried he, " they are taken, the royal 
family are taken, and they are being brought back to 
Paris!" 

It was too true. At Bussieres we heard further 
particulars. They had been taken at Varennes, those 
thrice unfortunate people, taken in their great yellow 
berline, on the very threshold of safety, for the little 
town lies only sixteen miles from the frontier. The 
whole miserably-arranged, feebly-executed plan of 
escape had come to naught. 

For it was miserably planned. To begin with the 
yellow berline, as my cousin had suggested, could any 
conveyance be more unsuitable for flight? Monsieur 
and madame, flying across the country in separate hired 
postchaises, escaped in safety. But the rest! There 
had been some attempt at disguise, it is true. The 
passports had been prepared in the name of the Baroness 
de Korff, and the title was supported by Madame de 
Tourzel, the royal governess. The King and Queen 
were disguised as waiting-man and maid to this person- 
age, but it was impossible to hide the exquisite face of 
Marie Antoinette, and as for the King — well, Drouet, 
the post-master of St Menehould, though he had never 
before seen His Majesty, did not find it difficult to pierce 
through the feeble disguise of peruke and round hat ! 

As to the manner of flight, one would have supposed 
that people escaping for their lives would have dashed 
through the country, grudging every moment's delay. 
Not so with the King of France. He must needs give 
the order to halt, and must insist on alighting and 
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walking through any piece of picturesque scenery, 
greatly enjoying the air and exercise, greatly retarding 
the chances of escape. 

At Varennes itself, whither post-master Drouet had 
dashed at full gallop from St Menehould by short cuts, 
immediately on recognising the royal fugitives, at 
Varennes the hapless King threw away his last chance. 
Had he boldly given the order to push forward none 
would have dared gainsay him. But he meekly 
alighted, entered the house of the worthy grocer. Mayor 
Sauce, and asking for food, made a hearty supper of 
pastry washed down by claret. Surely, surely Louis 
XVL was among those unfortunates who, so says 
Scripture, eat and drink to their own destruction. 

We continued our journey wrapped in profoundest 
melancholy. My grandmother wept bitterly, and I, 
not daring to break the gloomy silence, was reduced to 
staring dismally through the windows. As we neared 
La Ferte sous Jouarre I was amazed to see the crowds 
of people gathered in the country roads, and not ventur- 
ing to ask for an explanation I looked at Monsieur le 
Vernet to see what he thought of it all. 

He was evidently very uneasy, and when shouts of 
" Vive la Nation ! " greeted our approach, he broke into 
open remonstrance. " Madame," said he, " surely it 
is not safe for us to continue our journey. Don't you 
see these people are waiting for His Majesty, and what 
the roads will be like near Paris I tremble to imagine." 

" Whatever the state of the roads, Guilbert," replied 
my grandmother, obstinately, " we will push forward 
as we arranged." 

So we snatched a hasty lunch at La Ferte sous 
Jouarre, and before half-past one we were off again, 
escorted to the outskirts of the town by National 
Guards, for the mob was impertimcnt and troublesome. 
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And oh! what a long, long drive it seemed to Meaux. 
The sunless day was dose and stifling, clouds of dust 
were flying owing to the constant passing of streams 
of couriers. The road was lined with spectators, who 
received us with the blackest of glances, shaking their 
fists in our direction, and alternating their constant cry 
of " Vive la Nation ! " with that of " A bas les aristo- 
crats ! " By the time we reached Meaux I was wailing, 
not in temper but in sheer downright terror. The 
streets were narrow and they were blocked by a mob, 
comparejd with which the crowd of La Ferte sous 
Jouarre was decent and orderly. The groans and shouts 
were terrible, and the National Guard seemed powerless 
to command order. 

" You have acted unadvisedly, madame," exclaimed 
Le Vemet, wiping his hot face. " At this rate there is 
small hope of reaching Paris alive." 

My grandmother's mouth took that obstinate curve 
again. " It is not worse for us than for them," said she. 

" Certainly not," retorted my cousin, " but I sup- 
pose they would be out of it if they could, poor souls! 
and in our case a great deal of trouble could be doubtless 
avoided by remaining quietly at Meaux for a day or 
two." 

" We will push on to Paris to-morrow." That was 
all the satisfaction he received, and such was the tone 
of my grandmother's voice that he did not venture on 
further remonstrance. 

I don't think we should ever have reached the 
posting-house in the Place St Etienne had not a 
battalion of the Parisian Guard, newly arrived, taken 
pity upon our unfortunate position and escorted us to 
our destination, where we alighted, all excepting my 
grandmother, half dead with heat and terror. 

I have no very clear recollection of what followed. 
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I was carried indoors, put to bed, and I think a drink of 
some cooling mixture was given me. At any rate I fell 
sound asleep, and was only awakened some three or four 
hours later by a most appalling uproar, suggestive of a 
menagerie of wild beasts. 

I started up in bed, it was still broad daylight, and 
Nannette was hanging half out of the window in com- 
pany with a couple of other chambermaids. 

"Nannette, Nannette!" I cried. "What is it, oh! 
what is it?" 

The howls and yells drowned my voice. Jumping 
out of bed, I rushed to the window and gave Nannette's 
skirts a violent tug. 

" Nannette! are they going to kill us? What is it? " 

Nannette withdrew herself from the window and 
turned a scared face upon me. " Monsieur Louis, 
monsieur," said she, " it is the King! " 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE VIA DOLOROSA 

"Would you like to look through the window?" 
asked Nannette, eagerly. " See, monsieur, there is the 
berline there, just below the tower of the Bishop's 
Palace. It is just like Madame la Comtesse's carriage. 
And look at the soldiers. They are trying to prevent 
the mob getting at those three men dressed in yellow 
strapped on to the box of the berline. And the crowds 1 
—only look, monsieur 1 " 

I took one look, and, mon Dieul what a sight it was! 
There was not a comer of the town that was not alive 
with people. It reminded me of the description the 
courier, Bodan, had given us of Paris on Tuesday 
morning. Walls, copings, windows, all were literally 
crammed with people, the very cathedral was alive with 
them, some so high in the air that they looked like black 
flies perched on the yellow stone sculpture of the old 
building. And the whole place was like a pandemonium 
re-echoing with hideous howls and yells. 

I myself gave vent to a prolonged and dismal howl. 
" Take me to grandmaman, Nannette. I'm frightened. 
I want grandmaman." 

" No, no, monsieur," urged Nannette. " Til bring 
you some nice supper, and you must go to bed quietly." 

" I won't go to bed," I shrieked, " I won't eat my 
supper, and I will go to grandmaman." 

As usual I had my own way. Tearing herself away 
from the attractions of the window, my bonne proceeded 
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to dress me, and conducted me herself, in the absence 
of Lambert, to the door of the private parlour engaged 
by our party. I found my grandmother alone with 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire, both trifling with food 
for which they did not appear to have the slightest 
appetite. 

" Grandmaman," cried I, " the King is come, 
and his carriage is exactly like ours, and there. are 
three men in yellow on the box whom Nannette 
says the people would like to kill. Why is that, 
grandmaman ? " 

" Because the people are a pack of wolves," retorted 
my grandmother bitterly, " wolves seeking whom they 
may devour." 

I dropped my fork in consternation. '* Will they 
eat us ? Will they eat me, grandmaman ? " 

I was barely reassured on this point when the door 
opened suddenly and my cousin appeared in company 
with a handsome, dishevelled and weary-looking gentle- 
man, who looked slightly bewildered at finding himself 
transported suddenly into a scene of peace and quiet, 
out of reach of the clamour outside. 

" Madame," said Monsieur le Vernet, " allow me to 
present Monsieur de Maubourg. The palace is in an 
uproar and I have brought him across in search of a 
little peace." 

" Madame," exclaimed the stranger, bowing low, 
" a thousand apologies for appearing before you in this 
condition, but since Wednesday midnight, when the 
news of the King's capture was brought to Paris, I and 
my fellow-commissioners have not enjoyed a moment's 
rest." 

My grandmother motioned La Tour Maubourg to a 
chair. " Monsieur," said she, eagerly, " how are they 
all? How is the King?" 
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He shook his head sadly. " He is as well as one can 
expect, and so are they all, madame, but — " 

" This terrible journey," interposed my grandmother, 
"this terrible journey! " 

" Madame," replied De Maubourg, ' I am guilty 
of no profanity, and I speak the simple truth when I 
say that the journey has been like hell/' 

There was a moment's pause. " De Maubourg," 
said my cousin, suddenly, " would it weary you too 
much to tell us a little about this journey? We have 
heard a great deal, but whether true or false we cannot 
tell." 

" Be assured," said Monsieur de MJaubourg, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, " that anything unpleasant you may 
have heard is true every word of it. Mon Dieul 
What a journey! What a journey! " 

" If the subject is too painful do not broach it," 
interposed my grandmother ; " we know that you are a 
devoted Royalist, monsieur." 

" Oh, madame," replied De Maubourg, " but I am 
very willing to talk to sympathetic hearers. I have 
already told you," he continued, " that the news was 
brought to Paris shortly before midnight on Wednes- 
day. The Assembly was sitting continually, and con- 
stant rumours had been flying about, but no one gave 
much credence to them. However, suddenly every door 
was burst open and crowds of people invaded the hall, 
shouting, ' The King is taken! ' A couple of couriers 
were pushed to the front, and they handed a packet to 
D'Andre, who was in the president's chair. The packet 
contained a desperate message from Varennes imploring 
help and direction, and very soon Petion and Bamave 
were chosen along with myself to repair to Varennes, 
with the title of Commissioners of the National As- 
sembly, and to bring the royal family in safety to Paris." 
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" These men," inquired my grandmother, " Petion 
and Bamave, are they Royalists also? " 

" Mon Dieu! no, madame. Bamave is a Constitu- 
tional, a pleasant, civil fellow, but Petion is a rank 
Republican and the idol of the people in Paris." 

" Pleasant travelling companions ! " ejaculated my 
grandmother, scornfully. 

De Maubourg shrugged his shoulders. " We had 
General Damas with us too, and he was in great form, 
and reviewed the National Guard in several villages in 
fine style. It was quite a holiday for him, and indeed 
not one of us had any idea of what the reality would be. 

" Eh, bien ! madame, the crowds were very great 
along all the country roads — not of course what they are 
at Meaux to-day, but still tremendous — and the people 
ran along by the side of our carriage, shouting * Vive la 
Nation ! ' at the tops of their voices. Couriers were 
flying everywhere. At Pont-a-Bruson the crowds met 
us shouting, * The King is coming ! ' and indeed we did 
not need telling that, for the road had become so blocked 
that our carriage could only proceed at a footpace, and 
in the distance was a dense cloud of dust and a dreadful 
uproar. The very fields and lanes were black with 
humanity; several National Guards hurried towards 
us as fast as the crowd would permit them. ' Gentle- 
men,' said they, * here is the King ! ' We alighted, 
and mon Dieu! we were not a moment too soon, 
for the royal berline was in danger of being wrecked 
by the mob. At sight of us the crowd uncovered. 
Never before, madame, have I been so ashamed of 
popularity. 

" The Queen recognised me and stretched out her 
hands towards me. Ah ! it was pitiful ! * Messieurs, 
messieurs! Ahl Monsieur Maubourg! ' §he took my 
hand in hers. * Ah! monsieur, I trust that nothing 
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terrible will happen, that those who came with us will 
not suffer!'" 

My grandmother and mademoiselle were both sob- 
bing bitterly, even Monsieur le Vernet had turned his 
head aside. 

" Petion," continued De Maubourg, " read the 
decree of the Assembly to the King, and then mount- 
ing the box beside tiiose three unfortunate guards 
he read it again loudly to the crowd, who listened 
uncovered." 

" Those bodyguards, they are the fellows in yellow 
livery, are they not?" interposed my cousin. "They 
appear to be very unpopular." 

" Unpopular ! They are carrying their lives in their 
hands until we can get them safe to Paris. The nation 
have some unfortunate idea that Count Fersen is one of 
them. He it was who arranged the details of the flight ; 
and I think that he might have done it better. Eh, 
bien! P6tion and Barnave seated themselves on the 
ro3ral berline. I suppose it was necessary, but I would 
not venture upon such a liberty, and took my place in 
the cabriolet with the women of the bedchamber." 

" And how have these two men conducted them- 
selves ? " inquired my grandmother. 

" Barnave excellently. As for Petion, he actually 
expected to sup with their Majesties at Dormans last 
night, and seated himself beside the Queen. However, 
on Barnave declining to' sit at the same table he was 
obliged to rise and withdraw also." 

" The poor Queen ! " exclaimed mademoiselle. " She 
must be nearly broken-hearted ! " 

"You are right, mademoiselle," replied De Mau- 
bourg, " but she is a courageous woman and will not 
betray her feelings. It is she, the Austrian, as the 
people call her, who comes in for the lion's share of 
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sneers and insults — such insults, mademoiselle, as I 
cannot repeat in your presence." 

"And before the children!" exclaimed my grand- 
mother. 

" They are mercifully too young to understand 
much." 

" They are marvellously good children, so quiet and 
patient, and they have had such a terrible week of it. 
Little Monseigneur is very like your grandson, madame, 
I was struck with the likeness at once." 

" You are not the first, monsieur," replied my 
grandmother, drily. 

" I can well believe it, madame," he replied, smiling. 
" They had the poor child shouting ' Vive la Nation ! ' 
at the Qiateau Thierry to-day," he added with a 
sigh. 

" Mon Dieu! it is like an evil dream. The escort 
cannot prevent the mob from clinging to the berline, 
climbing the steps, thrusting heads through the win- 
dows, and they dare not lower the blinds. How we 
are to reach Paris to-morrow God only knows ! " 

" The town sounds quieter at present," remarked Le 
Vernet, after a moment's pause. 

" The gates are closed," replied De Maubourg. 
" I hope they will be able to get some rest to-night, for 
they sadly need it. The noise was awful at Dormans 
last night, for food ran short and riots broke out. The 
little Dauphin awoke thinking wolves were after him, 
as well he might, poor child." 

" The accommodation of the palace is surely very 
inadequate," exclaimed my grandmother. 

" Inadequate ! The place is empty. The new con- 
stitutional bishop, Monseigneur Thuin, is as poor as 
a rat and occupies one poorly-furnished room. The 
townsfolk have supplied bedding, and fortunately they 
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will not want for food for Levallois has provided an 
excellent dinner." 

" How does His Majesty bear it all? " inquired my 
cousin, curiously. 

" A kinder and better man than the King never 
lived ! " replied De Maubourg, warmly, " but one could 
wish he were less apathetic and lacking in dignity. I 
suppose," he added, changing the subject rather hastily, 
" that you will remain at Meaux until these disturb- 
ances are over." 

" Monsieur le Vernet and Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Hilaire will of course do as they please," replied my 
grandmother, " but my grandson and myself push on 
to Paris to-morrow." 

" And I also," cried mademoiselle. " I do not mind 
crowds in the least." 

" But, madame," remonstrated De Maubourg, " it is 
not safe. I assure you it is not safe." 

" Nevertheless we go" replied my grandmother, 
rising and curtseying. " It is an empty form to wish 
you a good night. Monsieur de Maubourg, but I sin- 
cerely hope that when we meet again it may be in hap- 
pier days." 

She left the room followed by mademoiselle. 

Monsieur de Maubourg stared after her. 

" You should use your influence," said he, turning 
to my cousin. " It is absolute madness to dream of 
travelling to Paris until all this trouble is over." 

Monsieur le Vernet shrugged his shoulders. 

" Madame revels in martyrdom in the cause royale, 
and we, unwilling victims, are dragged perforce at her 
chariot wheels." 

" Sacre bleu ! " exclaimed the commissioner, " but she 
is different to the rest of us. I for one should be glad 
and thankful to be out of it all. About the King," he 
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continued, changing the subject. " I spoke of his lack 
of dignity just now, Le Veraet, but I could not enter 
into the subject while the ladies were present. How 
do you think I left him just now? You could never 
guess. Why, sitting in his shirt in a public room in the 
palace." 

" Mon Dieul " exclaimed my cousin, " surely you are 
jesting." 

"Not I," replied De Maubourg. ''He had not 
arrived ten minutes before complaining of the heat he 
undressed and seated himself in an arm-chair clad only 
in the meagre costiune I have described. The door was 
kept open at his request, and the sentries have had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping the people back, for of 
course everyone is anxious to stare at him." 

" Pardieu ! " cried Le Vernet, " and this man is King 
of France." 

I should have liked to hear more, but Lambert 
arrived just then to take me to bed by my grandmother's 
order, and I seemed scarcely to have slept an hour before 
I was awakened, and hastily dressed by Nannette, who 
was very cross and appeared exceedingly ill at ease. 

I inquired the time, and Nannette curtly informed 
me that it was shortly after half-past four. 

" But that is very early," I exclaimed eagerly. " I 
have never been up so soon in. my life before." 

" And it is to be hoped you never will again, mon- 
sieur," snapped Nannette. " Half-past four is no time 
for respectable Christians to be abroad." 

" Is the King here yet? " I inquired. 

"He is to start at six," replied Nannette. "God 
help him, poor gentleman, and ourselves too, for a 
black day lies before us all, monsieur, that I can tell 
you." 

We made a start at five o'clock, and the black faces 
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of the crowd were not a whit blacker or more gloomy 
than those of our servants. Had they dared I am sure 
they would have refused to continue the journey, but 
they very well knew that there was no gainsaying 
Madame la Comtesse de Fontrailles, and they doubtless 
remembered also that she was a liberal mistress, and 
therefore judged it as well to avoid the dismissal which 
would certainly have been their lot had they thwarted 
her in the slightest degree. 

And after all the journey was no worse than that 
of the previous day, and we were growing inured to 
black looks and insolence. The crowds were swollen to 
multitudes, so that we travelled very, very slowly under 
a burning, cloudless sky, and at Bondy one of our 
horses fell lame, and we had all the trouble in the world 
to get others, for it was decided that we should change 
horses instead of making a halt either at Qaye or 
Bondy. At the latter place the Parisian Guard kept 
back a crowd of horrible hags, who, under the impres- 
sion that we were royalty, rushed upon us, shouting 
ribald jests which I did not understand save that they 
were levelled at the Queen's expense and insinuated that 
Monseigneur the Dauphin was not the son of a man 
whom they called " fat Louis." 

" But of course not," said I. " The Dauphin is the 
King's son, n'est ce pas, mademoiselle? " 

But mademoiselle's cheeks were crimson, and 
my grandmother ' sternly desired Monsieur le 
Vernet to raise the windows at once in spite of the 
heat. 

As we drove slowly through Pantin, a man mounted 
upon a snow-white horse, and surrounded by a staff of 
mounted officers,, cast a sharp, scrutinising glance in our 
direction, and my cousin turned eagerly towards my 
grandmother. j . 
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" Madame, mademoiselle, voila ! " cried he, " there 
goes Lafayette." 

I gazed eagerly after the patriot, whom men called 
" King of Paris," in those evil days. He was an im- 
posing personage, with his great cockaded hat worn 
crosswise over his fair hair, which was guiltless of 
powder, but which was arranged in great puffs over his 
ears. His epaulettes, which were enormous, he wore 
quite differently to the other officers, for they hung low 
over his shoulders in manner which I afterwards learnt 
was the American fashion. 

My grandmother made no comment upon this hero, 
but she did remark presently upon a very curious 
feature of the day's journey. 

" Surely," said she, " the crowds are much quieter 
here than at Meaux." 

I had noticed it myself, but even I, a child, could 
tell that there was nothing of peace about this calm. 
It was a heavy, ominous stillness, in perfect accord with 
the sullen, lowering expression of the multitude. 

It was a relief at first, but after a while it became 
almost harder to bear than the noise, there was some- 
thing so sinister about it. On, on we went, through 
the burning heat of the June day, beset on every side 
by sullen glances, jolted and shaken past bearing, for 
the roads were paved near Paris, and so lined with 
people that the customary order could not be given, 
" One wheel on the ground " — f.' c, in the gutter, which 
always served to lessen the jolting considerably. 

" We shall soon be in Paris now," said my grand- 
mother, observing our discomfort. " The journey has 
passed off better than I anticipated. What do you say, 
Guilbert?" 

" With your permission, madame, I will reserve my 
opinion until we find ourselves safely within the Hotel 
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de Fontrailles," replied my cousin, gloomily. " Here 
at any rate is the barriere/' he added, as the berline 
came to a full stop. 

But the Barriere of la Villette was closed, and 
refused to open either to persuasion or to bribery. 
Monsieur le Vemet shrugged his shoulders. " We must 
make a circuit of the town until we come to a barriere 
that will open to us," said he, rather enjoying, I am 
sure, my grandmother's expression of consternation. 
" Our position will not be enviable if we are refused 
entrance everywhere," he concluded nonchalantly. 

Once again we set off, driving slowly round the town 
amid the dismal, menacing silence, until we arrived at 
the Barriere of Neuilly. It was late, past five o'clock, 
I had been travelling twelve hours and was very, very 
weary. 

"Oh! will they let us in?" I whimpered. "I do 
hope they will let us in." 

There was some parleying between Fernand and 
several gens d'armes, and my cousin put his head out 
of the window and irritably asked what was the matter. 
It was Fernand himself descended to answer him, 
Fernand with dismay and perplexity depicted upon his 
rubicund countenance as he explained the situation. 

" Monsieur and madame," said he, " the traffic is 
suspended. The streets are lined with troops, and are 
to be kept clear for the arrival of His Majesty, who is 
expected almost immediately. What is to be done, 
madame ? " 

He spoke to my grandmother, but he looked at 
Monsieur le Vernet. ' 

*' Mon Dieu!" exclaimed the latter, "but this is 
serious. We cannot turn, can we, Fernand ? " 

" Impossible, monsieur," replied the coachman, " the 
road behind us is equally blocked by now." 
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" We can walk, Guilbert," faltered my grandmother, 
" let us alight and walk. Don't, don't let us stay here. 
Surely there are back streets by which we can reach the 
RueStHonorel" 

" Perhaps," hesitated Le Vernet, " but you are so 
weak, madame. Neither you nor mademoiselle are 
strong enough to push your way through crowds. It 
is not to be thought of 1 " 

" Yes, yes,'' persisted my grandmother, " I am not 
weak. I can walk very well, and so can Estelle. 
Surely these people will make room for an old woman." 

" God knows ! " replied my cousin, shrugging his 
shoulders. " One cannot reckon on the chivalry of 
Jacobins, and there are a good many about, to judge 
from the unpowdered heads I see around." 

My grandmother shuddered. " Still, let us make 
an attempt. Don't let us wait to see them pass, don't, 
Guilbert." 

" Then take my arm, madame," said Le Vernet, 
" and you the other, mademoiselle. At least, as you 
say, we can try. And, Lambert, do you follow with 
Monsieur de Fontrailles. Don't let go his hand for a 
moment, and don't lose sight of us ! " 

" This berline has blocked the way long enough," 
interposed a gendarme. " It must be removed imme- 
diately." 

" Come, come," exclaimed my grandmother, " don't 
stay talking, Guilbert. Let us alight." 

We accordingly made a start, Lambert clinging to my 
hand like a vise, but to reach the Hotel de Fontrailles 
seemed almost hopeless. The streets were lined with 
troops having arms reversed as for a funeral, and 
packed with silent, sullen crowds, who yielded with a 
very ill grace to my cousin's demands for permission to 
pass them. I had never before walked in a crowd, and 
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it was an alarming experience. In spite of Lambert's 
strong arm I was pushed and buffeted. My hat was 
knocked over my eyes, I felt half suffocated. 

"Oh! Lambert," I wailed, "is this Paris? I 
think it's a dreadful place. I wish we had never 
come." 

" Courage, monsieur," said Lambert, who looked 
extremely uneasy himself. " Monsieur le Vemet will 
look after us, be sure of that." 

" But he is in front with grandmaman and made- 
moiselle. He can't see how these canaille are pushing 
me," I sobbed angrily. 

Several people looking round laughed coarsely. 

"Hark to the little aristocrat!" exclaimed one. 
" Pardieu! has he been trying to run away also? " 

" But certainly," replied another, with a burst of 
laughter, " he wants to run away from us, canaille as he 
calls us, like Capet and his brood. And where do you 
want to be off to, mon petit? You are taking the 
wrong road for Varennes." 

There was a roar of laughter at this piece of 
pleasantry, which made me forget my misfortunes in 
indignation for I was not accustomed to be laughed 
at. 

" I wish to go with my grandmother, Madame de 
Fontrailles, to the Rue St Honore," I replied angrily, 
ignoring Lambert's agonised whisper, " Don't speak, 
monsieur, don't speak ! " 

Monsieur le Vemet turned his head uneasily. 

" Don't talk so much, Louis," he commanded sternly, 
but his warning came too late. 

" So he wants to go with madame to the Rue St 
Honore," remarked the first speaker, ironically ; " but 
suppose the Nation does not choose to have him go. 
Suppose the Nation chooses that he and his grand- 
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mother stay to welcome Monsieur and Madame Capet, 
and the young Capets, aristocrats like himself ! " 

There was another burst of laughter as several 
people proceeded to bar the way of Monsieur le Vemet. 
The latter turned and looked at me with anything but 
a friendly eye. 

" Messieurs," said he, " I am sure you will allow me 
to take these ladies out of the crowd. Madame has 
been ill and is just come from a long journey." 

" Ma foi ! " exclaimed a fellow who had not yet 
spoken, throwing a glance at my grandmother, who was 
staring haughtily in front of her, "ma foi! but if 
madame does not like crowds she shall have plenty of 
fresh air. Put her in the front, mes amis, and the 
youngster too." 

It was no sooner said than done. We four, with 
Lambert, were pushed into the front, and the crowd 
closed behind us. 

" Better say nothing, monsieur," whispered a man 
behind civilly to my cousin, " you will only provoke 
them further. I do not think the King can be long 
now, and then you will soon gtt the ladies home." 

I turned and looked at the speaker. He was a man 
of about fifty years, bent and grey with a kind, wrinkled 
face. It was a mere glance I cast at him, but, mon 
Dieu! had I known at whom I looked I should have 
gazed considerably longer. 

However, in my ignorance I bestowed my attention 
equally on others in the crowd around us, which had 
recovered from its temporary merriment and had set- 
tled down again into sullen silence. We were placed 
as the man had suggested, in the best possible position 
for watching the royal arrivals, in the middle of the 
Champs Elysees, immediately behind a row of gens 
d'armes. 
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We were not kept long. As the Tuileries clock 
struck six a mutter of warning ran through the crowd, 
and we heard the distant tramp of horses. A moment 
later my grandmother turned hastily to me. 

" Louis, your hat," said she, " remove your hat, 
mon enfant." 

I obeyed. There was an angry murmur from the 
people surrounding us, and the man behind spoke again. 

" Pardon, madame," said he, " but the orders are 
that all good citizens shall remain covered on this 
occasion." 

" Louis! I forbid you to put on that hat! " exclaimed 
my grandmother, entirely ignoring the speaker. 

The murmur grew louder. " Madame, I really 
think — '* began Le Vernet, uneasily. 

" Put on thy hat, De Lisle, thou little imbecile ! 
Dost thou want to be murdered? Not that it would 
be much loss ! " exclaimed a voice I recognised, and at 
the same time a dirty hand snatched my hat out of my 
hand and placed it firmly on my head. I turned round, 
and there, to my amazement, stood Simon. 

My grandmother started and so did Le Vernet. I 
do not know what would have happened had not a 
whisper suddenly attracted their attention and that of 
everyone else. 

" They come! They are coming! " 

The great berline came slowly along the rising ground 
of L'Etoile, followed by three carriages and attended 
by several men on horseback, among whom I recognised 
Monsieur La Tour Maubourg. Slowly it jolted and 
lumbered along, the three bodyguards, Moustier, Mai- 
den and Valory, crowded together on the box, their 
yellow liveries thick with dust, a couple of grenadiers 
clinging to the roof as some slight protection for them. 

I had only a glance to spare for them, for my atten- 
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tion was riveted on the people inside, a large party it 
seemed to me. 

The fat, heavy man with the long, pimpled face 
and aquiline nose I knew must be the King. He was 
nothing very wonderful to look at, but ah! the lady 
sitting near him — Marie Antoinette, Arch-Duchess of 
Austria and Queen of France! Was ever fairy prin- 
cess more lovely? Impossible! for her beauty shone 
out as the sun beneath the dusty grey hat with side fall- 
ing veil and through all the marks of travel stain and 
weariness. One of the commissioners (I heard after- 
wards it was Barnave) sat between her and the King, 
and opposite were Madame Elizabeth and the two poor 
children, who had been travelling without rest for the 
greater part of five days, and who looked sick and 
drooping. Madame Royale was seated upon her gov- 
erness's knee, and I particularly noticed the light curl- 
ing hair of the little Dauphin, so like my own. As the 
berline passed, my grandmother, curtseying low, burst 
into loud and bitter sobs. Marie Antoinette heard her, 
and gazing at; her in some surprise, bowed gravely. 
Well might she feel surprised, for in all that vast 
throng my grandmother's voice was the only one I 
heard lifted either in sympathy or censure, and I am 
told that it was the same along the entire line of route 
to the Tuileries. All was silence. 

A silence that did not last as far as we were con- 
cerned. Hardly had the melancholy procession passed 
before the voice of Simon broke into oaths both loud 
and deep, oaths which included not only the royal fam- 
ily but ourselves also. How he did curse ! My grand- 
mother and mademoiselle put their hands up to their 
ears in horror, and Monsieur le Vernet looked more un- 
easy than ever, and indeed it was an uncomfortable 
position for him alone in the midst of a threatening 
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multitude, responsible for the safety of a couple of 
women and a young child. 

" Tais-toi, Simon," rebuked our civil friend, " one 
does not need to forget one's manners to be a good 
citizen." 

" The devil ! " retorted Simon ; " but I am no mealy- 
mouthed aristocrat, friend Sanson, though it appears to 
me that thou hast a leaning that way thyself." 

The man called Sanson shrugged his shoulders but 
made no reply. 

*' Perhaps it is as well," interposed another, laughing 
heartily, " for methinks that Citizen Sanson is likely to 
make the acquaintance of a number of them in future." 

This sally, the point of which was mercifully lost 
upon us, was greeted with frantic cheers. 

"What sayest thou to that, Sanson?" shouted 
Simon. 

" That I hope I shall always do my duty," replied 
Sanson, gravely. 

" Monsieur," interposed my cousin, in a low tone, 
" is it possible, do you think, for me to take these ladies 
in safety to the Rue St Honore? " 

" I think so," he replied doubtfully, " though such 
as you may find the streets rough, monsieur. Stay ! " 
he added, " I know of a by-way which may be tolerably 
quiet. If you will permit me I will escort you, and I 
should advise your man here to carry the child." 

" Monsieur, you are most kind," replied my grand- 
mother, graciously. 

" Voyez, mes amis ! " shouted Simon, " Sanson is 
taking the aristocrats home. Let's toast them before 
they go." 

" A toast ! " howled the mob. " Simon will give a 
toast. Quick! Glasses! Wine!" 

There was a wine-shop close at hand, and drink was 
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quickly procured while the mob closed round us 
again. 

'' Mon Dieu! what is to be done?" whispered Le 
Vemet. 

" I am afraid, monsieur, we must let them have their 
own way," replied the man called Sanson. 

"Here's to the health of Citizen Sanson and his 
friends the aristocrats ! " yelled Simon. " To their next 
merry meeting, mes amis ! Drink to their next merry 
meeting ! " 

The toast was drunk amid vociferous applause, and 
several National Guards came up to know the cause of 
the tumult. The people dispersed quietly enough then, 
and we hurried along breathlessly, piloted by our new 
friend along unfrequented streets and alleys. He ap- 
peared reserved and silent, and replied very briefly 
to the few observations made by Monsieur le 
Vernet. 

Arrived at the comer of a street the latter glanced 
about him with an air of relief. 

" Why," said he, " my stables are along this road — 
No. 17. Lambert, put down Monsieur de Fontrailles 
and go and see if any of my men are about." 

Lambert, nothing loath, departed on this congenial 
errand, and soon returned with Mottelet, who stared 
mightily at the sight of our companion. 

" My good man," exclaimed my cousin, " we need 
trespass no longer on your kindness. My servant here 
will conduct us to our hotel." He put his hand in his 
pocket and produced a gold coin, which he tendered 
to Sanson. 

The latter shook his head. " Pardon, monsieur, but 
I am in no need of money," said he. " I am glad to 
have been of service to you and — good-day, mesdames 
and monsieur." 
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He turned hastily and walked away, leaving the 
postilion, Mottelet, staring after him. 

"Do you know that man, Mottelet?" asked my 
cousin. 

" I know of him, monsieur," replied the postilion in 
a curious tone of voice. 

"Who is he?" 

" Monsieur," replied Mottelet, " that man is Sanson, 
the public executioner." 

" Mbrdieu ! " ejaculated Le Vemet, under his breath. 

" To our next merry meeting! " exclaimed my grand- 
mother, bitterly. " We have fallen on strange days, 
Guilbert!" 

We turned and walked in silence to the Rue St 
Honore, and that was the way we came to Paris on 
Saturday, the twenty-fifth of June, in the year of grace 
1791. 
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CHAPTER X 

CAUSERIE DE PARIS 

We settled down into life at the Hotel de Fontrailles, 
and Paris, to all appearances, settled down also. There 
were no more furious mobs, only crowds of well-dressed 
merry people thronging the theatres and restaurants, 
and if an unpowdered Jacobin head appeared occasion- 
ally in Venua's cafe on its way to the club, which was 
situated in the very street where was my grandmother's 
hotel, why — ^no one took any particular notice of it. 
The King was forgiven ! The, flight to Varennes was 
forgotten. 

This suited my cousin. Monsieur le Vernet, exactly. 
Never had I seen him so gay and light-hearted as during 
the first three months after our arrival in Paris. And 
indeed his position was enviable, for he was practically 
master of the Hotel de Fontrailles ; the servants adored 
him, for he invariably kept a civil tongue in his head to- 
wards them and was remarkably free with his (or rather 
my grandmother's) money; horses and carriage were at 
his constant disposal ; his costumes, if not more costly, 
were at least treble the number of his former impecu- 
nious days, and he cut quite the most elegant figure 
among the well-dressed habitues of Meot's or Beauvil- 
lier's, for he lounged away a considerable part of his 
time at these famous cafes in the Palais Royal. 

On one great occasion, it was in honour of my 
eighth birthday I remember, he took me to dine with 
him at the former restaurant. I had a magnificent 
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time; Monsieur Meot himself conducted us to the red 
room, and was most careful to point out the glories of 
the wine list, which comprised a choice of twenty-two 
kinds of red wine, twenty-seven of white, and sixteen 
different kinds of liqueurs. How Lambert did smack 
his lips when I told him about it afterwards ! Monsieur 
le Vemet finally persuaded me to indulge in a glass of 
liqueur, and he, with several other friends, who had 
joined us at dinner, looked on with great amusement 
while I drank it, manfully trying to conceal my grim- 
aces, for I found it far less palatable than the lemonade 
with which I had begun the banquet. It had the effect 
at first of making me exceedingly pert and talkative, 
and I retailed several of Femand's choicest anecdotes 
to an amused and appreciative audience, but as I drained 
the last dregs a sudden dizziness overtook me, and slip- 
ping from my chair I fell prone under the table, whence 
I was rescued by Monsieur Meot himself, amid the roars 
of the assembled company. 

Monsieur le Vernet was extremely anxious that my 
grandmother or mademoiselle should not hear of my 
little escapade, for he explained that gentlemen always 
tried to keep their little follies from the ladies, so I 
contented myself with boasting to Lambert how drunk 
I had been on my birthday at Meot's, and we attrib- 
uted my frightful sickness next day to the Creme a 
TAnglais in which I had freely indulged, and of 
course that may have had something to do with it 
also. 

My cousin, who had experienced some difficulty in 
getting me home on this memorable occasion, took me 
to dine with him no more, and in future I had to con- 
tent myself with a modest lemonade or sir op at Venua's 
Cafe, which was only a stone's throw from our house, 
and in whose beautiful gardens, extending to the Ter- 
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rasse des Feuillants, I could play during the long hot 
summer evenings. 

Generally Lambert took me to walk daily in the 
Tuileries Gardens, where, leaving me to play about, he 
would seat himself, and drawing a newspaper from his 
pocket he would proceed to read it, keeping a watchful 
eye upon m3rself the while. I crept up behind him more 
than once to see what he was reading, and it was always 
a paper called Uami du Peuple, with the name of 
"Marat" printed very conspicuously upon its cover. 
Lambert was terribly afraid when I questioned him 
concerning this " Marat," for he explained that Madame 
la Comtesse would certainly send him away should she 
hear of his reading any such paper, which embodied 
the views of a Republican friend of his own. I prom- 
ised willingly enough to keep silence for I was fond of 
Lambert and did not wish to see him turned away, 
whereupon he became quite communicative, read me 
such trifles out of the paper as he thought might in- 
terest me, and on our way home actually pointed out 
this Marat walking in the Champs Elysees with a man 
called Robespierre. I cannot say much for the latter, 
but Marat was dreadful to look upon. He was a little 
man, hideously ugly, with a tumed-up nose. His 
coarse black hair was escaping from a greasy cloth 
which he wore bound round his head, and he wore a 
dingy green overcoat adorned with a shabby fur collar. 

" Monsieur Marat looks very nasty," said I, deci- 
sively, to Lambert. "If the Ami du Peuple is anything 
like himself it must be nasty too." 

But Lambert only laughed, and begged me once again 
not to mention the matter to my grandmother. 

The scenes in the Tuileries Gardens were gay and 
varied. One saw an endless stream of National 
Guards, with here and there a blue Grenadier or a red 
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Swiss among the well-dressed people and respectable 
bourgeois who thronged these grounds in the summer 
time. Once or twice I caught a glimpse of their 
Majesties setting out for an airing in the Champs 
Elysees, surrounded by a crowd, good-humoured now, 
and shouting " Vive le roi ! Vive la reine ! " with all 
their strength. This was in the month of September, 
after the King had accepted the Constitution. 

Notwithstanding all this I grew very weary of the 
Tuileries and constantly hankered after the sights and 
sounds of the streets outside. I also longed with a 
mighty longing for Femand's company, and so I think 
did Lambert. 

" We never go to the stables in Paris," I grumbled 
one day. " Why can't we go to the stables and see 
Fernand?" 

" You would not find him there, monsieur," replied 
Lambert. " His harness-room here is not as comfort- 
able as at the chateau." 

" Then where does he go? " I asked curiously. " Is 
heat the hotel?" 

" No, monsieur," replied the footman, " he spends 
his spare time in the Petit Carrousel with his friend 
Ronsin." 

Of course after this admission nothing would do but 
that I must visit the Petit Carrousel also, and Lambert, 
greatly tempted, allowed himself at last to be per- 
suaded. 

We had not far to go. Leaving the gardens, we 
passed along the Quai des Tuileries through the Cour 
des Princes and Place de Carrousel into the street of 
that name. I looked about me with delight. 

"Oh! Lambert, this is amusing!" cried I. "This 
is better than the gardens." 

The street was narrow and ill-paved, the lamps 
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swung overhead right in the middle of the road as in 
every other street in Paris. The Petit Carrousel was 
surrounded by high houses, adjoining the Courts of the 
Tuileries. There were taverns without end, harness- 
makers' shops, and the Place was crowded with cabs and 
half-drunken porters and ostlers. I lingered at the old 
gateway of the king's stables, looking at the horses 
carved on the broken stone, until Lambert grew im- 
patient 

" Come along, monsieur, and keep hold of my hand. 
Ah! mon Dieul " 

This last exclamation was in reference to a carriage 
which came dashing along, one wheel in the gutter, 
driving us into the middle of the road, where we were 
in imminent danger of being rim over by a cabriolet 
driven with great rapidity by a fashionably-dressed 
young man. Our progress along the Place as far as 
Ronsin's saddler's shop was more breathless than pleas- 
ant as we dashed from side to side in order to avoid 
the innumerable conveyances, the drivers of which paid 
not the slightest attention to us poor pedestrians. The 
morning had been wet, and consequently the gutters 
were brimming with filthy mud, with which Lambert 
and I were liberally bespattered by the time we reached 
our destination. 

Arrived there, no welcome awaited us. Fernand 
was there, it is true, seated in the midst of a circle of 
boon companions, each furnished with pipe and glass, 
and not only did he seem extremely disconcerted at my 
unexpected appearance but he rated Lambert soundly 
for daring to bring me into the Petit Carrousel. I 
suspect that with so many friends of his own in Paris 
Lambert's and my company was no longer valuable, 
and he was disgusted also at my dirty condition, for my 
silk stockings were plastered thick with mud, my white 
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dimity breeches and waistcoat were splashed and 
stained, and my hair himg limp over my moist, hot 
forehead. 

" Madame la Comtesse, your own grandmother, 
would not know you ! " exclaimed Fernand, in righteous 
indignation. " You resemble a street gamin, monsieur, 
a vrai canaille. Ma f oi I Lambert, you must not bring 
Monsieur de Fontrailles to see me in places such as the 
Petit Carrousel. At Les Islettes — that was an entirely 
different matter." 

Lambert and I turned to leave the shop much chap- 
fallen, and, as ill-luck would have it, who should meet 
us upon the very threshold but Monsieur le Vemet, who 
had called at Ronsin's for some slight repairs to his 
harness. He was driving his new carriage, called a 
" wisky," of a pattern just imported from England, for 
my cousin, not content with leading sartorial fashion in 
Paris, must needs patronise the latest thing in convey- 
ances also ; and very smart he looked in his long driving 
coat of the colour known as Cheveux de Reine, his three- 
cornered hat and loose silken cravat, a great contrast 
to myself. His disgust at my untidy appearance ex- 
ceeded even Femand's; he peremptorily forbade any 
further street promenading, and entirely declining the 
pleasure of my company in his " wisky," he sent me 
home with Lambert in a cabriolet, both of us under 
a cloud of disapproval. He never mentioned the 
matter to my grandmother, but he spoke to Lambert 
later, and though I do not know what he said, I noticed 
that the footman seemed in future very much in awe of 
Le Vemet, and the continual warning not to mention 
such and such a matter to Madame la Comtesse was 
almost invariably changed to an entreaty to say 
nothing to my cousin. Monsieur le Vernet. Twice I 
was taken to the theatre. In those days the play- 
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houses opened at four or five o'clock and the perform- 
ances ended before ten, so there was nothing very 
unreasonable in a child attending a play. Besides, both 
of these occasions were special, as Her Majesty had 
signified her intention of being present, and I actually 
attended the play under the wing of my grandmother, 
who sat in her box surrounded by gaily-dressed friends, 
her black gown lightened by exquisite lace, and so 
ablaze with diamonds that it hurt my eyes to look long 
at her. 

The first of the plays was most agreeable, for the 
Theatre Francis had been carefully packed with 
royalists, and the scene when the beautiful Queen 
entered with Mesdames Royale and Elizabeth was one of 
intense enthusiasm. I clapped and shouted frantically 
myself, my grandmother smiling indulgently as she and 
mademoiselle waved their lace handkerchiefs, and Mon- 
sieur le Vernet shouting his loudest. Indeed the whole 
play-house echoed again with the cries of " Vive le roi ! 
Vive la reine I " 

I was sorry when the raising of the curtain stopped 
the noise and we settled down quietly to watch La 
Gouvernante, and Mademoiselle Contat did not appear 
to me to be half as beautiful as Marie Antoinette, who 
sat there, her eyes sparkling, her face flushed with the 
pleasure of believing herself still beloved by her people. 
Her hair was dressed simply, as was most of the other 
ladies, for the great Leonard, having assisted much 
against his will in the royal flight, dared not return to 
Paris, and his innumerable fair clients, whose heads he 
had been wont to crown with marvellous tower-like 
structures, were left bewailing his absence even more 
energetically than they deplored His Majesty's capture. 

The fall of the curtain that evening was the signal 
for renewed applause, and all left the theatre very 
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happy, and confident the good old times were come 
again, and that the power of the throne was once more 
firmly re-established. 

The second occasion did not end as auspiciously as 
the first, for the audience in the Theatre Italien was 
largely represented by Jacobins. The play selected 
was Gretry's Les EvSnements Imprevus, and when 
Madame Dugazon bowed towards the Queen as she 
sung the words, " Ah ! how I love my mistress ! " there 
was an uproar. 

Voices from the pit cried loudly, " No mistress ! 
No master ! Liberty ! " and angry voices from the 
boxes and slips retorted, " Vive le roi ! Vive la reine ! " 
I need hardly say that my grandmother's voice was 
among the loudest of these latter, much to the discom- 
fiture of Monsieur le Vemet, who did not enjoy being 
among an enthusiastic minority, and though invited by 
my grandmother to take part in the free fight which 
ensued, he promptly excused himself on the grounds 
that his presence was necessary to ensure the safety of 
the ladies. He lost as little time as possible in escorting 
us out of the theatre, and the barker hailing a cabriolet, 
for our carriage was not yet arrived, we were hurried 
back to the Hotel de Fontrailles, I frightened and ex- 
cited, mademoiselle sad and tearful, and my grand- 
mother in a towering passion, angry even with my 
cousin in that he had decided that discretion was the 
better part of valour and had refused to insult the 
Jacobin enragSs who had filled the pit to overflowing. 

My cousin's ointment was not without its flies. A 
royalist by birth and conviction, he loved to be all 
things to all men, and though he heartily despised the 
bourgeois and revolutionary canaille, he invariably 
treated them with some show of civility. He desired 
nothing better than to live in peace and plenty, and to 
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live in peace as a dependant of my grandmother's was 
well nigh impossible, for she coimted the King's enemies 
as her own, and hating them with an implacable hatred, 
she lost no opportunity of showing her contempt, and 
expected all under her control to do the same. And 
Guilbert le Vernet was dependent on her for the very 
bread he ate. 

His one hope of independence lay in a wealthy 
marriage, and he had set his desire on Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Hilaire more firmly than ever since he came to 
Paris ; also I believe that what little heart he possessed 
was entirely at her disposal, for her sweet, submissive 
manner suited him exactly. He treated her in a semi- 
paternal manner which deceived no one except herself, 
and showered gifts upon her, trinkets, flowers and bon- 
bons, of which latter I received more than my share. 
I ate the sweetmeats, but all the same I felt jealous for 
my father, and one day I attacked her on the subject. 

" Mademoiselle," said I, " do you like Monsieur le 
Vernet better than papa? " 

Mademoiselle gave a sudden start and dropped her 
embroidery. " Oh ! Louis, what makes you think 
that?" she faltered. 

" I don't know," I answered doubtfully. " I 
thought that perhaps you might. You see my cousin 
is so rich, since he came to live with grandmaman, and 
he is beautifully dressed and can give you so many 
things. And papa is so very poor and can give you 
nothing." 

" He has given me his love," said she, quietly, " and 
that is enough." 

" Then you do like him best ! " I exclaimed joyfully. 
" So do I, though I like Monsieur le Vernet too. He is 
very kind — and so smart," I added as an afterthought. 

" There is all the difference in the world between 
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love and like," said mademoiselle. " Oh ! Louis," she 
added, just as if I were grown up, " I think of him every 
day and all day, though I must never, never speak of 
him. And as to your cousin — ^what can I do? I am 
yourgrandmother's guest, I cannot offend her by acting 
coldly towards her friends, and, as you say. Monsieur 
le Vemet is kind, though he has supplanted Rouget — 
your father. As to the presents, I'll have no more of 
them. I'll accept from no man what Rouget de Lisle 
is not able to give me." 

" Oh ! mademoiselle, don't say that," I cried in 
consternation. " My cousin will be so angry. Go on 
loving papa best, but take the presents — ^the bon-bons 
especially." 

But mademoiselle would not be persuaded, and I 
am sure she kept her word, for as the days wore on 
Monsieur le Vemet's manner became less cheerful by 
many degrees, and he sought to find out during a walk 
with me if mademoiselle ever mentioned my father 
now, whom upon this occasion he called by his right 
name and not by the epithet, " damned Judas." 

For the first time he got nothing out of me. I was 
terrified lest I should be drawn into revealing the 
details of our conversation, as I most certainly should 
have been had I made any admission, therefore I lied 
unblushingly, and declared upon my honour that 
never, never in my presence did Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Hilaire mention the name of Rouget de Lisle. 

My cousin appeared only half satisfied, but he 
treated me to macaroons and lemonade at Venua's on 
our way home, and I congratulated myself warmly on 
the success of my dissimulation, for had I told the truth 
I well know that no treat would have been in store for 
me. 

As luck would have it I became the means of opening 
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my cousin's eyes to the truth a few days later, though 
by no words of my own. 

It happened thus: We had been in Paris some 
three months by now, and like a great many other 
people I had been bitten by an intense enthusiasm for 
Lafayette, an enthusiasm upon which my grandmother 
looked very coldly, and which I found it prudent to 
conceal in her presence. 

I remember how one evening, shortly after we came 
to Paris, as I lay in bed restless and feverish, imable to 
sleep because of the heat, my attention was attracted 
by the clatter of horses' hoQfs, and upon Nannette 
lifting me to the window I beheld Monsieur de Lafayette 
galloping past in full uniform upon his great white 
horse, Jean Leblanc, surroimded by a torch-bearing es- 
cort, upon his way (so my bonne informed me) to the 
king's coucher. Lafayette, as I have said, was called 
" King of Paris " at this time, and the thought crossed 
my childish mind, as he dashed past in the flickering 
torch-light, of what a much more kingly figure he cut 
than fat, homely Louis. 

"Lambert," said I next day, "wouldn't you much, 
much rather be King of Paris than King of France? " 

Lambert assented heartily, and my walk was greatly 
enlivened that day by listening to his anecdotes con- 
cerning the great general and his equally famous 
charger, Jean Leblanc. The Parisians looked upon this 
horse with superstitious reverence and awe, and 
Lambert described to me the way in which they would 
follow it through the streets and crowd about it as if a 
great white horse was the finest sight on earth. 

/ had only twice seen this wonderful animal, and 
each time at a distance, -and like the rest of the 
Parisians I greatly longed to come to closer quarters 
with it. It was a long time before such an opportunity 
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occurred, but when at last it did I was not slow to take 
advantage of it. 

It was a beautiful day in early October, and Made- 
moiselle Estelle, having an engagement at a friend's 
house, had elected to walk rather than drive, therefore 
my grandmother had suggested that Lambert and I 
should escort her to her destination in the Rue Neuve 
des Mathurins and take our usual walk in the Tuileries 
Gardens later. We accordingly set out, I trotting 
along beside her, chattering gaily and in the highest of 
spirits, Lambert following at a respectful distance. 
Arrived at the Rue Neuve des Mathurins I espied, 
standing before a house. No. 32*, a white horse, riderless, 
in charge of a lacquey, and I immediately knew it for 
my idol. 

" Voila, mademoiselle, Lambert ! " I shrieked. 
" Voila ! there is Jean Leblanc! ^' 

I made a rush forward, with piercing screams of joy, 
and Jean Leblanc, resenting my noisy enthusiasm, 
plunged, reared, and knocked me down, my head 
colliding in the fall with a sharp stone. 

Lambert snatched me up with a violent shake and a 
muttered oath. The man in charge of Jean Leblanc 
did not attempt to disguise the violence of his language 
as he strove to soothe the frightened animal; I heard 
mademoiselle's voice asking through her tears if I were 
dead, and then some people ran out of the house, there 
were a great many exclamations and a great deal of 
confusion, and it ended in my being carried into the 
house, where I think I fainted, for the blood was flowing 
copiously from the wound in my head. 

When I came to myself my head was bound up and 
I was lying on a sofa surroimded by quite a crowd of 
people, and mademoiselle and Lambert ran joyfully 
to me as I opened my eyes. 
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" Don't cry, mademoiselle," said I, remarking that 
her eyes were red and swollen with weeping. " Don't 
cry. I feel quite well now, only my head aches a little." 
, " Le cher petit ! " exclaimed a lady, with the 
sweetest voice I had ever heard, " he thinks of others 
rather than himself." 

" The child will do well enough now," remarked an 
elderly gentleman seated by my side ; " he had better, 
however, be taken home as soon as possible, and put to 
bed quietly. And no more rtmning under horses' 
hoofs in future, remember that, monsieur," he added, 
shaking his head gravely at me. 

" I do not like Jean Leblanc," I exclaimed ener- 
getically. " He is only a common ordinary horse 
after all, or else he would never have knocked me down. 
Lambert, you must have been telling me lies about 
him all this time." 

Poor Lambert turned very red, and Monsieur de 
Lafayette came forward, the great frizzed puffs of hair 
over his ears shaking with laughter. " Of course he is 
only an ordinary horse, mon cher enfant, but others 
besides your footman think him wonderful. Let this 
be a lesson to you both never to listen to idle tales in 
future for they are sure to lead you into mischief." 

" Lambert calls you the King of Paris, Monsieur 
le General. Is that an idle tale also?" I asked 
curiously. 

" Monsieur! Monsieur! " remonstrated poor 
Lambert, in a low tone. 

" It's to be hoped so," replied Lafayette, shrugging 
his shoulders, with the great, low, hanging epaulettes. 
" It's no very great thing to be a king nowadays, mon 
enfant." 

"Not King of France, of course," I replied, "but 
I thought it would; be nice to be King of Paris and ride 
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that horrid Jean Leblanc, and hear all the people 
calling, ' Vive Lafayette! ' " 

" King of France or King of Paris, it's much the 
same," replied the general. " Tout passe, mon cher, 
tout passe ! " 

"And in the meantime," remarked the elderly 
man, rising, " too much talking is not good for little 
boys with sore heads. Madame de Beauhamais, I 
leave him in your hands. Keep him quiet until his 
friends send to fetch him home." 

" But certainly, Dr Brunier," replied the lady with 
the beautiful voice. " I am going to send everyone 
away, and I myself, with Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire, 
will watch by the little patient. Alexandre, you will 
take Monsieur de Lafayette into the salle-d manger, and 
you (turning to Lambert) will perhaps go to the Rue 
St Honore and acquaint Madame de Fontrailles with 
your little master's misfortune." 

Dr Brunier bowed himself out politely, Lambert left 
the room hastily, and as Monsieur de Beauharnais 
disappeared with the general, a little girl about nine or 
ten years old sidled into the room, and laid her cheek 
caressingly against Madame de Beauharnais' arm. 

" Let me sit by the little boy, mamma," she en- 
treated, " I'll be so good and very quiet." 

The lady smiled, and stroked the child's hair 
tenderly. She was slim and very elegant in figure, 
and though her features were nothing remarkable and 
her complexion sallow, she had the most beautiful eyes 
I had ever seen. 

" Very well, Hortense, if you remember your prom- 
ise," said she, " but I cannot have Eugene ; he might 
be noisy, and besides, one is sufficient." 

Little Hortense seated herself beside me and her 
eyes twinkled as she looked at me. 
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" Did you really think the general's horse was so 
wonderful? " she asked in a whisper. " But you should 
hear what my brother Eugene says about it." 

" What does he say? " I asked eagerly. 

" Why, he tells me that Jean Leblanc is only an old 
pack horse from the Tuileries riding-school whom no 
one will ride, and he says its real name is Engagement." 

"Is that really so?" I exclaimed. "Is the general 
still in this house? Why don't you ask him? " 

" But it might offend him," replied Hortense, with 
simplicity, " and mamma says we must always be care- 
ful not to hiu-t people's feelings." 

" Hortense," admonished Madame de Beauharnais, 
" remember your promise not to chatter too much." 

The little girl subsided into silence, and I turned my 
attention to that corner of the room where my hostess 
was sitting hand-in-hand with mademoiselle, and I 
listened with all my ears to catch what they might be 
saying. 

" Faithless little one ! " exclaimed Madame de Beau- 
harnais, " have you then forgotten all your old friends ? 
You have actually been in Paris three months without 
seeing me." 

"Ah! madame, believe me, it was not my fault," 
cried poor mademoiselle. " I have thought of you 
constantly, but Monsieur Lefebre, my imcle, will only 
permit me to visit with Madame de Fontrailles's friends, 
and — ^and you are not among them." 

" And the best friend of all, cherie — ^the one who used 
to be the best friend! What of him? " 

Mademoiselle burst into tears and buried her face 
on madame's breast. " Ah ! madame ! madame ! " 
she sobbed, "what can I do? What shall I do? I 
hear nothing, see nothing — I may not even speak of him, 
and my heart is just sick with longing." 
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" Then you still love him ? " whispered Madame de 
Beauhamais. " The rumour is not true that you are 
to marry a man called Le Vemet? " 

"Oh! . God forbid!" cried mademoiselle. "And 
are people saying that? What shall I do? He may 
hear of it, and I cannot undeceive him." 

" No, ma petite," replied madame, smiling, " your 
hands are tied fori the present ; but perhaps I — " 

" You have seen him ! He is in Paris ! " exclaimed 
the girl. 

" Ah ! no ! no ! you mistake me. He is still in 
Strasburg. But perhaps a letter — " 

" Madame ! madame ! you are too good," cried ' 
mademoiselle. "You will tell him how I love him, 
how I think of him, dream of him ! You will tell him 
how constantly I pf ay the good God to bring us together 
again. And send him a thousand kisses from me." 

They were both so excited that they never saw the 
door open, never heard the servant announce a visitor, 
and as for me, my voice refused to utter any words of 
welcome; therefore Guilbert le Vemet remained stand- 
ing on the threshold, and must have heard the whole 
of mademoiselle's last speech, before Hortense de 
Beauhamais, slipping from her chair, ran across the 
room and pulled her mother's sleeve to attract her 
attention. 

The perfect breeding of Madame de Beauhamais 
and my cousin tided over the awkward five minutes 
that ensued. Le Vemet's thanks were profuse for 
madame's kindness, his anxiety for my welfare was 
extreme, but through it all there was that glint in his 
eye that I knew so well and that was a sign with him 
of overwhelming anger. 

Our adieux were not prolonged. I kissed Madame 
de Beauhamais and little Hortense affectionately, but 
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my wishes that I should see them both again were 
checked by Monsieur le Vemet picking me up in his 
arms and carrying me to the carriage, which bore us 
quickly to the Hotel de Fontrailles, where we were 
received upon the very threshold by my terrified grand- 
mother. 

How little I thought on that October evening that 
I had been in the presence of her of whom it had 
been prophesied long ago in St Domingo : " Greater 
than a queen, thou shalt die upon an ash heap ! " ^ 
Truly in those days Time held strange things in store 
for many of us. 

1 La Malmaison, where the Empress Josephine died, was used at 
the time of the above prophecy as the refuse heap for Paris. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE 

I SPENT a delightful time for the first few days follow- 
ing my accident, for it seemed to be everybody's mis- 
sion to pet and pamper me as much as possible. Even 
Monsieur le Vernet vied with the rest of the household 
in playing games with me and supplying me with toys 
and sweetmeats. He even gave up a banquet at his 
favourite restaurant on the first night in order that he 
might sit at my bedside and aa^ure himself of my safety. 
This piece of self-sacrifice won him the golden opinion 
of the entire household, for he did not seek to hide his 
light under a bushel, but lost no opportunity of referring 
to the splendours of the fea,st and to the distinguished 
company he was to have had the pleasure of meeting. 

My grandmother especially was profuse in her thanks 
to him and praises of his unselfishness,, and indeed he 
and I divided the honours between us, for if I received 
the attention due to an invalid, my cousin bore the 
laurels due to unselfish heroism. 

General de Lafayette called to apologise for an 
accident which was entirely my own fault, also to 
inquire after me. A civil message was sent to him as 
to my well-being, but he was not invited to cross the 
threshold. A note of thanks^ was despatched per 
Lambert to Madame de Beauharnais, but my grand- 
mother was deaf to my importunities to see something 
more of this sweet and gracious lady who had taken my 
fancy wonderfully as I lay upon her sofa in the little 
house in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins. 
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" I have no desire to increase my visiting-list, 
Louis," remarked my grandmother, coldly, when I 
besought her to go and see Madame de Beauharnais and 
take me with her. " A letter of thanks is quite 
sufficient." 

Monsieur le Vernet looked up from my grand- 
mother's favourite newspaper, Uami du Rot, I re- 
member noticing this paper because its name bore such 
a striking resemblance to Lambert's fancy, Uami du 
Peuple. I wondered if the same people wrote both 
journals, but Lambert assured me that the exact 
opposite was the case and that Monsieur Marat had 
nothing in the world to do with Uami du Roi. My 
cousin, as I said, looked up from this paper and 
laughed lightly. 

"We should be thankful," said he, "that Louis 
did not choose the steps of the Jacobins or Cordeliers 
for the scene of his accident. Your footman would 
have looked well, madame, conveying a letter of thanks 
in either of those directions." 

"Oh, mon Dieu! what an idea! Quel horreur!" 
exclaimed my grandmother, turning quite pale. 

Dr Brunier was fortunate enough to find favour in 
her sight, and on his calling to inquire after me he was 
at once invited to come in and visit his small patient. 
He bore the unimpeachable position of doctor to the 
children of France, and his wife, besides being first 
woman of the bedchamber to Madame Royale, had also 
accompanied the Royal Family in their flight to 
Varennes. 

The Beauharnais' were no friends of his, but chancing 
to be passing at the time of my accident he had hurried 
to the house and volunteered his services. 

I was too well to need any medical attention, but 
Monsieur Brunier enlarged upon my wonderful* resem- 
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blance to Monseigneur the Dauphin, which had struck 
him from the first moment of seeing me unconscious in 
Lambert's arms. 

"Ah! mon enfant," he exclaimed, sighing heavily, 
" how happy is your lot compared with the fate of that 
poor child." 

" I think not, monsieur," remarked my grandmother, 
quietly, " for whatever be the Dauphin's misfortunes, 
at least he has the happiness of being blessed in his 
parents." 

Dr Brunier looked curiously at her, but did not 
venture to reply, and after he had taken his leave my 
grandmother sat staring at me for a long, long while, as 
if the doctor's visit had put some strange new idea into 
her head. Presently she called me to her and kissed me 
earnestly. "Louis, Louis," she whispered, "thank 
God, mon enfant, that there is such a thing as repara- 
tion." 

And when I asked her the meaning of that last long 
word she refused to tell me, bidding me run away and 
play instead. 

It was in early spring when Monsieur Lefebre 
fulfilled his promise and came to visit us in Paris, and 
everyone remarked how the old man had aged since the 
summer at Les Islettes. He seemed dispirited and 
weary, and lamented with a sad foreboding over the 
state of France, though really we seemed to be getting 
along very comfortably, and nothing of any moment 
had happened lately save that Lafayette had justified 
his opinion of the transitoriness of kingship by resigning 
his command and quitting Paris, so that neither he 
nor Jean Leblanc were seen any more, also the people 
clamoured incessantly for bread, the price of which 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

I think Monsieur Lefebre was surprised at the 
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position of my cousin in our household and the bound- 
less confidence shown him by my grandmother, and as 
confidence begets confidence, the old man began to pin 
his faith to Monsieur le Vemet also, and in the course 
of a quiet walk which we three took in the Tuileries 
Gardens he unbosomed himself to his companion, and 
explained how the guardianship of his niece lay upon 
him like a heavy burden in these troublous times, and 
feeling his own life to be most uncertain how he longed 
to see her safely and speedily settled in the care of a 
good man ere the storm should burst. 

Both gentlemen thought that I was entirely en- 
grossed by a new plaything which I had brought out 
with me, though I should have thought that Monsieur 
le Vernet would have known me better by this time; 
but it may have been that he was too anxious to gain 
the priest's confidence to run the risk of checking it by 
hinting at my listening proclivities. At all events my 
wandering attention was caught by the mention of 
mademoiselle's name, and during the remainder of the 
conversation I listened with all my ears. 

But that I had grown wise from experience I might 
have remarked on the sudden change of my cousin's 
views as regarded the future of France. Only a day 
or two previously I had heard him pooh-poohing the 
idea of any future .trouble, and yet here was he to-day 
shaking his head with Monsieur Lef ebre, and vying with 
the old man in dismal anticipations and gloomy con- 
jectures. 

As to mademoiselle's needing a protector, he was 
in the fullest accord with Monsieur Lefebre. " It has 
been the dream of my life since I knew Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Hilaire to offer that protection," said he, with a 
heavy sigh. 

" Well, monsieur, well ! " exclaimed the priest. 
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eagerly, " and what is to prevent that dream from 
becoming a reality? " 

" Monsieur, you are too kind," replied Le Vemet. 
" My position, which at one time was a little uncertain, 
is assured now; I am perfectly able to keep a wife in 
comfort, nay, luxury. The difficulty rests with the 
lady herself. I fear a prior attachment — " He broke 
off, with another heavy sigh. 

" Monsieur ! " exclaimed the priest, impatiently, 
" my niece is a foolish girl, and her little head is full of 
silly, romantic notions. Trust me, monsieur, she shall 
be made to hear reason. I leave Paris a week to-day. 
Depend upon it everything shall be settled before I go." 

My cousin thanked him warmly, and then, suddenly 
becoming conscious of my presence, he asked me affec- 
tionately if I did not feel hungry and thirsty. 

Of course I acquiesced gladly, and we all three turned 
into a restaurant, where a generous supply of cakes was 
placed before me. Monsieur Lefebre looked on benig- 
nantly as my cousin tucked a napkin under my chin, 
playfully bidding me beware of soiling my velvet 
costume under threats of severe pains and penalties. 

" Mon ami," remarked the old man, " my niece's 
lot will be a happy one, for I have always noticed 
that a man who is fond of children makes the best of 
husbands." 

I had never lost my sense of awe at the presence of 
Monsieur Lefebre, and even had we been alone I should 
never have dared to tell him how greatly mademoiselle 
and myself preferred my own father to Monsieur le 
Vemet, in spite of the latter's loaves and fishes. I 
walked home with the honourable intention of repeat- 
ing the entire conversation to mademoiselle, but I saw 
nothing of her for the two following days, and whether 
my cousin, remembering my propensity for gossip, 
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had manoeuvred for our separation I cannot tell, but I 
should think it most likely. 

The third day, however, the first of March, was her 
birthday, and quite a little fete had been arranged for 
its celebration, to conclude with a dinner in the evening, 
at which I was to appear in all the glories of a new white 
velvet suit. 

I suspect I was the most excited person in the house 
as Nannette dismissed me with many injtmctions to 
take care of my beautiful clothes, and Lambert led me 
into the salle-dr-manger exquisitely decked with white 
flowers, with mademoiselle, the fairest flower of all, 
seated in a chair of state, all dressed in white, with 
a beautiful string of pearls clasped round her neck, 
which necklace had been locked away among her 
mother's jewels for many a long year, but which Mon- 
sieur Lefebre had handed over to her to-day in honour 
of her eighteenth birthday. 

The party was small, but as usual I received much 
more attention than was good for me. However, the 
presence of Monsieur Lefebre checked my usual flow of 
conversation, and I sat on my high chair beside Mon- 
sieur le Vemet, stuffing myself with bon-bons, and 
drinking sips of champagne, very happy and contented 
until the time came for the drinking of healths. 

It had been agreed that I, as the youngest present, 
was to have the honour of proposing the toasts, and 
very proud was I when, at a signal from my 
grandmother, my cousin lifted me into my chair, 
where I stood, a small glass of champagne in my 
hand, surveying the company and awaiting further 
instructions. 

" Now, Louis," said Monsieur le Vemet, in a low 
tone, " speak up and speak clearly — ' His Majesty the 
King!'" 
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I gravely pledged the King, and then the Queen, and 
the toasts were drunk standing, with corresponding 
solemnity. 

I toasted Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire with an 
accession of enthusiasm which made everyone present 
smile, and mademoiselle bowed her acknowledgments, 
blushing prettily. 

So far, so good. But now my grandmother leant 
forward, and her voice came sharp and clear across the 
table. " A final toast," said she. " Louis, mon enfant, 
drink death to the traitor ! " 

I stood silent, my glass in my hand. I don't know 
if my grandmother had any particular person in* her 
mind, or whether she referred to the entire revolutionary 
party, but my mind immediately went back to a sunny 
morning many months ago at Les Islettes, and I seemed 
to hear my father's wistful voice quite plainly, " I 
should be grieved for you to think of me as a traitor, 
Louis," and then I remembered my answer : " I will 
never call you a traitor, never'' 

Therefore I stood stubbornly silent. There was a 
movement among the people present, and old Monsieur 
Lefebre whispered, in a low, anxious voice, " Madame, 
surely this is unnecessary." 

" Louis," exclaimed my grandmother, " have you 
lost your voice? Speak as I bid you: 'Death to the 
traitor!'" 

I glanced defiantly across the table, and I 
am afraid that my demeanour was more sullen 
than heroic. " If you are speaking of my father, 
grandmaman," said I, " he is no traitor, and I will 
not drink." 

There was a dreadful pause, and then mademoiselle 
rose, and gliding round the table stood by my side and 
threw her arm around me. " Madame la Comtesse," 
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she exclaimed proudly, " I will not have it said that this 
child is more courageous than I. If Rouget de Lisle is 
his father, he will be my husband when — ^when it 
pleases God. He is no traitor, madame, I, his promised 
wife, say it." 

The silence was dreadful now. I could feel made- 
moiselle trembling as she pressed me closer, as if my 
presence gave her some sort of courage. 

" Monsieur Lef ebre," said my grandmother, presently, 
" your niece is apparently entangled in some affaire of 
which I am entirely ignorant. I give you my word of 
honour, however, that while under my roof she has met 
no one of whom you could disapprove." 

" Rest assured, madame," replied Monsieur Lefebre, 
" that I attach no importance to a girl's hysterical 
outbursts. As you know, my niece's marriage is already 
arranged with Monsieur le Vernet, that is if he is still 
in the same mind about pressing his suit after this 
evening's exhibition." 

" I ask for nothing better," muttered my cousin. 

" Marriage with Monsieur le Vernet I Never ! " 
cried mademoiselle, passionately. 

" That is enough ! " exclaimed the priest, severely. 
• " Leave the room, Estelle, I do not wish to see you 
again to-night." 

Mademoiselle looked round the table, but her glance 
was only met with looks of cold severity,' and as for our 
few guests, their faces were averted and they were 
chatting together with well-bred indifference, apparently 
unconscious of the fracas. Her eyes rested at last on my 
face with a sort of pathetic, hopeless appeal that touched 
even me, a child of eight, to the quick. 

I flung my arms round her and kissed her eagerly. 
" Let me come with you, mademoiselle," said I ; " I 
do not want to stay here any longer." 
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I jumped from my chair, and remembering my 
manners made a low bow to the assembled company; 
mademoiselle curtseyed, and every gentleman present 
rose, bowed, and stood gazing after us as we left the 
room hand-in-hand together — in disgrace. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A ROYAL COMMAND 

Mademoiselle broke down and wept pitifully on 
leaving the salle-drmanger, and I cried too, for I felt 
that we had both done something inconceivably dread- 
ful, though the respectfully S3mipathetic manner with 
which the servants tended us and pressed all manner of 
remedies upon us assured us at least of their support. 

As I lay in bed that night I could plainly hear 
Lambert, Nannette and Elise gossiping eagerly in my 
day nursery, and they had nothing but praise for the 
" courage," as they were good enough to call it, of 
mademoiselle and " little monsieur," but their approval 
was but a drop of consolation in the ocean of my grand- 
mother's, cousin's and Monsieur Lefebre's accumulated 
wrath. 

As it happened, / escaped scot free. After all, a 
man or woman would need to be very depraved to make 
a child suffer for taking the part of his own father, and 
if next day there was a change in anyone's manner 
towards me it erred on the side of extreme kindness and 
indulgence. 

With mademoiselle it was another matter. No 
engagement was recognised between herself and Rouget 
de Lisle, and her conduct could not be justified, so said 
Monsieur Lefebre in an interview between the two, 
at which I was present, next day. 

We were together in my own room alone, when the 
door opened and the old priest unexpectedly walked in. 
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He embraced me tenderly, but his manner to his niece 
was cold and stem. 

"Louis, mon enfant," said he, "I think that you 
and your grandmother misunderstood each other last 
night, for I am very sure that by the word ' traitor ' 
she meant no special person. But, believing as you did, 
I am bound to say you acted rightly. 

" As for you, Estelle," he continued coldly, " I am 
not come here to discuss your conduct last night, except 
to remark that I blushed for it. As your fiance. Monsieur 
le Vernet, has overlooked it, and begged me to do the 
same, I wished to acquaint you with the decision I have 
come to as regards your approaching marriage." 

Mademoiselle said not a word. She did not cry, but 
her face was cold and pale as his own. 

" I have no wish to hurry you," announced her 
uncle. " I am told that ladies have various prepara- 
tions to make for such an occasion, and there are various 
business matters to be arranged. I return to Les 
Islettes to-day, the second of March, your wedding will 
be six months hence, on the second of September." 

" You return to Les Islettes, you say," remarked 
mademoiselle, " surely you do not intend me to remain 
in the Hotel de Fontrailles ? " 

"Where else?" replied Monsieur Lefebre, sternly. 
" Madame de Fontrailles has been good enough to 
excuse the contretemps at her dinner-table yesterday, 
and she has begged that you shall remain under 
her roof. I gladly trust in her protection; my 
only other alternative for you would have been a 
convent." 

" I should have preferred it," exclaimed made- 
moiselle. " Madame de Fontrailles is a wicked, vin- 
dictive woman. Not content with casting off her son, 
she calls him traitor. Oh! yes, this child was per- 
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f ectly right last night. It was Rouget de Lisle of whom 
she spoke and no other." 

" I wish to hear nothing more from you," exclaimed 
her uncle, " only if Rouget de Lisle has aught of the 
gentleman left in him he would think none the better 
of you for speaking thus of his mother." 

The girl hung her head in confusion. " You are 
right, monsieur," she acknowledged; "at least I owe 
respect to his mother, and I forgot myself just now. 
But I am so unhappy — ^and everything is so hard — so 
very hard." 

" I am glad to hear you acknowledge yourself wrong 
if only in this matter alone," replied Monsieur Lefebre 
in a slightly softened voice. " It leads me to hope that 
you will soon see how much your conduct needs amend- 
ment. You must trust me, mon enfant, to know what 
is best for your happiness. And now adieu! in six 
months I shall see you again." 

" But not as the wife of Guilbert le Vemet," replied 
his niece ; " that, monsieur, can never be." 

Monsieur Lefebre cast a reproachful glance at her, 
and left the room without another word. 

"Oh! Louis! Louis!" cried mademoiselle, "will 
he ever come again? Do you think we shall ever see 
him again?" 

I understood that she was not referring to her uncle, 
and taking her hand I fondled it affectionately. 

" He is a long time coming," I answered doubtfully, 
" and Strasburg is very far away. But then six months 
is a long time also. How many weeks are there in six 
months, mademoiselle? " 

She told me twenty-six. 

" Twenty-six weeks ! " I exclaimed. " But that's 
a long, long while. Twenty-six seven days ! I 
am sure he will come to Paris before they are 
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over, and he will never let you marry my cousin 
Guilbert." 

But the weeks passed by, and the months also, until 
we came to June, and nothing was heard or seen of 
Rouget de Lisle. 

Monsieur le Vemet had been bom with a passion for 
intrigue, his plots and plans, however, revolving around 
himself alone. He would bribe, spy and manoeuvre 
to gain his own ends, and his system of espionage was 
so far successful that I do not believe a single person 
entered or left the Hotel de Fontrailles without his 
knowing all about it. 

About the month of May my grandmother thought 
fit to assume the role of intrigante also, though gifted 
with far less aptitude for the part than Guilbert le 
Vernet, and her schemes centred around the destinies 
of nations. Our house became the rendezvous of a 
number of people connected with the Court, who came 
and went, sometimes in broad daylight, oftener late at 
night, and who would whisper and talk with my grand- 
mother in a way that caused my cousin very serious 
uneasiness when, as often happened, he came upon them 
unexpectedly in my grandmother's boudoir under 
pretence of oflfering the latter some slight gift or 
attention. 

And the strange thing was that he was always 
anxious to discover if / had seen these mysterious 
visitors, Dr and Madame Brunier, Madame de Tourzel 
and Madame Campan, who came most frequently, 
though there were others also. I had seen them all 
several times, a fact which greatly interested Monsieur 
le Vernet. 

" And I daresay they were very glad to see you, 
Louis, you are so like Monseigneur the Dauphin. Did 
they tell you so ? " 
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" No," I replied. " Nobody said anything about 
that. But they were very kind to me." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed my cousin, thoughtfully. 

" I am glad I am Louis de Fontrailles and not the 
Dauphin," I continued. " He cannot go out driving in 
a ' wisky,' can he, mon cousin? " 

" Certainly not," replied Le Vernet ; " nor can he go 
where I am just going to take you, mon brave — ^to 
Beauvillier's for cakes and sweetmeats." 

After tfiat there was scarcely a day when rfiy cousin 
did not take me for some pleasant excursion or to some 
entertainment, always winding up with a dainty repast 
at some well-known cafe, while he chatted gaily to me, 
always contriving, however, fto impress me with a 
sense of my own good fortune as compared with the 
little Dauphin's dull and melancholy fate. 

It was on our return from one of these expeditions 
in the famous " wisky " that my grandmother herself 
met us one morning in the vestibule of our hotel. 

" I have been expecting you this hour and more, 
mon enfant," she exclaimed a little impatiently. " Run 
to Nannette and ask her to dress you quickly. You 
are coming out with me." 

Both. Monsieur le Vernet and I looked a little sur- 
prised, for the clothes I was already wearing were very 
handsome, as I was always richly dressed when I kept 
my fine cousin company. " Where are we going, 
grandmaman?" I asked curiously. 

" To the Tuileries, to see the Queen. The command 
came two hours ago. Run, cheri, and make all possible 
haste." 

My grandmother turned and I heard the rustle of 
her rich taffeta gown as she disappeared along the 
corridor. Half-way up the flight of stairs my cousin 
called me, and I turned obediently. 
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" Louis," said he, " be a good boy, and I will take 
you out with me to dine to-morrow." 

" I will be good ! I will be good ! " I shouted joyfully. 

He ran lightly up the stairs, and threw his arm 
round my shoulder. 

" Don't you let them keep you at the palace in 
mistake for the Dauphin," he whispered, laughing, " or 
there'll be no more drives and dinners, and then what 
shall I do?" 

I promised to come back safe and sound, and ran 
gaily to Nannette, who dressed me in a new and ex- 
quisite suit which I had never seen before, and which 
became me mightily, so said Lambert as he waited to 
escort me to the coach which was to carry us in state 
to the Tuileries. 

The drive was short, all too short for my grand- 
mother, who had a thousand directions to impress upon 
me as to my conduct in the Royal Presence. I felt quite 
bewildered by the time we alighted before the great 
gate, my grandmother carefully holding the card of 
admission to the Queen's apartments. The King's 
Guards had been relieved by the National, who were 
encouraged to insult the Queen's visitors with impunity. 
We were therefore received with scant courtesy, and 
had to wait a considerable time before we were con- 
ducted into one of the state apartments, a large room 
facing the Carrousel, where we were presently joined 
by Madame de Tourzel, the royal governess. She kissed 
me affectionately, said how greatly little Monseigneur 
was looking forward to a game with me, and desired an 
usher to conduct us at once into Her Majesty's scUle de 
compagnie. 

" Remember, Louis," remarked my grandmother, 
" you are to let Monseigneur choose the games, 
and you must not say ' I will ' or ' I won't ' as I 
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hear you sometimes saying at home to Lambert or 
Nannette." 

" Have no fear," exclaimed Madame de Tourzel, 
smiling, " His Royal Highness is a sweet, good-natured 
child, and only a few minutes ago I heard Her Majesty 
desiring him to consult his little visitor's pleasure in 
everything this afternoon." 

We followed the man along several gloomy corridors, 
one of them so dark that even on that brilliant 
June day it was inadequately lit by a couple 
of smoky, hanging lanterns. We paused at last 
before a closed door, where we were joined by a 
gentleman, to whom we gave our names, and who, 
commanding his inferior to open Jhe door, it being 
no part of his own duty to do it himself save for the 
princes and princesses of the blood royal, preceded 
us into the room. 

A lady came forward to meet us, Madame Campan, 
the Queen's womanj whom I had several times seen 
at my grandmother's house, and the chief usher 
murmuring our names, she led us up the room, 
and curtseying low presented us to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

How beautiful she was ! I have said it once, and at 
the risk of repeating myself I say it again and again, 
because in the course of a long life never have I seen 
beauty to equal that of the Austrian Marie Antoinette. 
It was beauty that owed nothing to adornment either, 
for to-day, seated at her carpetwork, together with 
Madame Elizabeth and her daughter, Madame Royale, 
she was dressed quite simply in a brown stuff gown 
covered with bunches of yellow flowers. Her manner 
as she received us was graciousness itself, and she 
immediately insisted on my grandmother seating herself 
on a sofa near at hand, much to the surprise of the 
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latter, who had no right to the Tabouret,^ and yet 
underlying all this graciousness was a dignity which 
made me feel, as I always felt with Monsieur Lefebre, 
very much on my best behaviour; also there was 
nothing of that sweet charm which made persons who 
had known Madame de Beauharnais for half an hour 
feel that they had been friends with her for half a 
dozen years. 

She called me to her and looked at me long and 
intently, and so did Madame Elizabeth. As for Mad- 
ame Royale, she looked first at me and then at her 
brother, who was playing dominoes in a corner of the 
room, but she was too well-bred to remark in my 
presence on the wonderful likeness between us, which 
had evidently greatly struck her. 

The Queen noticed her glances and turned to her 
sister-in-law. " You see, Elizabeth," said she, in a low 
tone, " Marie has noticed it also, and she has been told 
nothing." 

" Very many people say you are like the Dauphin, 
n'est ce pas, mon cher? " said she aloud to me. 

"Yes, madame," I replied; adding, as a piece of 
interesting information, " A man followed grand- 
maman's carriage quite a long way when we came from 
Les Islettes last summer. He thought I was monseig- 
neur running away." 

The Queen's face clouded, and by my grandmother's 
severe frown I became aware that I had broached an 
unfortunate subject. 

Her Majesty did not answer me, but calling the 
Dauphin to her presented us to him, and the little boy 
looked shyly at me, smiling very pleasantly, but not 
saying a word, until his mother suggested that we should 

1 The Tabouret was a small stool on which certain ladies who 
had the right seated themselves in the Royal presence. 
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go and play in the billiard-room adjoining the salle de 
compagnie. 

" Oh, mamma ! " exclaimed the little boy, eagerly, 
" papa said this morning that I could play with Monsieur 
de Fontrailles in the Galerie de Diane. It is so big, and 
the floor is so nice and slippery." 

" Eh, bien ! mon enfant, if papa says so," replied the 
Queen, smiling ; " but Madame de Neuville must order 
your toys to be taken to you there, they are awaiting 
you at present in the billiard-room." 

Madame de Neuville, a quiet, sensible-looking young 
woman, came forward, the Dauphin and I withdrew 
under her charge, and we walked very demurely together 
upstairs until we presently found ourselves in a mag- 
nificent hall, adorned with beautiful paintings and 
floored with polished parquet. 

Madame de Neuville was giving some directions to a 
footman, and I, finding my voice, turned eagerly to the 
Dauphin. i 

" Oh! monseigneur, what a splendid room! And it 
will all be yours some day when you are King of France." 

" I don't want to be king," replied the little boy. 
" I can't be king while papa lives, and I would rather 
have him than any number of palaces." 

" And so would I have mine," said I, " at least I 
think so. But this palace is a splendid place. It 
doesn't look as big from the outside." 

" It isn't big enough for kll the people in it," re- 
marked the Dauphin. " Two thousand people live here, 
and some of them have to sleep in this hall, and some in 
the council and billiard rooms." 

" But how amusing ! " cried I. " I should also like 
to sleep in a hall like this 1 " 

A couple of footmen's entrance with the toys 
diverted our attention, and for some time we played 
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very happily together, though I am afraid that my 
grandmother would have disapproved of the way I 
directed His Royal Highness, who gave way to me in 
ever3rthing. Madame de Neuville was seated some 
distance away at work, and as the hall was large we 
were often out of earshot of her. 

Among the pla3rthings there was a large white horse, 
and a thought suddenly striking me, I ran up to it and 
seized its bridle eagerly. 

"Voila, monseigneur," cried I. "Voila, Jean 
Leblanc!" 

" Who is Jean Leblanc? " asked the Dauphin, inno- 
cently. 

"Don't you know about Jean Leblanc?" I ex- 
claimed in surprise. " Then what my cousin. Monsieur 
le Vemet, says must be true. You don't know about a 
lot of things. I don't suppose you ever drive in a 
' wisky,' or go to lunch at Meot's or Beailvillier's ? " 

" I should like to drive in a ' wisky,' " replied the 
little boy. " I have seen them several times cross- 
ing the Carrousel. But what are Meot's and 
Beauvillier's?" 

I eyed him in deep commiseration, and forthwith 
broke into such a description of the glories of these 
famous restaurants as made monseigneur's mouth 
water. 

" No, I never go to such places," said he, a little 
sadly; " but you have not told me about Jean Leblanc, 
monsieur," he added, turning to the white horse. 

" Jean Leblanc is famous," I announced. " He be- 
longs to General Lafayette, the King of Paris." 

" My papa is King of Paris," objected the Dauphin. 

" Oh ! no, monseigneur, pardon me ! " I replied 
politely. " Your papa is King of France, which is quite 
another thing." 
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The Dauphin looked puzzled. " But General Lafay- 
ette is gone away." 

" But he will come back again," I announced tri- 
umphantly. " Voila, monseigneur, you and I will play 
at Lafayette, and / will ride Jean Leblanc." 

" I should like to ride Jean Leblanc too," suggested 
the Dauphin, wistfully. 

" No, no ! " I exclaimed quickly, " I thought of the 
game first, so I must be Lafayette, King of Paris. But 
you shall play too. Ecoutez, monseigneur, you shall 
be King of France and walk behind." 

The Dauphin made no demur to this magnificent 
proposal; like his august father he gave in a little too 
readily. He picked up a trumpet. " Wouldn't it be 
nice to have some music? " said he. 

" Very nice," I agreed, and willing to cede a little, 
now I had gained so much, I told monseigneur that he 
might, if he chose, blow the trumpet loudly. 

" And I will sing," I continued. " I will sing my 

papa's Song of Liberty. I don't know all the words, 

but this is how the tune goes : 

"*Aux armes citoyens, la la, la la la, la 
La la '" 

" Monsieur de Fontrailles ! " cried Madame de 
Neuville, throwing down her work, " stop that song at 
once." 

Being very unaccustomed to obedience, and excited 
besides, I continued singing at the top of my voice : 
" Marchons ! Marchons ! La, la, la la la-a." 

There was a swirl of silk behind me; for the first 
time in my life I received a sharp box on the ear, and 
my grandmother's well-known voice exclaimed furi- 
ously, " Louis, be silent ! How dare you sing that in- 
famous song, and in His Majesty's presence too." 

I turned with a violent start, and there behind me, 
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in the doorway, stood a stout gentleman, attired in grey 
silk breeches and cloth coat of the same colour, to the 
skirts of which the terrified Dauphin was clinging ; and 
a couple of gentlemen dressed in sombre black, as was 
the Court fashion at that time, stood in attendance close 
behind. 

For the moment I was too surprised to scream. I 
had. no idea that I was doing anything outrageous. 
His Majesty saw me shrink in bewilderment, and step- 
ping forward interceded for me kindly. 

" Nay, madame, madame ! " said he, " a child will 
pick up the airs of these undesirable songs. It is only 
to be expected. You meant no insult, I am sure, mon 
enfant." 

Certainly if Louis XVL failed in king-craft his char- 
acter will always stand out, in my opinion at least, as 
that of a kind-hearted, simple-minded gentleman. 

" No, monsieur," I stammered, though a great deal 
more at ease in his presence than I had felt in that of 
Her Majesty's. " No, monsieur, I did not know that 
there was any harm in singing my papa's song." 

My grandmother gave a deep groan. The King 
glanced from myself to her in surprise. 

" Ah ! sire, pardon ! " she exclaimed. " You have 
not heard the whole of my most unhappy story, but you, 
sire, must know — what Her Majesty knows already — 
that whatever reparation is possible I am willing, nay, 
eager, to make ! " 

"Madame," replied His Majesty, "you must not 
talk of reparation. You have volunteered an act of 
pure loyal friendship and sacrifice which, be assured, the 
Queen and I will never forget." 

The King's mauvaise honte and gauche manner of 
expressing himself were notorious, but the sight of 
my grandmother's acute distress overcame these un- 
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fortunate characteristics and he spoke with a simple, 
dignified kindliness, which caused her tears to flow more 
abundantly, and falling upon her knees she seized his 
hand and covered it with kisses. The Dauphin cried a 
little too; and as for me, I broke into a howl so long 
and loud as to make the black-coated gentlemen in the 
rear put up their hands to hide a smile, while His 
Majesty, stifling a smile also, dismissed us kindly, and I 
was borne away with small ceremony, in the arms of a 
footman, to the great doors, where my grandmother's 
coach was awaiting us. Decidedly my acquaintance 
with the great ones of the earth had 'begun most in- 
auspiciously. 

I lay back whimpering in my corner of the coach 
most of the way home, and my grandmother surveyed 
me in melancholy silence, which she did not break until 
we reached the Hotel de Fontrailles. " Stop crying, 
Louis," said she, with a heavy sigh. " I suppose you 
meant no harm, but it is most unfortunate." 

It was Monsieur le Vemet himself who met us on 
the doorstep, and motioning the footman aside assisted 
my grandmother to alight. " Eh, bien ! " said he, 
brightly, " I am all impatience to hear the news. And 
how did you get on at Court, Louis? It's a great 
.day for you, mon cher! Why, what can be the 
matter ? " he suddenly exclaimed, observing for the 
first time our clouded countenances. " I trust nothing 
serious has happened, madame ? " 

" Nothing," replied my grandmother, ironically. 
''Nothing, except that this child sang that infamous 
song in His Majesty's very presence." 

She swept away, leaving my cousin staring at me 
in considerable bewilderment. 

" What the devil have you been doing, Louis, mon 
enfant?" said he, as the closing of a door proclaimed 
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my grandmother out of earshot. " Come into my room 
and tell me all about it." 

I followed him to his sanctum, where, pouring out a 
glass of champagne, he bade me drink it and make my- 
self quite comfortable. 

I -yi^as gradually acquiring quite a taste for wine, and 
especially champagne, for I always had a small share 
in the bottle which Monsieur le Vernet invariably 
ordered during our frequent visits to his beloved cafes. 

" Tell me all about it, mon brave," said he, kindly. 
" Don't think I shall be angry. I know you meant no 
harm." 

Considerably mollified I obeyed, and described my 
visit from beginning to end. No detail was too small 
to interest my cousin, but the account of the game I 
had chosen to play with monseigneur elicited a long, 
low whistle from him. 

" Your grandmaman — does she know of this game, 
Louis?" 

" I don't think so," I replied. " She was not in the 
room just then, monsieur." 

" Grace a Dieu ! " muttered Guilbert le Vernet. 
" Did they try to keep you at the palace? " he added 
suspiciously. 

" Oh, no ! " I answered with simplicity. " They 
seemed very glad indeed to let me go." 

My cousin burst into a roar of laughter, and filling 
up my glass afresh bade me play the man and drown 
my sorrows in the bottle. I obeyed so literally that 
Lambert had to be summoned to carry me to bed, my 
cousin this time assigning " a touch of the sun " as a 
reason for my unsteadiness of gait; and it was not until 
next day that I was able to take my share in a new game 
which my grandmother had invented for my especial 
benefit. 
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The new game invented by my grandmother was in 
the nature of a theatrical entertainment, for the play 
consisted in our pretending to be other people ; I sustain- 
ing the part of the Dauphin, she representing various 
other people — the King, Queen, mesdames and many 
other ladies and gentlemen connected with the Court. 
I enjoyed it mightily for the first few evenings, and I 
became quite au fait in the ways of royalty, for my 
grandmother taught me all the little ins and outs of 
etiquette that monseigneur would be expected to know, 
always impressing upon me, however, to keep our game 
a profound secret from everybody, even from mademoi- 
selle and Monsieur le Vernet. 

I need hardly say that very few days had passed 
before the latter had found out all about it, for coming 
into my grandmother's presence unannounced one 
evening he discovered us in the very middle of our 
game, and he hesitated at the door quite long enough 
to understand ever3rthing before coming forward with 
a thousand apologies for his intrusion, which he ex- 
plained by pleading a matter of urgent business. 

" We are having a little game together, Louis and I," 
explained my grandmother, a trifle nervously. 

" So I see, madame," replied my cousin, thought- 
fully ; " your grandson is fortunate in his play- fellow." 
And then he turned to business and we played no more 
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that night. But the next day he called me to him and 
pulled my curls playfully. 

" So, mon cher, you are tired of loto and trou- 
madame." 

" Oh, no ! " I replied in surprise, " but perhaps grand- 
maman is a little, monsieur." 

" Perhaps," he agreed. " I expect she likes this fine 
new game better, Louis, mon brave." 

" I. expect so," I replied, with a little sigh, " for we 
have played it for a great many evenings. I think I 
would rather play something else now, only grand- 
maman always wants me to pretend to be the Dauphin." 

" Would you like to be the Dauphin, Louis? " asked 
Monsieur le Vernet. 

" And go away from grandmaman and mademoiselle 
and — ^and you ! " I exclaimed in dismay. " Oh ! no, 
monsieur. I wouldn't be monseigneur for the world. 
I don't belieye he has such a nice time as I have." 

My cousin smiled as if well pleased, called me a 
spoilt boy, and we spent a delightful hour that morn- 
ing at a celebrated toyshop, where full permission was 
accorded me to choose whatever might take my fancy, 
and I availed myself to the utmost extent of such an 
opportunity. 

It was on the twentieth of June that I was made to 
understand the full significance of this new game. 
Monsieur le Vernet, having some engagement, did not 
choose to take me out with him that day, so I was sent 
with Lambert to take my usual walk in the Tuileries 
Gardens. 

I remember we both remarked that there seemed 
more people about than usual, and the crowds seemed 
very disorderly; but presently a friend of Lambert's, a 
footman in the De Lu3mes livery, came up and advised 
him to make his way home as quickly as possible. 
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" Ma f oi ! " cried Lambert, " what's in the wind now, 
mon ami ? " 

The man shrugged his shoulders. " Bloodshed, I 
should think, to judge from the loA: of the mob. 
Pardieu ! I would not give a snap of the fingers for the 
lives of those in the Tuileries, to judge from the sights 
I've seen within the last half-hour." 

"The mob!" echoed Lambert. "Where is it, 
Armand?" ! 

" You'll see soon enough," replied the footman, 
significantly. " Hark ! can't you hear the rabble ? 
They are from the Faubourg St Antoine, and they are 
marching on the palace. Bring monsieur behind these 
bushes and we'll watch them pass." 

Lambert hurriedly dragged me behind a clump of 
trees, and we stood waiting until a wild burst of song 
heralded the approach of the mob. 

" We are safer here than in the streets at present," 
remarked Lambert's friend. " Once they have passed 
you can easily slip away to the Rue St Honore." 

There was a confusion of people rushing hither and 
thither. Nearer and nearer came the wild, harsh music. 
I listened intently, for surely I knew that tune. A 
minute later I heard the words also : 

"Allons, cnfants de la patrie 
Le jour de gloire est arrive." 

It was my father's Song of Liberty that these people 
were singing. 

"Hark to the song!" remarked Armand. "One 
hears it everywhere nowadays. Men call it \The 
Marseillaise,' " and he whistled the refrain softly under 
his breath. 

" Tais-toi, Armand," exclaimed Lambert, with an un- 
easy glance in my direction, for I was about to put the 
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footman right as to the origin of the song, " and you, 
monsieur, taisez-vous, for see they are coming." 

"Aux armes, citoyens 
Formez vos battaillona." 

They were at hand now, and the music was inter- 
spersed by dreadful howls and shouts of " Down with 
Veto! To hell with Veto!" 

"Who is Veto?" I whispered eagerly. 

" Taisez-vous, monsieur," repeated Lambert, in an 
agony lest we should be discovered. " They mean Capet 
the king," he added in an undertone. 

On they came, these lawless, savage hordes, these 
half-drunken poissardes, dirty, starving, half-naked, 
unkempt, cursing and gesticulating, waving aloft 
greasy red caps of liberty. They carried no banners, 
but suspended on a pole was a bullock's heart, and 
printed above in huge letters were the words, " The 
heart of Veto." 

Still worse was another emblem, a dirty doll swinging 
from a pole, with the words printed plain above it, 
" Marie Antoinette, a la lanterne ! " , 

" Oh, Lambert ! " I whispered, clinging to him fear- 
fully, " this is last year come back again." 

" Taisez-vous, monsieur," were all the words poor 
Lambert could force from between his chattering teeth. 

It was a good hour before we could leave our hiding- 
place, and even then we had to force our way through 
unsavoury crowds, all hurrying towards the palace, 
while ever high above the undescribable shouts and 
shrieks of the insurgents floated the sound of the song 
— the song. 

" God help the poor folk in yonder palace ! " I heard 
a decent bourgeoise exclaim pitifully, but the man at 
her side laughed coarsely. 
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" It is the day of the people now. The fat pig Veto 
has had his day, curse him ! " 

But on that day, the twentieth of June, there was no 
bloodshed. The mob invaded the Tuileries, forced its 
way into the most private apartments, howled, menaced, 
imprecated, and wer^ appeased by the sight of royalty 
in the red cap of liberty. For the King showed himself 
at the windows wearing this fatal badge, the Queen 
placed another on the little Dauphin's head with her own 
hands, and at sight of them the angry multitudes melted 
away half pacified, though there were no cries of " Vive 
le roi ! *' only sullen silence. This much Nannette told 
me as she dressed me for my evening visit to my grand- 
mother, and I followed Lambert, trembling with ex- 
citement, and burning to begin the game of which I had 
grown so heartily sick the last few evenings. I had 
borrowed a red pocket-handkerchief from the indulgent 
Lambert, and suddenly producing it from my pocket, 
I ran into the room waving it eagerly. 

" Grandmaman ! " cried I, " grandmaman, I will play 
the Dauphin to-night and wear this on my head, and 
you shall be the mob and call out, * Down with Veto ! 
Tohell with Veto!''' 

" Put that red rag away, Louis," exclaimed my 
grandmother, sternly, "and come and sit by me 
here." 

There was that in her voice which made me replace 
the handkerchief in my pocket as quickly as possible, 
and I seated myself obediently by her side. 

" Lambert tells me you were in the Tuileries Gardens 
this afternoon. I wish you to describe all you heard 
and saw there." 

I described the appearance of the mob as graphically 
as possible, and my grandmother listened, her eyes fixed 
intently on my face. 
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"And that was what you saw, Louis," said she, 
presently. " Now tell me what you heard." 

" To hell with Veto! " I replied promptly. 

My grandmother winced. "Was there music? 
Were these creatures singing? " 

I hesitated. I had felt nervous of mentioning my 
father's name to anyone in the Hotel de Fontrailles 
except mademoiselle since that scene on the second of 
March. 

" Was there music, Louis ? " 

" Yes," I replied at last, " the people were singing 
that song I sung to the Dauphin the other day, when 
you were angry with me, grandmaman. My father 
called it his Song of Liberty, but there is a new name 
for it now. Men call it * The Marseillaise.' " 

" And when these accursed people stormed the 
Tuileries to-day, with the intent to insult if not to 
murder the King and all the royal family, it pleased 
them to commit this outrage to the tune of your father's 
song. I hope you felt proud of it, Louis." 

I hung my head at the sound of my grandmother's 
cutting words and made no reply. 
' "Louis," she continued, "a few months ago you 
took the part of your father publicly, and I will not say 
that you were wrong. I am going to give you the 
opportunity of doing your little part of wiping away 
the disgrace he has put upon France. Rouget de Lisle 
has shamed the nation. What if it should be the fate 
of Louis de Fontrailles to save it, mon enfant? " 

All this was very grand and solemn and I felt duly 
impressed. "What do you want me to do, grand- 
maman? " said I, ignoring the allusion to my father. 

My grandmother took me in her arms and kissed me 
tenderly. " Mon petit," she whispered, " you have 
played the part of Dauphin for many nights with me in 
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this room. Listen, cheri, and I will tell you a great 
secret. You are to take monseigneur's place at the 
palace yonder while kind friends get the little boy in 
safety out of the country." 

I wriggled myself away from my grandmother's 
arms and stared at her in horror. 

" Go and live at the Tuileries! '' I gasped. " With 
the King and Queen and all those people we saw the 
other day?" 

" They will be all very kind to you, cheri, and love 
you dearly." 

I burst into loud sobs of anger and affright. 

"I won't go at all," I wailed. "I won't go! / 
won't go" 

" Fi done ! Louis ! " exclaimed my grandmother, 
sternly. " Be silent. The whole house will hear you 
screaming. We will not talk any more about it to- 
night, but remember you are to keep what I said secret. 
You are to tell nobody about it — nobody." 

For answer I threw myself kicking upon the floor 
and howled the louder. " I won't go," I persisted. 
" I don't want that proud, beautiful woman to be my 
mother, and I won't have fat Veto for a father either. 
Those dreadful people might kill me instead of the 
Dauphin ! / won't go," 

" Where you learn such vulgar expressions I can't 
imagine," exclaimed my grandmother, in reference to 
my descriptions of the King. " But stop crying, I have 
already told you that we will say no rtiore about the 
matter to-night." 

I am sure she was bitterly disappointed in me, but 
I am also sure that she had by no means given up hope 
of making me amenable to reason. She wrung from 
me, by means of bribery and persuasion, a reluctant half 
promise to keep the matter secret, and. half an hour 
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later, when my gasping sobs had ceased, I was handed 
over to Lambert with instructions to put me to bed 
quickly as I seemed somewhat overcome by heat and ex- 
citement. 

Alas for my grandmother's hopes ! My bonne's ex- 
pressions of sympathy and concern at sight of my 
swollen face and eyes produced another outburst of 
sobs, and flinging my promise to the winds I flung my- 
self on her breast screaming that I would never go to 
the Tuileries — never, never! 

" Ma f oi ! no, monsieur, certainly not. Stop crying 
and come to bed. No one shall send you where you 
don't want to go." 

" Yes, go to bed," interposed Lambert, " and I will 
bring you up some champagne and macaroons. You 
will like that, monsieur." 

I ignored the last suggestion and howled louder than 
ever. " If grandmaman sends me away to be the 
Dauphin you can't prevent it. You are only servants, 
and she won't take any notice of you," I wailed, with 
more truth than politeness. 

" The child has a touch of fever. This is delirium. 
Mon Dieu! '' cried poor Nannette. 

There were footsteps along the passage, the servants 
were hurrying to know the meaning of these ear-piercing 
yells. But suddenly Lambert and Nannette gave a 
cry of relief as Monsieur le Vernet appeared upon the 
scene. 

"Bon Dieu! Louis," said he, "are you ill — in pain, 
mon enfant? But noise never mended pain yet. Try 
to be quiet and tell us what is the matter." 

" I think, monsieur, the doctor should be sent for," 
explained Nannette. " Monsieur de Fontrailles is in 
delirium. He imagines he is to be taken to the Tuileries 
by force." 
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" To be the Dauphin," I explained, checking my 
sobs. " But I don't want to go, mon cousin. Oh ! I 
won't go ! '* 

Monsieur le Vemet was silent for a moment as he 
looked down upon me with a very enlightened expres- 
sion. When he did speak there was a note of satisfac- 
tion in his voice which he strove to veil by a tone of af- 
fectionate concern. 

" Go to the Tuileries to take the Dauphin's place, 
Louis. What nonsense! Who wants to send you 
there?" 

" Grandmaman," said I, sullenly, and began to sob 
afresh. 

" You must be dreaming, mon enfant," exclaimed 
my cousin, laughing lightly. " But there ! there ! 
Go to bed. Grandmaman won't send you where you 
don't want to go. Do you believe me, Louis? " 

" No," I replied promptly. " You are kind to me 
and I like you, but I don't believe a word you say." 

Monsieur le Vernet's eyes glittered with the same 
steely glance that I had not seen for several months 
past. There was a rustle of silken garments and my 
grandmother, pale and stem, stood beside the couch on 
which I had thrown myself. 

" Leave the room," said she, curtly, to Lambert and 
Nannette. 

The two servants hurried away and she motioned 
Le Vernet to stand aside. 

" Louis," said she, " you have broken your promise 
and proved yourself unworthy to play the part I had 
planned for you. God grant you may never repent this 
night's work. I give you my word of honour that you 
shall never again be asked to play the part of Dauphin. 
Do you believe me ? " 

I did believe her implicitly, and I told her so. I 
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suppose I ought to have felt reproached, but I only 
experienced an overwhelming sense of relief. 

My grandmother stood looking down upon me, and 
her stern, cold face settled into an expression of intense 
misery. 

" I had hoped so much from you," she faltered, 
" and now I can hope no more." 

" Madame, consider. He is but a child — 2l very 
baby," interposed my cousin. 

" He is the true son of his father," replied my grand- 
mother. " Give me your arm, Guilbert. It seems you 
are the only one left me now. Well 1 1 shall remember. 
You will not go unrewarded." 

Monsieur le Vernet tenderly supported her from the 
room, and as he turned he looked at me and smiled — 
such a strange smile. It was just as if in some way he 
had triumphed over me, a miserable little boy of eight 
years old. I took little notice of him, however, for I> 
on my part, felt a certain amount of triumph also as I 
called for my two attendants. 

" Lambert," said I, " I am tired ; so if you will go 
and bring the champagne and cake you promised, I will 
let Nannette undress me and put me to bed." 

Lambert departed meekly to do my bidding, and 
fortified by refreshment, I proceeded to sleep the sleep 
of the just. 

I don't believe my grandmother ever cared for me 
in the same way after that night. There were days 
together when she never sent for me, and, truth to tell, 
banishment from her presence was rather a relief than 
otherwise, for I could not see the boudoir! without being 
reminded of the terrible fright I had experienced there 
the night of that twentieth of June. When I did go 
to see her she was kind to me, but we played no more 
games together, and I was sent into a comer of the 
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room with my toys and books, while she would talk 
by the hour to Monsieur le Vemet, arranging all the 
details with him for his approaching marriage. 

Those were dark days for Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Hilaire. Night after night she would creep into my 
room and sob her heart out beside my little bed, and I 
could only take her hand in mine, and pat it and stroke 
it, and whisper that " perhaps he might come even now 
—perhaps/' 

But this " perhaps " grew fainter as the long summer 
days sped along and every detail of the wedding seemed 
to grow more settled. How could escape be possible 
when a troop of work-people had invaded the Hotel de 
Fontrailles, painting and decorating the wing of the 
house which the newly-married couple were to occupy? 
And every day my grandmother drove mademoiselle 
from shop to shop, and great parcels of finery came 
home, and there was a display of lace and fine linen 
over which Elise and Nannette exclaimed rapturously. 

" She is marrying the wrong man, the poor angel ! " 
I overheard the latter whisper compassionately; "but, 
mon Dieuf this makes up for much." 

Even Lambert boasted about the grandeur of the 
bridal preparations to his friend Armand, who fre- 
quently joined us in our promenades, and mademoiselle 
alone grew paler and sadder, and my grandmother, 
watching her with thin, folded lips, would remark that 
the heat was clearly too much for Estelle, pauvre en- 
fant! and say that she must spare Guilbert to take her 
to enjoy the sea breezes at Calais or Boulogne after the 
wedding was over. 

And in the meantime my grandmother took no heed 
of the portents which filled the glowing days with 
threatening gloom. The canaille crowded daily around 
the Tuileries, mocking and insulting any who appeared 
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at the palace windows, posting disgusting libels and 
caricatures upon those same windows. She never 
noticed the daily-increasing crowd of black heads which 
passed the Hotel de Fontrailles on its way to and 
from the Jacobin Club. She knew nothing of Marat 
and his Ami du Peuple, or the Great Atiger of the in- 
famous Pere Duchesne. She, who never walked 
abroad, saw nothing of the many-coloured revolution- 
ary posters placarded on every available wall, which 
Lambert and I used to spell out with the utmost excite- 
ment in company with a crowd of bourgeois jostling 
and pushing each other in feverish desire to learn the 
latest news. 

And as the wedding day drew near another day drew 
near also. July had come to an end, and August was 
with us now, hot and burning. On the ninth of August 
I ate, drank, played and walked as usual ; on the tenth 
I was awakened very early in the morning, before day- 
light in fact, by the furious ringing of church bells. 

"Jour de Dieu! what can it be?" exclaimed Nan- 
nette, rushing into my room in wild alarm. And how 
could we guess that far from being the " jour de Dieu " 
it was rather the " jour de diable " that had come upon 
us, for in good truth the days of hollow peace were 
over, and with the sound of the tocsin upon that fatal 
tenth day of August the Revolutionary storm broke in 
all its fury. 
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ETIENNE OF THE SWISS GUARD 

" You Will have to amuse yourself indoors, mon- 
sieur," remarked Nannette as she dressed me the fol- 
lowing morning. " No stirring abroad for you to-day." 

*' Not go out I " I exclaimed in surprise. " But why 
not, Nannette? It is a beautiful day, and so hot in- 
doors." " 

" It will be hotter out," replied my bonne, with grim 
irony, and then she told me the truth as gleaned by 
Lambert not half an hour previously. It seemed that 
the footman, wakened like ourselves by the sound of 
the tocsin, had issued forth at daybreak burning with 
curiosity, and had encountered a vast mob of armed 
men marching upon the Tuileries led by the Marseil- 
laises, the very men who had marched into Paris a 
couple of months ago singing my father's Song of 
Liberty, hence its new name, " The Marseillaise." 

" Just like a few weeks ago," I commented ; " but 
the people went away then, Nannette, without doing 
any harm. Perhaps they will do the same to-day." 

Nannette shook her head. " They have cannon with 
them to-day. The Carrousel is blocked and so are the 
gardens, and the National Guard are on the side of 
the people. The King came out and reviewed the 
troops at six this morning. Lambert says he looked 
very melancholy and untidy, for his wig was all awry 
and the powder was coming off in great patches. And 
as for the; troops, when they saw him there was a great 
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shout of ' Vive la Nation ! ' Not a soul cried * Vive le 
■^Roil'" 

" Who will take care of the King and Queen if the 
canaille get into the palace? " I inquired with interest. 

Nannette shook her head doubtfully. " Grod alone 
knows, monsieur, but we shall hear more presently, for 
Lambert has gone out again, and so has Monsieur le 
Vemet. Madame your grandmother is very anxious; 
she rose early, and it is she who sent Lambert out to 
find how things are going at the Tuileries. Mademoi- 
selle prays continually, the sweet angel ! But the devil 
has got possession of Paris, and I am afraid it will take 
more than prayers to get him out again." 

Crash! Bang! I put down my cup of milk, and 
Nannette and I stared at one another. " There, mon- 
sieur! The cannon! What did I tell you? It has 
begun already." 

There was a clatter in the street below, and Nannette 
and I ran to the window. Mounted gendarmerie were 
galloping hither and thither, people were rushing along 
shouting and screaming wildly. 

" Now I wish Lambert would come back and tell us 
about it ! " I exclaimed eagerly. " But he will go first 
to grandmaman. Do you think he will come up to us 
afterwards?" 

My bonne fervently hoped so, and she and I leant 
far out of the window in the vain hope of picking up 
some stray scrap of news from the street below. And 
the clatter continued, and the crash of cannon still 
boomed from the distance. 

Again and again I urged Nannette to run as far as 
the Tuileries and bring me back the latest intelligence, 
but my bonne, who was nothing if not trustworthy, 
scouted the idea, though I promised faithfully to keep 
the matter from my grandmother. 
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" Go to the Tuileries and leave you alone, monsieur? 
The thing is not to be thought of for a moment! No, 
no! We must wait for Lambert. Doubtless he will 
soon be here now." 

It was nearing ten o'clock before Lambert returned 
to the Hotel de Fontrailles, and remembering my thirst 
for information ran up to my room to tell me what he 
had seen with his own eyes. 

" They are fighting, monsieur. Mon Dieu! but how 
they are fighting. And the King is gone to the Assem- 
bly, with the Queen and all the royal family." 

" But who are fighting, Lambert? " cried I, eagerly. 

" Who but the Swiss Guard. They are left alone in 
the palace yonder. The King has left them, the Queen 
also, though there is a rumour flying about that she said 
she would be nailed to the walls sooner than leave the 
Tuileries. However, she has gone, and the courtiers are 
fled too, and the Swiss are defending the palace against 
the Marseillaises, National Guard and all the canaille 
such as you and I saw that day in the Tuileries Gardens, 
monsieur. They are ranged four deep in the palace 
windows, and, ma f oi ! they are letting the mob have it 
hot, I can tell you ! It was the Marseillaises fired first, 
and what could the Swiss do, poor fellows, but fire 
again. The King has left them, but they will keep the 
palace for him while there is a man left of them." 

" But can they hold out against such a multitude?" 
inquired Nannette. 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders. ** There are 
crowds watching," said he. " I was standing shoulder 
to shoulder with a thin, sallow little fellow, who ap- 
peared to know something of warfare, and I heard him 
remark that had the Swiss a leader they might win. 
But who can tell ? We shall see what the day will bring 
forth." 
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" And so the King has run away again," I remarked. 
" Did you see him go, Lambert? " 

" Yes, monsieur," replied the footman. " I saw him 
cross the grounds while the people cursed him, and 
the thought struck a number of us that as he left the 
Tuileries so the crown left him for ever. He should 
have stuck to his post and led the guard in person. 
Mon Dieu! mon Dieul but the canaille are better off 
than the royalists, for at least they are led by men. 
As for Capet, he eats and drinks and sleeps, and so does 
a hog. He cannot think, he is exactly like a fat pig." 

" Did you read that out of L^ami du Peuple or Pere 
Duchesne's paper ? " I inquired with simplicity. 

Lambert reddened, and Nannette turned upon him 
angrily. " Shame upon you ! " she exclaimed. " Keep 
your nasty Jacobin speeches for the streets, and don't 
bring them into the Hotel de Fontrailles. Capet in- 
deed! Let Madame la Comtesse hear you and she'll 
send you to your proper place, to join the mob outside, 
revolutionary devils ! " 

" But grandmaman shan't know. You are not to 
say anything about it, Nannette," I retorted, taking 
up the cudgels on behalf of my beloved Lambert. 

The latter, calling my attention to an especially loud 
volley, quitted my room hastily, and I turned to my 
bonne reproachfully. 

" Now you have vexed him, and he will not come 
again, and perhaps we shall not hear who wins after all." 

Nannette tossed her head and went away to gossip 
with Elise, leaving me alone to listen to the roar of 
cannon and pass the time as best I could. 

I wondered, oh! how I wondered, as I polished my 
little toy sword, how things were going at the Tuileries. 
Monsieur le Vernet was perhaps back by this time, but 
he was quite unlike Lambert and would never think of 
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me in my lonely room at the top of the house. I 
wondered if mademoiselle were still praying for the 
Swiss to win, and what my grandmother was doing in 
her boudoir downstairs. And then I took a mighty 
resolution. 

Never in my life had I visited my grandmother with- 
out an invitation, but to-day I would go to her boudoir 
unannounced and unescorted. It would be Nannette 
who would receive the blame, not myself, I reflected 
with satisfaction, and Lambert would be avenged. 

I tiptoed my way downstairs and knocked timidly 
at the boudoir door. I fumbled awkwardly at the knob 
in response to my grandmother's " Entrez," for I felt 
a trifle nervous at my temerity. 

" Grandmaman," said I, breathlessly, " I came to 
you because I am so lonely all hy myself upstairs, and I 
don't like the noise of the firing." 

My grandmother welcomed me kindly if a little 
coldly. I think niy arrival created rather a welcome 
diversion, for both she and mademoiselle were seated, 
their hands before them, straining their ears for the 
sound of the cannon, and anxious inaction is very hard 
to bear. 

" The King has gone to the Riding School and he has 
left the Red Swiss all by themselves to take care of his 
palace," I announced. " Don't you hope that they kill 
all the Jacobins, grandmaman? " 

" That would be too good to be true, Louis," she 
replied quietly. 

" I don't know," I replied. " They stand at' the win- 
dows and go pop, pop at the people outside. Lambert 
saw them at it himself." 

"Oh, God save the Kingl" exclaimed my grand- 
mother under her breath. 

"And the Red Swiss too," I remarked cheerfully. 
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" They are braver than the King, for they have not run 
away like he has." ; 

" Louis, be silent/' she commanded sternly, and for 
a long, long while we sat in a silence only broken by the 
distant roar of cannon and the clatter and cries from 
the street outside. 

And then suddenly Monsieur le Vemet came in 
quietly and sadly, quite unlike his usual brisk, dSbon- 
naire self. His expression was troubled and downcast, 
and he leant against the chimneypiece with never a word 
to say for himself, while we all three devoured him 
with our eyes full of eager, anxious expectancy. 

There was a long, long pause, and then my grand- 
mother rose and tottered towards him, trembling in 
every limb. " Guilbert," she faltered, " Guilbert. 
You have no good news to tell us then." 

My cousin sighed heavily and looked at her with a 
heavy, sombre stare. 

" The King has commanded the Swiss Guard to cease 
firing," said he, simply. 

" To cease firing ! " echoed my grandmother, as if in 
bewilderment. "But what then, Guilbert?" 

" What then ! " exclaimed my cousin, impatiently. 
" Why, madame — ^massacre ! Can't you understand ? 
The guard obeys. The mob invades the palace, and at 
present a perfect carnival of butchery is raging." 

He raised his bowed head and glanced from one to 
another of us, his face white and distorted by passion. 

'' Bon Dieut " cried he, " but what sort of a man is 
this Louis? They were holding their own, these 
wretched Swiss, a handful of foreigners faithful to a 
king, not their own, who deserted them at eight o'clock 
this morning, when he fled to the Assembly. They 
fought, Dieu! but How they did fight with none to 
command them save only old Marshal Maille, a man of 
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over eighty years. They gave the canaille, headed by 
those accursed National Guards, what they have wanted 
these three years past— death and hell! And then in 
the Assembly these bourgeois hector His Majesty for- 
sooth! Foreign troops firing upon the Nation. Fi 
done! Capet! And this Louis of ours, this man of 
straw, meekly sits down and pens a command to stop 
firing. Voila, madame ! that is what has happened this 
morning. I am telling you the truth." 

And for the first time in her life my grandmother sat 
silent, with never a word to say for His Mjajesty. 

" Shall I tell you what is to be seen at the Tuileries 
at present?" continued Monsieur le Vernet, evidently 
desirous of making my grandmother and mademoiselle 
share his depression to the utmost extent. " The mob 
have invaded the palace and the unfortunate Swiss are 
flying in every direction. The Carrousel has burst into 
flames, and the very firemen were fired upon, because 
their uniform is red and the sight of red to-day is hate- 
ful to the mob. ' The Carrousel is in flames, let it 
burn ! ' says the Nation. The Marseillaises are can- 
nonading the palace walls, the torn and mangled bodies 
of the Swiss are flying out of windows. There is 
butchery within and without, and cries for mercy are 
drowned by the howls of ' Vive la Nation ! ' And all 
this because Louis of France — the man of peace — has 
commanded his guard to cease fire! Why, madame, 
madame ! Ah I Mon Dieu! " 

Guilbert le Vernet might well exclaim in surprise 
and dismay, for my poor grandmother had slipped from 
her chair and lay upon the floor in a dead faint. 

This was the beginning of a day which I must frankly 
admit I thoroughly enjoyed. To begin with, not a soul 
had any time to spare for me, and I roamed the house 
at will, to my great enjo3rment. My grandmother lay 
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upon her couch, shivering at every burst of firing. 
Mademoiselle fingered her rosary and wept in sympathy 
with the royal unfortunates, who, so said Lambert, were 
cooped up in a narrow reporter's box at the back of the 
Assembly, with never a bite or sup to sustain them 
during the long hours of that burning day. 

" Mon Dieu! but I am glad I am not the Dauphin! " 
I exclaimed fervently, as I discussed my dejeuner with 
excellent appetite. 

Several of the Swiss Guard had found a temporary 
refuge on the back benches of the Assembly, but the rest, 
flying across the Tuileries Gardens, escaping as best 
they might by the Rue de TEchelle, were pursued and 
hewn down relentlessly. 

So the day wore on, but late in the afternoon 
Lambert came in and hurried into my grandmother's 
presence. I could see that it was only by a mighty 
effort that he preserved his usual impassive manner, 
for his lips twitched nervously and his hands were 
shaking. 

" Eh, bien ! Lambert, how goes it ? " inquired my 
grandmother, in a dull, hopeless tone. 

" Badly, madame, always badly," replied the foot- 
man. " Madame," he continued hurriedly, " I did not 
know what your wishes would be, but I found a poor 
wounded fellow, a Swiss, in hiding close to your hotel. 
I — I brought him in. But should madame be dis- 
pleased I can send him away again." 

"Lambert, of what are you thinking?" exclaimed 
my grandmother, sitting upright, her manner alert, her 
eyes bright and shining. " You did right, exactly 
right. Bring the man to me." 

" He is only a common soldier, madame," objected 
Lambert, looking rather taken aback, " and he is cov- 
ered with blood and — and very untidy." 
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" I think I gave you an order, Lambert," remarked 
my grandmother, coldly, and Lambert vanished with 
uncommon celerity, to reappear shortly, escorting the 
most miserable object it had ever been my lot to cast 
my eyes upon. 

The unfortunate Swiss was old, old and grey-headed, 
and his grey hairs were all dabbled in blood, for he had 
received a deep sabre cut upon the scalp. His red 
uniform was torn and white with dust, and the blood 
was pouring down upon the right side, the result of a 
thrust in the arm. There was a terrible hunted ex- 
pression in his eyes, which made my own fill with tears 
of sympathy, and as I looked at that unhappy foreigner 
I realised for the first time the meaning of that horrible 
tenth day of August. 

At sight of the ladies the man drew himself up, 
and tried to salute with his poor wounded arm. 
" Lambert," exclaimed my grandmother, " support this 
gentleman to a chair, bring soup and wine quickly, and 
send Elise to me with lint and linen. Louis, some 
cushions." 

" Madame," protested the poor fellow, " you are 
mistaken. I am no gentleman, only a common soldier 
and—" 

"You are a very gallant gentleman, for you have 
nobly fought for France this day," interposed my 
grandmother ; " also, you are a stranger, else you would 
know that Madame de Fontrailles is never mistaken." 

Of course after this further resistance was impossi- 
ble, and the poor Swiss submitted with a good grace, 
while mademoiselle and Elise bathed and bound up his 
wounds, and my grandmother plied him with food and 
drink with her own hands, I playing the part of audience 
and watching the proceedings with a breathless interest 
not tmmixed with curiosity. . 
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" Grandmaman," said I, presently, " if the gentle- 
man is going to stay here, had we not better ask his 
name? It would be convenient to know it." 

" Monsieur," replied the Swiss, struggling to rise, 
" monsieur, my name is Etienne, Etienne of the Swiss 
Guard." 

My tongue once unloosened I should certainly have 
cross-questioned further, had not my grandmother dis- 
missed me somewhat abruptly. I left the room and 
paused outside in the corridor, uncertain where to go 
next, for the obvious idea of returning to my own room 
was utterly out of the question on such a day of days. 

I was about to seek out Lambert, in order to extract 
a little further information, when I heard the vestibule 
door open, and peeping over the balusters, who should 
I see below but Monsieur le Vemet. 

Like a flash I was downstairs, across the hall, and 
was pulling his coat-tails in the wildest excitement. 

" Oh! mon cousin! " cried I, breathlessly, " Lambert 
has brought in a poor Swiss all covered with blood and 
dirt. His name is Etienne, Etienne of the Swiss 
Guard—" 

I got no further, for Guilbert le Vernet had seized 
my shoulder in a vise-like grip, and was shaking me like 
a rat. " You little devil, you are lying!" he muttered 
from between clenched teeth. 

" It is you who are the devil for shaking me like 
this ! " I retorted angrily. " If you don't believe me 
go into grandmaman's boudoir and see for yourself. 
She is feeding him with soup and wine, and mademoi- 
selle has tied up his head, which was all bleeding." 

Monsieur le Vemet relaxed his grip of my shoulder. 
He leant up against the wall, his face as white and his 
expression as black as I had ever seen them. 

" I might have known the child was speaking the 
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truth," he muttered. "The devil take that fellow 
Lambert ! What did he mean by thrusting his damned 
finger into the pie? " 

"But Lambert only meant to be kind. Why are 
you so angry with him? " My cousin was so obviously 
wretched that I forgave him his treatment of me, and I 
put the question to him quietly enough. 

Guilbert le Vemet looked down upon me, biting his 
thin lip until a tiny stream of blood was trickling down 
his chin. 

" Can't you see," he replied slowly and distinctly, 
" child as you are, can't you see that Paris is in the 
hands of the mob, and that should it discover that the 
comtesse is sheltering the Swiss, the enemy of the 
Nation, it will descend upon the Hotel de Fontrailles. 
And that will mean bloodshed, mon cher, death and 
bloodshed to us all." 

I stared at him in horror. " Oh ! mon cousin, what 
shall we do ? " I whispered. " I am sure grandmaman 
will not send him away now." 

" No," replied my cousin, gloomily, " she will not 
send him away now." 

He stood still, wrapped in the deepest thought, and 
I watched him, wondering anxiously whether the 
schemes he was apparently revolving concerned all our 
salvations or his own alone. The sound of a light foot- 
step made us both look up, and catching sight of made- 
moiselle, Guilbert le Vernet hurried forward, I follow- 
ing close at his heels, for I was terrified to remain alone 
a single moment for fear the bloodthirsty hordes should 
sweep down upon us without warning. 

" Mademoiselle, a word with you," he exclaimed 
eagerly. 

Mademoiselle started. "Ah! monsieur! you have 
news — ^bad news? " she cried. 
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" Yes, I have news," he muttered, and led the way 
into a deserted salon close at hand. Noticing me 
following, he turned impatiently. " Run away, Louis, 
mon cher, there's a good child. Run upstairs to your 
bonne/' 

" Nannette is not upstairs," I wailed, " and I won't 
be left alone for those wicked men to catch and kill me. 
Let me stay with you, mademoiselle," and I clutched 
her gown frantically. 

" But certainly, mon petit, come along," she replied 
kindly, throwing her arm aroimd me. 

" What I have to say is for your ear alone," objected 
Le Vernet.^ 

" I will not leave the child," replied mademoiselle, 
firmly. " What you have to say, monsieur, may well 
be said before him." 

My cousin eyed me with scant favour, but raised 
no further objections. He closed the door carefully 
and turned towards her, his whole frame quivering with 
suppressed excitement. 

" Estelle, you must listen to me. The end has 
come." 

"Oh, monsieur! what do you mean? The King! 
Has anything happened to him? " 

" The King! " ejaculated Le Vernet, contemptuously. 
"Bon Dieu! no. It is of ourselves I am thinking. 
Estelle, do you know that death is staring us in the 
face?" 

Mademoiselle gave a little cry and turned very white. 

" I am speaking the truth," declared Le Vernet, 
emphatically. " The comtessc is sheltering the 
enemies of the Nation, and that means certain death for 
her, probably for us all. It may come now, at any 
minute. It may be delayed, but come it will most 
certainly." 
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Mademoiselle looked up at him with wide-open, 
terror-stricken eyes. "What is to be done?" she 
faltered. 

" I have just left the Tuileries," he continued. 
" It is worse than a battlefield, for the Nation knows 
no mercy. The dead are lying in heaps in the gardens 
and the mob are stripping and plundering them. They 
are lying exposed in the burning sun, there is no man to 
bury them, and the flies are already settling like a black 
cloud over the Tuileries. Pity has fled from Paris. 
Do you think that madame, or indeed any of us, will be 
spared a similar fate? " 

Le Vemet's tones carried conviction and mademoi- 
selle and I clung to each other in mute horror. 

" The Comtesse de Fontrailles is an old woman," 
said my cousin. " Old and wilful, and evidently bent 
on going headlong to destruction. We must save her, 
Estelle, by persuasion if possible, by force if necessary. 
You and I must save her." 

" And save me also, mon cousin," I interposed 
anxiously. 

"And you, of course," replied Le Vernet, im- 
patiently. " I hope we shall all be saved." 

" But how? " asked mademoiselle. 

" Listen to me," he explained. " Paris is impossible, 
plague-stricken by revolution and anarchy, and the sore 
is spreading throughout the country. But there are 
other places besides France where one can dwell in 
peace and security. The barrieres will shortly close, 
if they are not closed already, but I have some little 
influence. I could procure passports. You are dearer 
to me than life, my little Estelle, and our wedding day 
wants but three weeks, Marry me at once and we 
will save madame and escape together to England. 
No— Huo," he continued, with desperate earnestness, 
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" don't speak — hear me out. What is the comtesse to 
me — ^what is this child in comparison with you, my 
promised wife? God knows I will use every effort on 
their behalf, but if there is any question of separation, 
and it will be hardly possible to escape together, then 
you shall be with me — ^you shall — you shall. I will not 
let you out of sight, I swear it. Therefore you must 
marry me at once. Can't you see it, Estelle? " 

" Monsieur le Vemet," ' replied mademoiselle, 
trembling violently, " what you ask is impossible." 

" I suppose you are thinking of that traitor, De 
Lisle," exclaimed Le Vemet, bitterly, " but you can put 
him out of your mind for ever. He is dead." 

Mademoiselle gave a long, shuddering sigh and 
clutched my shoulder. 

" Don't you believe it, mademoiselle," I interposed. 
" Grandmaman said he was dead long ago, and he was 
alive all the time." 

" Silence, you little devil ! " shouted Le Vemet. 
" I tell you he is dead." 

" The proof? " demanded mademoiselle. 

" The proof! I — I — will bring it to-morrow. But, 
ah ! Estelle, how can you give a second thought to such 
a fellow, alive or dead? Do you know* what those 
butchers are singing yonder in the Toiileries Gardens? 
They are shouting and yelling * The Marseillaise.' 
' Le jour de gloire est arrive ! ' they cry as they wipe 
their dripping swords. Estelle! Estelle! you who 
have seen the poor fellow upstairs, have you no 
heart?" 

" Many a noble song has been put to base purposes 
before now," replied the girl, coldly, " and indeed, 
monsieur, it appears to me that you are scheming 
more to gain your own ends than with any thought of 
the Comtesse de Fontrailles." 
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"Well, be it so!" retorted Le Vernet, recklessly. 
" I love you, Estelle; I mean to have you, and revolu- 
tion shall not baulk me — it shall not — it shall not. 
I will save you in spite of yourself, if not as my wife 
as my mistress. Your life means everything to me, 
your honour nothing." 

" Monsieur le Vernet," gasped mademoiselle, " I 
will never fall alive into your hands. How dare you 
insult me. I — I will go to Madame de Fontrailles." 
She moved quickly towards the door, dragging me with 
her. 

" She will never believe you," he sneered, shrugging 
his shoulders. " Oh ! yes, you can go now, I have no 
wish to detain you. But think carefully over what I 
have said. I mean it, every word." 

He threw open the door with a low bow, and we 
rushed breathlessly together upstairs, along passages 
and corridors, imtil we reached mademoiselle's room. 
She drew me within, locked the door as though afraid 
of Le Vernet following, and pulling aside the curtains 
threw herself upon the bed like a mad creature. 

" I wish I were dead ! " she moaned. " Oh ! I wish 
I were dead and done with it all ! " 

" If those wicked men come here you very soon will 
be," I exclaimed, with some small idea of consolation, 
" and I shouldn't believe what Monsieur le Vernet says 
about my papa if I were you. He tells a lot of lies 
when he wants his own way." 

"Why doesn't he come then?" she cried wildly. 
" Why doesn't he come and save me? " 

" I wish he would," I whimpered. " I wish he 
would come and save us all except my cousin. There 
seems no one to help us, and everybody sa)rs God has 
left Paris. Do you think that if we asked the devil, 
mademoiselle, he would be able to do anything?" 
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" He is already in league with Guilbert le Vemet," 
replied mademoiselle, bitterly. " But go, cheri, run 
away to your own room. And don't chatter about 
what you have heard downstairs." 

" Those men," I whispered, " if they come they won't 
kill me, will they?" 

" Oh ! no, Louis," said she, " they may be very 
wicked, but they would surely never, never kill a child." 

Greatly reassured I ran upstairs cheerfully, and it 
was not till late in the evening that I ventured down 
again. 

The house was very still as I thrust my head first into 
one room, then into another, finally braving the lion's 
den and peeping into the holy of holies, my cousin's 
own room. It was not empty, as I had expected. 
A table littered with papers and parchments was drawn 
forward, and my cousin was seated at it, his head buried 
in his arms, his heavy breathing proclaiming him to be 
fast asleep. A glass and half-empty bottle stood beside 
him, and the air was heavy with the smell of spirits. 
I may have made some little disturbance in opening 
the door, for he stirred uneasily, and his heavy breathing 
stopped short in a snore. " Egalite," he muttered 
drowsily, half raising his head. "Philippe Egalite!" 
His head fell upon his arms again, and tip-toeing away, 
in a great hurry, I sought out Lambert. 

" Lambert," said I, " I did not know Egalite was a 
Christian name. Is it?" 

Lambert stared at me in surprise, and then his face 
cleared. " Ah! monsieur, you are thinking of Egalite 
Orleans." 

" No, no," said I, " of Philippe Egalite, Lambert." 

" It's the same thing," replied the footman. " The 
Due d'Orleans' name is Philippe, and the Nation has 
nicknamed him Egalite, because though he is the king's 
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cousin he takes the side of the people. Why, monsieur," 
continued Lambert, " you have been often enough to 
dine at the Palais Royal which belongs to him." 

" Then," said I, thoughtfully, " if he is the king's 
cousin he is still an aristocrat, and yet the people will 
not hurt him." 

" I suppose not," replied Lambert, scratching his 
head in perplexity. 

" It must be nice to be Philippe Egalite," I mused. 

" Ma f oi ! monsieur, don't let madame, your grand- 
mother, hear you say that," exclaimed the footman. 
"All the king's friends hate Egalite and call him 
traitor." 

" But the king's friends are not half as powerful as 
the Nation now," I objected. " Sooner than be the 
king I would even change places with Monsieur Marat, 
though he is so ugly." 

" Ma f oi ! yes, monsieur," agreed Lambert. " There 
will be plenty of reading in L'ami du Peuple to-morrow, 
rU wager," he added. " I'll borrow a copy in the 
morning and you and I wiU read it together, monsieur." 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE CITY OF UNREST 

t 

As Lambert had predicted, the mighty Marat, L'ami 
du Peuple, had plenty to say on Saturday, the eleventh 
of August, but his delight in national victory was not 
unalloyed; and Pere Duchesne's Great Joy was inter- 
mingled with fierce anger at the notion of foreigners 
daring to fire on the " People." For there was no use 
blinking the fact that though fifteen hundred Swiss lay 
dead, naked and exposed, in the Tuileries Gardens, yet 
a far, far greater number of patriots' bodies were being 
carried off in great heaps to the Madeleine Cemetery 
for burial. 

Also there was terror from without assailing these 
same patriots, for there was an angry muttering from 
Prussia, and the great army on the frontier was already 
threatening Longwi and Verdun. As far as Paris itself 
was concerned one might have imagined that we, and we 
alone, had everything to fear at the hands of the Nation, 
but Monsieur Marat professed equal terror on the lat- 
ter's account, from the fact that thirty thousand aristo- 
crats still remained within the walls of the city. Never- 
theless he and his kind were uncommonly careful to pre- 
vent any of these same aristocrats from getting away, 
for the barrieres were strongly guarded and it was 
next to impossible to obtain a passport. 

Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire breathed more freely 
when she heard this last piece of news. " Oh! Louis," 
she whispered, for she made quite a confidant of me in 
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those days; "oh! Louis, I feel far safer now, for he 
can't take me out of Paris against my will now that the 
gates are shut." Poor girl! she little guessed to what 
depths Guilbert le Vemet would descend to gain his own 
ends. 

I discovered her weeping bitterly the day following 
the scene with my cousin, and in response to my in- 
quiries and caresses she sobbed out that she had com- 
plained to my grandmother of Le Vemet's conduct and 
had been waved aside impatiently. 

" You are selfish and self-centred, Estelle," exclaimed 
the latter, " I have more important things to think of 
than your own trivial concerns." And not a word 
would she hear against her favourite. 

Etienne of the Guard remained with us in hiding. 
He and I took a mutual fancy to each other, and we 
spent long hours in one another's society, and never in 
my life had I had such a companion. His wounds 
healed quickly, and his kind old face would crease into 
a hundred wrinkles of pleasure when t invited him into 
my own room to instruct me in, the art of warfare. All 
my toys; swords and guns were brought into requisition, 
and Etienne and I would go through the most intricate 
manoeuvres, until I was fain to imagine myself fitted 
to command a battalion at the very least. 

The old man was straight too, absolutely straight. 
There was nothing of the "Listen but don't tell" 
atmosphere about him to which I had been accustomed 
even at the Chateau Grandpre, and his look of distress 
on the day when he found me out in a lie was such as at 
most to make me determined to stick to the truth hence- 
forward for ever. 

I know he was disgusted at Lambert's habit, which 
he accidentally discovered, of smuggling revolutionary 
papers into the Hotel dc Fontrailles and conning them 
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over with me under seal of the strictest secrecy. He had 
no fancy for tale-bearing or mischief-making, but he did 
impress upon me that underhand ways were contrary 
to the spirit of a true soldier and gentleman, and he 
earnestly begged me to do nothing which might grieve 
or displease my grandmother. 

I lightly agreed to all his suggestions, but Lambert's 
mine of information was far too precious to be aban- 
doned, and he and I continued to drink in eagerly the im- 
pressions and opinions of Marat, Hebert and Pere 
Duchesne, as set forth in their respective papers, 
glancing rouiid fearfully the while to make sure 
that Etienne and Nannette were out of sight and 
earshot. 

Indeed, had it not been for Lambert I should have 
fared badly for news, because there was no stirring out 
of doors during those August days, and the Feuille de 
jour, together with most of the other royalist papers, 
had been suppressed, on the fatal tenth. It was, thanks 
to the footman, that I learnt how all the statues of the 
kings came crashing down on Saturday the eleventh. 
Bronze Henri on the Pont Neuf, the colossal statue of 
Louis XIV. on horseback in the Place Vendome. 
"Plus de Rois!" cried Marat. "Plus de Rois!'' 
echoed the Nation. And " Plus de Rois ! " muttered the 
soldiers far away as they defied their erstwhile hero, 
Lafayette, " King of Paris ! " 

So there was only one poor shadow of a king remain- 
ing, unfortunate Louis, boxed up with his family for 
three whole days in the reporter's box at the Riding 
School, and for three whole days the question as to 
what was to be done with this poor wreck exercised 
the leaders of the people mightily. 

However, on the other side of Paris stood a castle, 
a grim stronghold, a very Bastille, and the Assembly 
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happily bethought themselves that this castle, "The 
Temple/' it was called, was just the place wherein to 
hide the shattered remnants of royalty. So on the 
Monday following the tenth of August all Paris turned 
out en masse, and Lambert among them, to watch 
Capet and the Austrian taking another ride with Petion, 
now Mayor of Paris; only this time, instead of the 
Palace of the Tuileries, their destination was the prison 
of The Temple. 

It was from Lambert, too, that I heard how badly 
the Nation was in need of arms and ammunition, so that 
the lead was being stripped from the houses, the church 
bells were being seized (all but two in each tower to 
sound the tocsin) in order to melt down into bullets, and 
the very coffins were being torn from the tombs for the 
sake of the lead inside them. These bullets were in- 
tended for the Prussians. As for the aristocrats, a dif- 
ferent fate awaited them; and Lambert hurried in one 
day to describe to myself, Etieime and Nannette how, in- 
stead of the statue in the Place Louis XV., opposite the 
Tuileries, a great wooden instrument had arisen called 
" La Guillotine," An instrument with a little window 
out of which the hapless aristocrat might pop his head 
after being securely strapped to a board by Executioner 
Sanson. And then thei window, with edge of razor-like 
sharpness, would fall upon his neck — ^and thud would go 
the head into a basket below, put there for the purpose 
of receiving it. 

I remember how angry old Etienne was with Lambert 
for chattering thus before a child when he saw me start 
and shiver at the grim description, but, having become 
tolerably inured to horrors by this time, I made no 
scene, and even continued to clamour for fresh infor- 
mation. 

So far, in spite of the presence of Etienne, the Hotel 
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de Fontrailles had been left unmolested, but now a 
fresh danger arose. 

La Guillotine had arisen for use, not ornament, and 
victims had to be found for it. So the municipality 
came daily rap-rapping at the doors of aristocrats and 
haling the said aristocrats off to the various prisons, 
escorted by strong bands of patriots all sporting the 
tri-coloured cockade and armed with pikes and poniards, 
and the Guillotine soon began to be very busy indeed. 

It seemed useless now for any of us to dream or talk 
of flight, and my poor grandmother sat in her great 
chair with hands folded, day after day, patiently, hope- 
lessly waiting for the worst, and with all the windows 
tightly closed in spite of the heat, lest perchance some 
fragments of the revolutionary songs might reach her, 
stray echoes, for example, of my father's famous song, 
" The Marseillaise," which was sung, shouted and whis- 
tled ever)rwhere during those latter days of August. 

Monsieur le Vernet went in and out of the Hotel de 
Fontrailles, morose and despondent, apparently foiled 
in his purpose of an immediate marriage, for on ap- 
proaching my grandmother the latter had set down her 
obstinate little foot and had refused to listen to any such 
change of plan. The wedding had been arranged for 
September second, she declared, " and on that date 
it should take place and not before." 

As for poor mademoiselle, her misery was not un- 
mixed with hope, for in such days as these who could 
tell what might happen before the second of September. 

I have said that Guilbert le Vernet went in and out 
of the Hotel de Fontrailles, but one day (I forget which, 
but I know it was late in August) he went out and did 
not return. They waited dinner for him, they waited 
supper, and Phillippe, the footman, kept watch for him 
all night, but he did not come back. Lambert wandered 
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through the length and breadth of Paris, peeping into 
all his favourite haunts, but saw nothing of him, and no 
one dared make any inquiries for fear of drawing the 
municipal attention upon my grandmother's house, 
which was still sheltering an enemy of the Nation. 

" They have taken him, the scelerats 1 " exclaimed 
my grandmother, " just as they will take the rest of us 
presently. Well, we shall meet again in a better 
world." 

I ran across the room and whispered eagerly into 
mademoiselle's ear, " Do you think my cousin will go 
to heaven if they make him put his head through the 
little window in la Guillotine? / don't," 

" Oh! htish, Louis/' exclaimed mademoiselle, 
glancing apprehensively towards my grandmother, 
who, however, was too much taken up with her own 
melancholy reflections to pay any attention to what I 
was saying. 

And soon there came another day when the patriots 
collected large stores of ammunition and viewed the 
cannon standing all ready for battle, but — without 
horses to draw it! This difficulty, however, was very 
soon overcome, " for," said the patriots, " are there not 
thirty thousand aristocrats in Paris ? And are not the 
greater number of these stables filled with sleek, well- 
fed horses? Eh, bien! mes amis, let us see to it that 
the Nation does not long want for horseflesh ! " 

And they were as good as their word, for troops 
were stationed at the ends of every street, deserted and 
empty but for their presence, for all citizens had been 
commanded to remain indoors, while the municipality 
ransacked the stables of the various aristocrats (my 
grandniother's among the number) and, with never 
so much as a by-your-leave, commandeered all the 
hordes. It may have been necessary because affairs 
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were in a very bad way just then, for patriots as well 
as for aristocrats. Spain was threatening, so was 
Sardinia in the south-east, and the peasants in La 
Vendee had actually risen in the cause royale. Worse 
than all, the Prussians had taken Longwi. It had fallen 
in fifteen hours. Ammunition had been scarce, the 
powder lacking, therefore General Lavergne sur- 
rendered — basely so, said the Assembly — ^also Monsieur 
Marat, whose paper, Uami du Peuple, was now flour- 
ishing under the title of Journal de la Republique, 

After this final catastrophe (not the fall of Longwi, 
at which she rather rejoiced than otherwise, but the 
commandeering of the horses) my poor grandmother 
took to her bed and was very sick indeed; indeed for 
some days her life was despaired of. We were a most 
miserable household. Monsieur le Vemet had in- 
sensibly ruled us all during the past year, but now he 
was gone and there was no one to take command. The 
servants were panic-stricken, paralysed with terror, and 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire, sweet and gentle, was 
utterly incapable of direction. I don't know what we 
should have done had it not been for old Etienne. 
Though with cause enough for sadness, God knows 
he always had a cheery word for everyone, and he had a 
faculty of extracting hope out of the most meagre 
materials. I grew to love the old man dearly, the only 
one around me who did not subscribe to the general 
opinion that God had left Paris. " No, no, monsieur," 
he would say, "le bon Dieu imderstands more of this 
than we do, depend upon it! And brighter days will 
come, ' Le vrai jour de gloire,' as monsieur your papa's 
song says." Poor old Etienne ! 

The rap-rapping on aristocrats' doors still continued, 
and one night, while my grandmother was ill in bed, 
two men arrived in a cabriolet with the municipal 
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warrant for the arrest, not of herself but of Mademoi- 
selle de Saint-Hilaire. 

It was strange and unexpected. A warrant for my 
grandmother's arrest one could so easily have under- 
stood, but to hale a girl— a very child — away to prison. 

"She is rich," whispered the servants; "the Legis- 
lative have heard how rich she will be, and it wants her 
money." 

" Messieurs ! messieurs ! " faltered mademoiselle, 
" I will come with you, only don't — don't make any dis- 
turbance to wake Madame la Comtesse, who is ill. 
But am I to go with you alone? " 

" You will have plenty of company of your own sex 
in the place to which we are taking you, mademoiselle," 
replied one of the men, who seemed disposed to be civil, 
" and as for creating a disturbance, as long as you 
comply with the demands of the Commune we have not 
the slightest intention of doing anything of the kind." 

" But the drive alone with you," faltered the girl. 

Here Nannette stepped forward and trembling 
violently offered, in an exceedingly half-hearted manner, 
to accompany mademoiselle in tfie cabriolet to the door 
of whatever prison might be her destination. 

This suggestion, however, was negatived promptly 
by the two men, who, flourishing the municipal warrant 
before the eyes of all present, declared that they had 
authority to remove mademoiselle, and mademoiselle 
only, from the Hotel de Fontrailles. 

" You will be safe with us," they assured her. " The 
Nation has no quarrel with women such as yourself. 
Indeed your arrest is but a matter of form that the 
Legislative may satisfy themselves on one or two points. 
In all probability you will be escorted back to this hotel 
the day after to-morrow at latest." 

This put a different complexion upon the affair, in 
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the eyes of the servants at least, and they hastily col- 
lected a few clothes for mademoiselle and saw her step 
into the cabriolet with comparative cheerfulness. 

I had watched the proceedings with frightened 
interest, for it was not much after nine o'clock, and I 
had begun to keep late hours in these topsy-turvy days. 
The sight of our craven servants letting a girl go away 
with strangers at dead of night, it seemed to me, filled 
my childish soul with indignation. 

" Oh ! mademoiselle," cried I, throwing my arms 
around her neck and embracing her warmly, " how I 
wish I were bigger ! I would fight these two men and 
make them let me come with you. I believe Etienne 
would too if he were in the house. But I am such a 
little boy!" 

" Hush, cheri ! You will disturb grandmaman," 
sobbed mademoiselle, and then she stepped into the 
cabriolet and drove away, and we heard the horse's 
hoofs clatter along the street until the noise was lost 
in the distance. 

Etienne, who had got into the habit of stealing out 
of the house late at night for a mouthful of fresh air, 
was sorely troubled and perplexed when he returned 
that evening. " That sweet young lady is gone! Gone 
to prison with strangers ! " 

"Eh, bien! and what were we to do?" asked the 
servants, sullenly. " Mademoiselle would not hear of 
our rousing madame." 

And indeed what were they to do? After all they 
had right on their side. A gentleman — a lady might 
have made a scene, but it would have been hopelessly 
ineffectual. How were we poor aristocrats to cope 
with the iron arm of the Nation? 

However, on waking the following morning my 
grandmother, finding herself a trifle better, asked for 
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mademoiselle, and Elise, with sobs and tears, blurted 
out the melancholy truth. 

"The child is gone, you say — gone!" exclaimed 
madame, with desperate calm, and uttering not one 
word of reproach, she commanded the maid to dress her 
immediately. 

" Oh ! madame, madame ! You are not well 
enough to rise ! " protested Elise. 

My grandmother flashed one glance at her which 
reduced her to abject obedience, but the toilet proved 
a long, long business because she was so very weak. 

" My bonnet and cloak ! " commanded the old lady, 
and Elise was fain to bring them to her, burning with 
excitement and curiosity the while to know what my 
grandmother was meditating. 

" And now," continued the latter, " you must desire 
Lambert to order the carriage — or stop — I forgot, there 
are no horses. Bid him call a cabriolet." 

A cabriolet for Madame la Comtesse de Fontrailles ! 
But this order gave Elise the opportunity for which she 
was longing, and she ran up to my room, where I was 
seated at dejeuner, with Lambert and Etienne in at- 
tendance. 

" Run, monsieur, run downstairs and ask her where 
she is going," panted the maid. " She will not be 
angry with you, and indeed if she persists in this mad 
expedition she will kill herself, and then what is to be- 
come of us all ? " 

I obeyed Elise, nothing loath, and loitered about the 
door of my grandmother's room until she appeared 
ready dressed for driving and leaning heavily upon the 
arm of Elise. 

" Oh, grandmaman," I cried, running eagerly up to 
her, " why are you going out when you are so ill ? 
Where are you going, grandmaman? " 
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" I am going to the Hotel de Ville, Louis," 
announced my grandmother, coldly and calmly, 
" to make inquiry of the Commune concerning 
Estelle and to send her back to the Hotel de 
Fontrailles." 

The footmen, who were all standing in attendance, 
as was their custom whenever the comtesse took an 
airing, stared at her in amazement. 

" Are you going alone, grandmaman? " 

" I shall not ask anyone to share my danger," she 
replied, and moved forward, while never a servant 
offered to accompany the mean-looking cabriolet, 
driven by an untidy fellow sporting an enormous tri- 
coloured cockade. 

But suddenly at the door of our hotel someone 
stepped forward and offered his arm respectfully. It 
was old Etienne. 

" What is the meaning of this? " inquired my grand- 
mother, sharply. 

" I am here, madame, to attend you to the Hotel 
de Ville," replied the old man, simply. 

" It is not to be thought of for a moment," exclaimed 
my grandmother. " I command you to go indoors at 
once. Do you hear me ? " 

" Madame, it is not for a man to obey such a com- 
mand," replied Etienne. 

My grandmother looked at him, her lip quivered, 
and then, without another word, she took the old 
soldier's proffered arm, and I watched him support her 
down the steps into the cabriolet; and then, taking 
his own place upon the box, they drove away in the 
direction of the Hotel de Ville. 

" God in heaven above us ! " exclaimed Lambert, 
piously, raising his hands and eyes to heaven. " But 
will they ever come back again? " 
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And such were the apprehensions of the household 
that in less than an hour the entire staff of servants, 
save only Nannette, Lambert and a couple of house- 
maids, had taken flight, leaving the Hotel de Fontrailles 
to look after itself as best it might. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE PLOT THAT FAILED 

To the intense astonishment of the remaining quartet 
my grandmother and Etienne returned a couple of 
hours later, without mademoiselle, it is true, but in 
perfect security. 

The former was faint and weary, too exhausted to 
pay much heed to the story of the defalcation of her 
household, too down-hearted at what she considered the 
failure of her expedition to bear to say one word about 
it, and yet Etienne assured us that she had met with an 
amazing amount of consideration from the members of 
the Commune. For once in her life she had laid pride 
aside, and the very door-keepers and ushers treated the 
feeble old woman pitifully and led her without delay 
into the presence of the Legislative. 

And there a strange thing happened, for this body of 
good citizens, haters all of aristocracy, rose in a body to 
receive the first aristocrat who had ever voluntarily 
sought an audience of them. And one, Danton by 
name, a brawny fellow, a very prince of patriots, 
commanded that a chair should be set for madame 
immediately. 

But my grandmother, still leaning upon Etienne's 
arm, refused to seat herself, and " Messieurs," said she, 
"messieurs, a young girl under my care, Estelle de 
Saint-Hilaire, was arrested last night at my house as I 
lay sick in bed. I am come to oflfer myself in her 
stead and to beg that she may be sent back to the Hotel 
de Fontrailles." 
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All the men present looked first at my grandmother, 
and then at each other, and there was a great deal of 
whispering among themselves while Monsieur Danton 
urged her to be seated. 

There were bundles of papers examined and books 
consulted; and first one member was summoned, and 
another was asked for, and very often it happened that 
ushers, gravely shaking their heads, pleaded ignorance 
of members' whereabouts. 

" I believe you are the mother of Rouget de Lisle? " 
questioned one of those present, looking up suddenly. 

" I was his mother," replied my grandmother, 
calmly. 

" He is not dead ! " exclaimed the other, sharply. 

" He is dead to me," replied my grandmother, 
" since he wrote a song which I consider infamous. I 
am an old woman, but I am a faithful servant of the 
King, God save him ! and I am ready cheerfully to die 
for him or for my young friend whom you have taken 
from me." 

There was a moment's silence, and then Danton 
spoke again. " Madame," said he, " I think that you 
wrong your son, for the words of his song ' The Mar- 
seillaise,' are such as might be sung by any good French- 
man, be he a friend of King or people. But that is 
neither here nor there. You are evidently ill, and as 
several of our number are absent we must advise you to 
return to your house quietly, and be assured the case of 
your young friend shall be very carefully inquired 
into." 

" You will not send me away without her ! " ex- 
claimed my grandmother. 

" It is absolutely necessary," replied Danton, im- 
patiently ; " the members present do not know an)rthing 
of the aflfair, but we shall lose no time in making in- 
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quiries, and will certainly let you know as soon as we 
discover anything." 

"Is the man accompan3ring you a servant?" in- 
quired one present, Vergniaud by name. 

" No, monsieur, he is a friend," replied my grand- 
mother, simply, and turning, left the hall, leaning upon 
the old soldier's arm. She had made no mention of 
Guilbert le Vemet, considering it useless, I suppose, to 
intercede on a man's behalf, but for hours after her 
return she lay in semi-delirium, continually muttering 
the names of Le Vemet, mademoiselle, and her son, 
Rouget de Lisle. " Estelle gone, and Guilbert, and 
my son — my son, he is gone too. And the old woman 
is left all alone." And then she would laugh a terrible 
laugh that almost frightened poor Nannette out of her 
own senses. 

There was a ray of light, however, in store for us. 
Late in the evening there came a knocking at the door, 
and Lambert, in the absence of Phillippe, was obliged, 
though most unwillingly, to go and open it, for I assure 
you it required some courage to answer the door in those 
days. Nannette and I hung over the balusters watch- 
ing, and listening with all our ears, when suddenly the 
footman gave a loud cry of surprise and pleasure, and 
who should run into the house but mademoiselle herself, 
dusty of dress, dishevelled of hair, but nevertheless safe 
and sound, and so thankful to be back again among us 
that she even embraced Nannette, who was crying for 
joy at her return. 

" Ah \ madame, madame ! " cried the latter, running 
upstairs two steps at a time, " here she is safe and 
sound ! They have sent her back again ! " 

" Thank God, my child, that there is yet some heart 
left in these men," exclaimed my grandmother, embrac- 
ing her, while I hopped round the room in intense joy 
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and excitement. "They have sent you back to me, 
EsteUe." 

" Yes, madame, I am come back," replied the girl, 
" but it was of my own doing. No one sent me." 

" Have you escaped from prison? " 

" I have been in prison, it is true, but in no Paris 
prison," cried mademoiselle. " No, madame, I have 
Guilbert le Vemet to thank for last night's work, and it 
is thapks to the good God that I am delivered out of his 
handst" 

" Guilbert le Vemet ! But he is in prison ! " 
stammered my grandmother. 

" Pardon ! madame, but he is at large in Paris, or 
was till last night. He has secretly joined the party of 
the Due d'Orleans, Egalite the people call him, and of 
course he is in favour with a certain number of the 
revolutionary leaders, one of whom promised him the 
warrant for my arrest and the passports for last night." 

" Ah! mon Dieu! You are not speaking the truth! " 
cried the comtesse. " You always hated Le Vemet, 
Estelle, and this is your revenge." 

" Listen," replied mademoiselle, earnestly, " listen 
and you shall judge whether I speak the truth or no." 

" We drove some distance last evening, I could not 
tell in what direction, because it was quite dark and the 
streets are badly lighted, but at last we stopped and 
one of the men jumped out of the cabriolet, and I looked 
at the one seated opposite me. ' Am I to get out also, 
monsieur? ' said I. But he told me no, I must sit still 
where I was, and then several gendarmes came up and 
looked at us, after which the other man came back into 
the cabriolet and we drove off again. 

" I begged them to tell me to which prison they were 
taking me, but they only muttered something I could 
not imderstand, and we continued driving for such a 
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long way that I became dreadfully alarmed, the more 
so that I did not see any more houses, only fields and 
trees. 

" ' Oh, messieurs ! I implore you to tell me where 
you are taking me,' I cried, and then the cabriolet 
stopped and I was told that I might get out. 

" When I stepped out, oh ! madame, imagine my 
alarm ! There were we in a cduntry road, not a single 
house to be seen, only a postchaise waiting, the horses 
stamping and fretting with impatience. 

" Then I suddenly remembered that Monsieur le 
Vernet had sworn to take me away from Paris, and it 
flashed across me that this was some of his work. 

"*Is Monsieur le Vernet in that postchaise?' I 
cried. 

" One of the men told me no — that monsieur would 
wait for me at Epernay, and he added that monsieur 
had desired him to tell me not to be at all uneasy 
because he should have a priest ready, and ever)rthing 
should be done decently and in order. 

" Mon Dieu! how I begged and implored them to 
send me back to Paris, but they would not listen to me 
and forced me into the postchaise. The more I begged 
for mercy the more inflexible were they. 

" So I asked them if Guilbert le Vernet had promised 
them money for bringing me to him, and they laughed 
and admitted that it was so. 

" ' Dead or alive, messieurs? ' said I, and I snatched 
out this little pistol, which I bought secretly after 
monsieur had threatened me the other day; for I meant 
it, madame, when I said that I would never fall alive 
into his hands. 

" When the men saw the pistol they began to curse 
and swear most terribly, and one of them ordered the 
chaise to stop while they reasoned with me, but they 
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did not dare to touch me, because they saw that I was 
really in earnest. 

" ' Listen, messieurs ! ' said I ; ' if either of you lay a 
finger upon me I shoot myself, and then you can do as 
you choose about taking me to Guilbert le Vemet. 
But if I could make it worth your while, would you 
leave me ? ' 

" ' Have you money about you? ' they asked me. 

" ' No, messieurs,' said I, ' but shotdd you agree to 
let me go I could pay you well — better, I think, than Le 
Vemet/ 

" * We could not take you back to Paris,' said they. 

" * No,' I agreed, * but it is a warm, fine night, and if 
you put me out of the chaise I can find my own way 
back, I am sure.' Though indeed I did not know how, 
but I thought I should be safer alone in the country 
than with those two men. 

" Then they asked me how I could pay them, and I 
showed them my pearls, which you know, madame, 
I always wear, and when they saw them they did not 
say much, but I could see they were excited, and 
presently one of them told me I could put away my 
pistol, because if I would give them my pearls they 
would let me go. 

" I did not put the pistol away, but they helped me 
out of the chaise, and I unfastened my necklace and gave 
it to them. 

" They apologised for leaving me like that, and one 
of them actually thrust some money into my hand, and 
then they got back into the chaise and drove away, 
and I crept into a little wood and waited there till 
morning." 

It was exactly like a fairy story, and I hung on every 
word with open eyes and mouth. " Oh! mademoiselle, 
and how did you get home again? " 
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" It must have been about four or five o'clock in the 
morning," she continued, " when an old peasant came 
in sight driving a cart laden with fruit and vegetables. 
He was frightened and surprised when he saw me, 
but when I explained what had happened he was sorry 
for me, and offered to hide me in his cart and bring 
me back to Paris, all the more readily when I offered 
him the money Guilbert le Vernet's man had given 
me. 

" So he fed me with fruit, and I lay in hiding all day 
in the bottom of his cart tmtil he had finished his busi- 
ness, and then he hired a cabriolet and sent me back to 
the Hotel de Fontrailles." 

My grandmother heard her to the end, and then she 
raised her hand emphatically. 

" Estelle," said she, " take my word for it, Guilbert 
le Vemet had nothing to do with this aflfair. It is these 
Revolutionists who have used his name as a blind while 
he rots in one of their accursed prisons." 

" But, madame — " mademoiselle began. 

" Say no more," replied my grandmother. " Guilbert 
is innocent, you are safe, and I can breathe again." 

Poor mademoiselle did not know where to look, and 
the very servants shrugged their shoulders surrepti- 
tiously behind madame's chair. 

Murmuring some excuse, mademoiselle left the room, 
and I, following her, began to dance and jump about the 
corridor out of sheer gladness of heart, not so much on 
account of her safety, though I was uncommonly glad 
to see her back again, but for joy at the notion of the 
failure of Le Vernet's schemes. 

" Oh, mademoiselle ! " cried I, " how my cousin 
would swear when you did not come to him this morn- 
ing. He could say some dreadful words when he was 
angry. Whatever will he do now?" 
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" I suppose he wotild wait for me all day/' she 
replied doubtfully. 

" And then come back to Paris? " I suggested. 

"Oh, God forbid!" she cried. "Perhaps he will 
try to get hold of me again. But I have still got this," 
and she fingered the bosom of her gown, wherein lay the 
little pistol. 

" It was an adventure — a real adventure/' I cried en- 
thusiastically. " Come upstairs to my room and tell it 
all over again to Nannette and me ; and we will send for 
Etienne, who would like to hear it also, I am sure." 

Mademoiselle obeyed very complacently, and the 
three of us shivered afresh over the recital, while 
Lambert listened outside the door. 

" You are like the princesses in the fairy tales," I 
declared. " They always had adventures such as this, 
and then in the end they married princes. But you 
don't care about a prince, do you? You only want to 
marry my papa." 

Mademoiselle blushed crimson, Nannette tittered, 
and there was the sound of a violent cough from behind 
the door. 

" I too should like to have an adventure," I con- 
tinued. " They are most exciting." 

" Ma f oi ! monsieur," cried Nannette, throwing 
up her hands, " but we have had enough of adventures 
to-day in this house to last us all our lives. Only 
imagine, mademoiselle," she continued, " we are a 
deserted household! All the servants are gone — ^fled, 
save Lambert, myself and a couple of housemaids, 
and just because Madame la Comtesse would go to the 
Commune to-day for news of mademoiselle. Adventures 
indeed!" 

"Madame went to the Commune!" exclaimed 
mademoiselle, incredulously. 
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It was now Nannette's turn for speech, and thrusting 
old Etienne aside she related every detail of my grand- 
mother's visit with spirit and volubility. 

" But that was grandmaman's adventure, not mine," 
I objected, as soon as I could get a word in edgeways, 
" and the servants have nothing to do with me, 
Nannette." 

'' Mon Dieu! but you will tell a different story when 
dinner-time comes," replied my bonne, significantly; 
" but I doubt not, monsieur, that there will be plenty of 
adventures for us all if the times do not change, and 
quickly." 

And even as she spoke there came a thunderous 
crashing at the street door, such a crashing as had surely 
never been heard before in the Hotel de Fontrailles, 
and old Etienne, running to the window, put his head 
out, and then withdrawing it hastily, turned to us, 
his face deathly pale. 

'' Mon Dieu! " said he, " the street is full of people. 
There are armed troops among them and — " 

There was a sound of a second knocking, louder if 
possible than the first, and mademoiselle, almost beside 
herself with terror, snatched out her pistol. 

" It is Guilbert le Vemet! He is come for me again." 

" You shall not go alone again, mademoiselle, I 
swear it," exclaimed Etienne ; " only go down to mad- 
ame now, and you, Nannette, also, with little monsieur, 
she will be terrified." 

The knocking by this time had become continuous. 
" Mordieu I but they will break the door, these people ! " 
muttered Lambert, his teeth chattering with terror. 
" Must we open to them? " 

" That is for madame to decide," replied the old 
soldier ; and he led the way downstairs, I clinging to my 
bonne's gown, and the latter supporting mademoiselle, 
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who was trembling excessively, though perhaps hardly 
so much as Lambert, whose knees were shaking to such 
an extent that he was more than once in danger of fall- 
ing headlong down the stairs. 

My grandmother was standing at her boudoir door, 
very pale but otherwise perfectly calm. " Mon Dieu! 
but these canaille are without breeding! " she remarked 
coolly. "How dare they make such a disturbance? 
Lambert, go and open the door at once." 

Poor Lambert hesitated, glanced pathetically at her, 
and trembled if possible more than before, but all to no 
avail. 

'^ Go, I tell you ! " commanded my grandmother. 

" I will go with you," interposed Etienne. 

" You will remain here at my side," replied madame ; 
" and as for you," turning to the footman, " don't let 
me have to speak to you again." 

So Lambert descended, but very slowly, and we 
heard him fumbling with the chains and bolts of the 
door below. 

" Can we not hide? " whispered Nannette. 

" Certainly not," replied my grandmother, who had 
lost all trace of the morning's misery, and now stood 
erect and defiant like a feeble old warhorse scenting 
battle. 

" Estelle," said she, " do not fear, mon enfant. 
You will not leave this house again alone. I promise 
you that at least." 

The knocking had ceased as Lambert prepared to 
obey the summons. 

There was a moment's silence, and then such a tramp- 
ing of feet, such a shouting from without of " Vive la 
Nation ! " and a company of blue National Guards surged 
up the staircase, headed by a tri-coloured commis- 
sioner flourishing a municipal warrant before our eyes. 
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" Citoyenne," said he (the use of monsieur and 
madame had not been entirely abandoned as yet, but the 
more extreme of the revolutionary party preferred 
citoyen and citoyenne), "citoyenne, I am here to set 
seals to your papers and to conduct you and your 
family to the Abbaye, together with the Swiss soldier, 
the enemy of the Nation, to whom you have given shel- 
ter since the tenth of August." 

My grandmother bowed her head. " Be it so, 
monsieur. I hope you will at least give us time to 
collect a few necessaries to take with us to the Abbaye." 

The commissioner agreed readily enough to this, 
only desiring us to lose as little time as possible. I think 
he was relieved to meet with so little opposition, for 
many of the "suspects " gave the commissioners an 
infinity of trouble, seeking escape from the houses by 
back ways in the scantiest of attire, having to be 
ferreted out of cupboards and comers, in short, provid- 
ing the authorities and their escort with some very 
excellent games of hide-and-seek. So they might well 
oblige my grandmother, who sat in her arm-chair silent 
and immovable while Nannette and the two house- 
maids flew hither and thither, rummaging drawers and 
filling carpet-bags, while Lambert collected a little 
parcel of his own linen for old Etienne. As for made- 
moiselle, she was quite cheerful in comparison with last 
night, for at least this could be none of Le Vernet's 
work since we were all to be taken away together. 

In less than a quarter of an hour my grandmother 
rose. " Monsieur," said she, " 1 don't think we need 
detain you longer," and beckoning to Etienne, she took 
his arm and led the way downstairs, which was lined 
by National Guards. The commissioner, brave in 
tri-coloured sash and cockade, escorted mademoiselle, 
and Lambert followed with me in his arms, sobbing 
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loudly, and so blinded by tears that he could hardly pick 
his way downstairs. 

There was a cabriolet waiting for us, surrounded by 
a mob, which saluted our appearance with loud hooting 
and cries of " Vive la Nation ! " The troops cleared a 
way for us with some little difficulty, and we all got into 
the cabriolet, followed by the commissioner. 

"Adieu, monsieur," sobbed Lambert, as he lifted 
me on to Etienne's knee, space being very limited 
in our hired carriage. 

" Partons! " commanded the commissioner, and 
away we went at a foot pace, National Guards walking 
on either side of the cabriolet, the mob following, along 
the dimly-lit streets, under the swinging lanterns, past 
the deserted Tuileries, across the Pont Neuf and right 
away into the Quartier St Germain, where stood two of 
the seven great prisons of Paris, La Force and the Ab- 
baye. Clatter, clatter, tramp, tramp ! and finally a dead 
stop. 

" Via ! " exclaimed the commissioner, cheerfully. 
" Here we are at last. Perhaps I had better alight first 
in order to assist the citoyenne, who looks but poorly." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AT THE ABBAYE 

The great door clanged behind us. We were in 
prison ! 

" Can we really and truly not get out of this place 
however much we want to? " I inquired of Etienne, in 
a whisper. 

" No, monsieur, not without permission of the 
Nation." 

" But I thought that prisons were for wicked men 
and women — ^thieves and murderers and such like — 
not for good people like us." 

" Quite right, mon cher," remarked the commissioner, 
who had overheard me, with a venomous glance at the 
old soldier ; " prisons, as you say, were made for mur- 
derous scoundrels, mauvais sujets — foreigners who fire 
upon good Frenchmen, par example. The good aiid 
innocent are soon sent home again." A 

" I won't go home without Etienne," I replied etn- 
phatically. " I like him. He plays with me and 
amuses me greatly." 

The commissioner shrugged his shoulders, and hand- 
ing us over to the care of the turnkey, turned and left 
us without another word. 

The latter received us with what I learnt afterwards 
was his wonted form of salutation to every new arrival 
at the Abbaye. 

" It is to be hoped it will not last long," said he, 
and then, after presenting us all with lodging billets, he 
looked at me in some perplexity and inquired what was 
to be done with the child. 
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" I will go with Etienne," I replied with decision. 
" I will spend to-night with him, grandmaman, but to- 
morrow morning I will come and see you and made- 
moiselle as usual." 

" Hold ! mon petit citoyen/' remarked the turnkey, 
tr)ring to hide a smile, " prisoners in the Abbaye must 
not be quite so fond of ' will ' and ' shall ' as you appear 
to be." 

" I am no citoyen," I retorted with dignity. " I 
never wore a tri-coloured sash or cockade in my life, I 
assure you, monsieur. / am of the noblesse/' 

" Tant pis pour vous ! " replied the turnkey, as he 
escorted Etienne and me into a large hall crowded with 
people and furnished with a number of folding beds, 
two of which he singled out for our own use. 

It was a mixed multitude in which we found our- 
selves. There were aristocrats, carefully dressed and 
powdered, playing cards, throwing dice, chatting to- 
gether, and even reading the evening paper. I recog- 
nised one or two of these as friends of Guilbert le Ver- 
net, whom I had met occasionally in various cafes. 
These latter, forsaking their employments, came up to 
me to ask me how I did, and to inquire after the fate of 
my family ; and I, on my part, inquired eagerly as to the 
whereabouts of my cousin, but no one could tell me 
an)rthing of him. " There are, however, plenty of 
other prisons beside the Abbaye, mon cher," added one 
gentleman, but in my heart of hearts I believed my 
grandmother to be quite wrong, and felt certain that 
mademoiselle's adventure the previous night had been 
of my cousin's contrivance, and that he was still at 
liberty in or near Paris. 

There were several priests present, some of them 
reading their breviaries before turning in for the night, 
one or two writing rapidly, composing voluminous 
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memorials wherewith to soften the iron hearts of their 
judges. 

Old Etienne recognised a few of his former comrades 
of the Swiss Guards and saluted with great respect 
a white-haired old gentleman, whispering to me 
that here was his commanding officer, Marshal Maille. 
So altogether we were a fairly representative com- 
pany. 

" It is exactly like going to sleep in a church," I 
remarked, when Etienne suggested that I had better 
lose no time in getting to bed as it was already close 
upon midnight. 

"Quite right, mon enfant! you have sharp eyes," 
remarked one of the prisoners, looking up from his 
evening paper. " This place was formerly the Abbaye 
Chapel, and there is the pulpit." 

Glancing around at the bare walls and vaulted roof 
one could not imagine a chapel to be at all an ideal 
sleeping apartment. Still, we had plenty of company, 
Etienne and I; company, too, who all smiled most 
kindly upon me, and one of whom I heard suggesting, 
as I lay half asleep upon my hard little bed, that all 
should undress as quietly as possible for fear of waking 
" the child." 

I was disturbed, however, and very shortly, by the 
entrance of a municipal officer accompanied by a couple 
of turnkeys, carrying flaring torches. Starting up>in 
bed in a sort of nightmare I screamed and cried and 
commanded them to get away with all possible speed, 
at which suggestion they laughed very heartily, though 
at the same time using every possible blandishment to 
pacify me, because my deafening cries made it quite 
impossible for them to transact their business; also one 
of them remarked that such screams were sufficient to 
cause a panic in other parts of the prison. 
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They were come to register the names of the 
prisoners, also the dates of their arrest, for which 
purpose, as soon as the commissioner could hear himself 
speaking, everybody was commanded to stand at the 
foot of his bed, while the representative of the Nation, 
followed by his torch-bearers, passed rapidly from one 
to another of the prisoners, asking questions in a low 
tone and making entries in a capacious note-book. 
In less than ten minutes all was over. The commis- 
sioner, flinging a rough jest at me, left the chapel. 
There was the sound of bolting and barring, and then 
silence reigned supreme, and I for one slept profoundly 
until the morning. 

I lay in bed until quite late the following day, 
watching with much amusement the efforts of several 
of the prisoners, who had been used to the services of 
lacqueys and valets all their lives, to dress and powder 
themselves. I, more fortunate than the rest, had 
Etienne to help me, and he dressed me very neatly, 
though his skill as a hairdresser did not prove equal to 
Nannette's or Lambert's, for in spite of manifold efforts 
on his part, and much advice from a group of gentlemen 
who had assembled to watch operations, my hair ut- 
terly refused to fall into its usual glossy ringlets. 

" Never mind, Etienne," said I, kindly, " when I 
have had my roll and milk I will go to mademoiselle, 
who will soon arrange my hair properly." 

" Le petit takes matters very much for granted," 
exclaimed one of the assembled company. 

" You are in prison now, mon brave, how do you 
know that there will be any milk and roll for you this 
morning?" 

" Taisez-vous ! " exclaimed a second, hastily. " Re- 
member last night! Le petit has lungs of cast- 
iron. Of course you will have your dejeuner, mon 
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cher," he continued, turning to me. " I think I hear 
Lavaquerie coming now." 

The turnkey, not the one I had seen last night but 
a stranger, came in with jugs of coffee and baskets of 
bread, and he was immediately besieged by prisoners 
all asking for news, or eagerly begging him to procure 
them the morning papers, which he agreed to do readily 
enough. The conversation was incessant as we dis- 
cussed our morning meal, and I don't think that, except 
for our surroundings, any stranger would have taken us 
for prisoners, for the general demeanour was calm and 
cheerful, if not precisely light-hearted. 

The turnkey returned some three-quarters of ail hour 
later armed with a bundle of papers, which he distrib- 
uted, among the crowd of eager customers. " Is this 
the child for whom the two citoyennes have been ask- 
ing?" said he. 

" Mais oui ! " I cried ; " am I to go and see grand- 
maman now ? I am quite ready, monsieur." 

" Then come along," replied the turnkey, " I will 
take you to her, mon enfant." 

" And Etienne also ? " I asked eagerly. 

" No, no ! Etienne must stay where he is. Ma f oi ! 
mon petit, don't be afraid," continued Lavaquerie, in- 
dulgently (he was a most humane man). " I will take 
good care of you. Have I not children of my own ? " 

Reassured, I put my hand in his and trotted away 
cheerfully. "Going to join the ladies, mon petit? 
Ah, que vous etes heureux ! " exclaimed one of the 
prisoners, amid a general laugh. 

" But I will return shortly," I hastened to assure 
him. " Au revoir, Etienne ! Au revoir, messieurs ! " 

In the stone corridor a woman met us, the Citoyenne 
Lavaquerie, who praised my rosy cheeks and stroked 
my fair hair caressingly. 
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" He is like a sunbeam in this dreary place ! un vrai 
ange ! " she exclaimed enthusiastically. 

" Un vrai ange ! " retorted Lavaquerie, laughing. 
" Sacre bleu ! but you should have heard him shrieking 
last night. You would have told a different tale then ! " 

" Ah ! bah ! " replied the woman, impatiently. 
" Is not this place enough to make any child scream? 
But come with me, cher petit. Your grandmaman is 
awaiting you." 

I found my grandmother in bed, very pale and weak, 
and surrounded by a group of ladies, including made- 
moiselle, who one and all greeted my appearance with 
acclamation, loading me with caresses, and all eager to 
help mademoiselle put those finishing touches to my 
toilet which poor old Etienne with the best will in the 
world had not been able to manage. I began to feel 
that there were worse places in the world than the 
Abbaye prison. 

I was laughing and chatting, describing the company 
in my apartment, and giving a vivid description of how 
I had spent the night, when one of the doors (there were 
two in my grandmother's room) opened and the 
turnkey, not Lavaquerie but the one who had received 
us the previous night, Bertrand by name, entered, es- 
corting a very old man and a girl of some twenty years 
of age. The latter looked timid and careworn, but the 
old man walked with a light, jaunty step, and laughed 
merrily when the turnkey, glancing round the room, 
declared it to be full and remarked that he should have 
to find quarters for mademoiselle elsewhere. 

" It is Monsieur de Cazotte and his daughter," I 
heard a lady remark near me. 

Monsieur de Cazotte! 

In a trice I was across the room, had caught the old 
man by the arm and " Monsieur, monsieur," cried I, 
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when will it come true? Is it coming true now, do 
you think, that which you said would happen long ago 
at the party?" 

The old gentleman looked down at me and laughed. 
" At what party, mon enfant? I am an old man and 
have been to a great many parties." 

"Louis! Louis!" exclaimed my grandmother, 
sternly, but I took no notice of her. 

" Why, at that gentleman's party — Monsieur — 
Monsieur de Chamforfs — that was his name. You said 
he would die, and the King too, and that a lady called 
Madame la Duchesse would ride in a cart with her 
hands tied behind her. You did say it, monsieur, 
because Lambert was there and heard you. Will they 
all have to look out of the little window, do you think, 
and have their heads fall into the basket? " 

By this time mademoiselle had caught my hand 
and was striving ineffectually to draw me away. " Fi 
done ! Louis ! " said she, reproachfully, " you are a rude 
little boy! Mille pardons, monsieur, you will forgive 
le petit, he is so very small." 

The old gentleman ignored her apology. He 
ignored my eager questions too and laughed almost 
foolishly. 

" God save the King ! " cried he. " May it be my 
happy fate to die for him, and so excite the envy of all 
good royalists." • 

His daughter, bursting into tears, clasped him in 
her arms, and the turnkey impatiently hurried them out 
of the room, and the great door clanged behind them. 

" Louis ! " exclaimed my grandmother, " are you 
mad ? What did you mean by such behaviour ? " 

" I wanted to know if what he told the people at the 
party was coming true," I replied a little sullenly, " but 
he would not tell me. Perhaps he has forgotten." 
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" What does the child mean? " exclaimed my grand- 
mother in much mystification. " Explain yourself, 
Louis. Of what party can you be speaking? " 

" Ecoutez, grandmaman ! " cried I, eagerly, de- 
lighted at the prospect of an audience, for most of the 
ladies had gathered round and were evincing every 
symptom of curiosity and interest. " Ecoutez, I must 
think for a minute, and then I will try to tell you all 
about it, just as Lambert told it to Fernand and me." 

I had an excellent memory and was as good as my 
word. With appropriate gesticulation I dramatically 
described Monsieur de Chamfort's supper-party and the 
lugubrious prophecies of Monsieur de Cazotte, my story 
losing nothing of force) and colour as I marked its effect 
upon my hearers. 

" And you say your footman really heard all this ? " 
exclaimed one lady, incredulously. 

" But certainly, madame, Lambert heard it, every 
word, when he was in the service of Monsieur de 
Chamfort. Grandmaman knows that he lived with 
Monsieur de Chamfort, don't you, grandmaman ? " 

" Yes," admitted my grandmother, who seemed half 
stupefied with these revelations. " Yes, the child cer- 
tainly speaks the truth there." 

" I am speaking the truth all the time," I protested. 
" I am telling you exactly what I heard Lambert 
telling Fernand and my cousin's postilions, Mottelet 
and Legris, and I am quite sure he was speaking the 
truth too, because he was so angry when he found out 
I had overheard what he was saying." 

" And Monsieur de Cazotte himself — what of him? " 
inquired one of my hearers. 

" Oh ! he will die too. He said so himself," I replied 
cheerfully. " You see, madame," I explained, " my 
cousin's postilion said that the streets of Paris would 
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run blood, and Femand laughed at him, so then Lam- 
bert told them about the party and Monsieur de Cazotte, 
and nobody laughed any more after that." 

None of my party laughed any more either, and the 
atmosphere became so dismal that, on the next entrance 
of Lavaquerie, I was glad enough to suggest a return to 
Etienne and the more cheerful society of the chapel. 

It was upon the twenty-ninth of August that we had 
been arrested, and all through the following day 
(Thursday) there was a constant succession of fresh 
arrivals at the Abbaye. I found it sufficiently enter- 
taining to watch their entrance, observe with whom 
they claimed acquaintance, and listen to the news they 
brought from the world outside. When these amuse- 
ments palled I could always prevail on Etienne to take 
me into a little tower communicating with our room, 
when, lifted high in his arms, I could watch the people 
through the barred windows moving to and fro the Rue 
Ste Marguerite. 

The dinner too, which was served at four o'clock, 
was quite a banquet for me, not so much on account of 
the food, which was simple, as for the society present, 
who petted me inordinately and saw to it that most of 
the tit-bits of the feast fell to my share. 

" I always imagined prison to be a horrid place," 
I confided to Etienne as he undressed me that evening. 
" But here at the Abbaye it is not dreadful at all. We 
have plenty to eat and the people are so kind, even 
Lavaquerie and Bertrand." 

The old man sighed and said nothing. I have since 
thought that the shadow of impending calamity lay 
heavy upon him that thirtieth night of August, for he 
sat for a long, long while by my bedside gazing sadly 
at old Marshal Mailie, and once I am sure his eyes were 
full of tears, though he dashed them away before any- 
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one but myself had time to observe them; and as for 
me, I was too sleepy to care about anyone's comfort 
except my own, which at that moment was eminently 
satisfactory. 

The week ended peacefully enough, but early on Sun- 
day morning a prisoner was brought into the chapel, 
an aristocrat, who shook his head impatiently at the 
questions flung at him by several of our company, 
awake, though still in bed, waiting with finger to lips 
until the turnkey's footsteps had died away along the 
corridor outside, and then announcing, in a voice 
trembling with suppressed excitement, " Mes amis! 
mes amis! there is a report abroad that Verdun has 
fallen!" 

Verdun fallen! Every head was raised from his 
pillow. Verdun fallen! "Then that means hope!" 
several exclaimed eagerly. " The Prussians will march 
on Paris and — " 

" Exactly," interposed the newcomer^ " and ^coutez, 
mes amis, there is another report going the round of 
Paris. A fellow, Julien by name, set in the pillory last 
Friday, cursed and swore that the aristocrats in the 
prisons would yet rise, break out, enter the Temple by 
force, set the King at our head and await in triumph 
the Prussians, the Nation's enemy." 

" Insurrection on our side ! Eh, bien ! And why 
not? " exclaimed several voices. " Are there not thirty 
thousand of us within the walls of Paris? And thirty 
thousand souls, mes amis, constitutes an army." 

" Thirty thousand scattered, terrified souls without 
authority, without leader," exclaimed old Marshal 
Maille. " I fear, messieurs, that your army would not 
prove very formidable. But what of this Julien, mon- 
sieur? How did the Nation receive his statement?" 

" He was guillotined last night, poor devil," replied 
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the newcomer, " and he stuck to his tale till the last. 
The Nation feared him, messieurs. Ah ! yes, it trembled 
at his words. Do not such active measures prove it? " 

" God send that the Nation's trembling ceased along 
with Julien's life," replied the old man, solemnly, " or 
there is every danger of its taking active measures 
against us also. Messieurs," he continued, " it appears 
to me we are in a perilous plight. Verdun fallen ! The 
Prussians at hand, and the Nation in terror of us roy- 
alists. It is black news you have brought us this morn- 
ing, monsieur." 

Old Monsieur de Cazotte raised himself in bed. He 
had been brought into the chapel the previous night, 
and he looked strangely uncanny in his white night 
attire, his scanty white locks falling in disorder about 
his wrinkled face. " Monsieur le Marechal is right ; 
there will be bloodshed," said he, and laid himself 
down again with a foolish, chuckling laugh. 

The newcomer looked about him a little contemptu- 
ously, and as he took snuff from a dainty jewelled box 
he reminded me a little of my cousin, Guilbert le Vernet. 

" It seems we have birds of ill-omen in the Abbaye," 
he remarked coolly. " For my part I consider that I 
have brought you very excellent news. It has softened 
the bitterness of arrest for me, I assure you, mes amis. 
Eh, bien ! we will wait and see ! " 

"Yes," replied Marshal Maille. "Yes, but I am 
very much afraid that the Nation will not wait." And 
so saying he turned upon his side and there was an end 
of the conversation for the time being. 

But it was renewed. All through the morning little 
groups of men discussed the various reports in eager 
whispers, and the largest group of all, that surrounding 
Monsieur de Fleury, the newcomer, plotted and planned 
with great satisfaction to itself until silenced towards 
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mid-day by the sound of alarm guns and the tocsin 
ringing on all sides. 

"Ah! the tocsin!" remarked Monsieur de Fleury. 
" Then my news is true, messieurs, Verdun has fallen! 
Hark ! they are sounding the alarm." 

But I, remembering the night before the tenth of 
August, clung to Etienne in dismay. " Oh, Etienne ! 
when those bells ring does it always mean that the 
wicked Nation is going to kill people? " 

"But no, monsieur," replied Etienne. "It is for 
fear of the Prussians that the tocsin is ringing. U the 
Prussians come to Paris it is the Nation they will pun- 
ish and take us poor servants of His Majesty out of 
prison." 

" I wish they would come," I replied disconsolately. 
" I am getting very tired of the Abbaye, Etienne." 

I spoke the simple truth. The want of fresh air and 
confinement without playthings was becoming extremely 
irksome, and only that very morning I had had a little 
fracas with mademoiselle during my visit to her and my 
grandmother. 

" Oh, Louis ! " she whispered joyfully, " le bon 
Dieu has saved me after all. It is the second of Sep- 
tember, the day I was to be forced into marrying your 
cousin, Guilbert le Vernet ! " 

" He has chosen a horrid way of saving you, made- 
moiselle," I retorted rather rudely. " I do not think 
He is good at all, shutting us all up. like this. I want to 
go back to the Hotel de Fontrailles." 

How little did I think that the old happy days at the 
Hotel de Fontrailles were over. Gone, like the years at 
the Chateau Grandpre, never to return. 

We usually waited until four o'clock for our dinner, 
but to-day, to our surprise, we were served at noon by 
Bertrand, the turnkey, whose manner was distinctly 
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strange, nervous in the extreme, and his haggard face 
and wild eyes were an additional proof of the agitation 
under which he was palpably labouring. We ate our 
dinners to the accompaniment of the tocsin (which by 
this time was ringing furiously), the crashing of alarm 
guns, and the beating of drums up and down the streets 
outside. Sufficient cause for alarm of themselves, but 
then we had heard so much of the tocsin lately, and 
use is second nature, so perhaps the prisoners ate with 
better appetite than might have been expected, though 
old Marshal Maille looked very sober, and at every 
specially loud peal or crash old De Cazotte would look 
up from his plate of food, which he was discussing with 
excellent appetite, and laugh slyly and significantly. 

" It is coming, messieurs, it is coming ! " he exclaimed 
so frequently that De Fleury was constrained at last 
to throw down his knife and fork and turn to the old 
man irritably. 

" Monsieur de Cazotte, be good enough to explain 
yourself. IVhat is coming? " 

The old man's expression relapsed into a vacant 
stare. " I cannot tell," he replied, shaking his head. 
" I see things and feel things, but — I cannot explain 
them." 

" Then, in God's name, keep silence ! " retorted De 
Fleury, hotly; but at that moment the turnkey entered, 
and De Cazotte looked up again with the same signifi- 
cant smile. 

" Messieurs ! " said he, " messieurs, I think it is 
come." 

De Fleury was going to protest again angrily, when 
old Marshal Maille bent forward respectfully. 

" Monsieur de Cazotte will you not tell us what has 
come?" 

The old man caught his breath, shuddered violently, 
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and then, for the first time, looked across at Marshal 
Maille and spoke quietTy and sensibly. 

" The hundred hours ! " said he, in a low, earnest 
tone. " The hundred hours! " 

" The old fellow is mad ! he speaks in riddles ! " 
exclaimed De Fleury, shrugging his shoulders, and then 
all fell to silence, glancing at one another in surprise 
and dismay, for Bertrand was collecting all our knives, 
throwing them into a small basket he had brought into 
the room with him, and then he turned to a man, the 
nurse of a Swiss officer. Reding, who had lain sick in 
bed ever since my arrival at the Abbaye. 

" Come ! " exclaimed Bertrand, roughly. " Come, 
this is no place for you." 

The man was about to protest, but the turnkey 
drove him out and locked the door upon us, leaving the 
prisoners to ask each other what such behaviour might 
portend and to listen to the furious sounding of tocsin, 
drums and guns, mingling with a far more frightful 
sound, the howls and yells of a frantic mob battering at 
the walls, hammering at doors, howling " Vive la 
Nation ! " and above all crying for blood — ^the blood of 
aristocrats, blood of the Nation's enemies — ^thirsting, 
lusting, shouting for Blood. 
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THE HUNDRED HOURS 

Oh, God ! those awful hours ! For the mob did not 
lust for blood in vain, and the prisoners crowded at the 
barred windows of our Uttle tower turned towards us 
faint and terror-stricken to report that first one, and 
then another and another were forced unarmed out 
of the prison doors into the very heart of a raging sea 
of maddened patriots, monsters armed with pikes and 
sabres. And then there were hoarse, inarticulate cries 
and yells, cries which never ceased, never abated 
through the long, long hours of the days and nights 
following, and, as Mottelet had prophesied long ago in 
the peaceful Chateau Grandpre, the streets began to 
run blood. The strongest man, the stoutest warrior 
might well quail, for never was battle, however terrible, 
to be compared with the September massacres, where 
men and women, old and young, were driven defence- 
less into the streets of Paris, to be butchered and hewn 
to pieces at the hands of the Nation ! 

As for the men penned in our chapel they beat the 
doors, they q^ied for mercy, and their cries at length 
brought Bertrand, who sternly bade them be silent lest 
their cries should penetrate the clamour in the streets 
and bring the mob surging within the walls of the 
Abbaye : " In which case there will be a short shrift 
for you, citoyens," said he. 

The man was clearly at his wits' end. The prisoners 
crowded round him offering money, jewels — anything 
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to help them to escape. " What you ask is impos- 
sible/' said he. " I am answerable for all of you, and 
I tell you plainly I hold yoti responsible one for another. 
Escape or death for one means death for all." 

Of one thing however he did assure us, namely, that 
not a single prisoner left the Abbaye without trial, and 
this brought some slight consolation to the poor, 
desperate prisoners, for at least there was someone to 
hear their case, to listen to their cries for mercy. All 
men were surely not monsters ! 

As for me, I lay in Etienne's arms, my head hidden 
on his breast, far too terrified to indulge in my usual 
orgy of tears and screams. The turnkey's eye fell upon 
me presently, and in a slightly-softened voice he desired 
me to come with him and he would take me to my 
grandmother. 

For answer I clung to Etienne the harder, and when 
Bertrand would have taken me forcibly from his arms 
I started up in an ecstasy of terror, and clawing my 
fingers dug my nails into his face with all the force of 
which I was capable. 

" Petit sauvage ! " cried the turnkey, angrily. " You 
are only fit to go and stand among the ruffians outside, 
you wicked little devil ! " 

However, he troubled me no more, and I lay in the 
old soldier's arms, who, for his part, sat still and 
immovable, taking no part in the tumult around him, 
offering no reward for escape. What had he, indeed, to 
offer, a penniless old foreigner, hired at a meagre price 
to defend a king, himself a prisoner at the mercy of the 
Almighty Nation? What could he do but wait — ^wait 
for the dreadful end? 

Sometimes a prisoner would be withdrawn from 
amongst us, and sometimes he was seen no more, and 
we heard that he had been set free, " enlarged " they 
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called it, with cries of "Vive la Nation!" for news 
filtered into our prison, though how I cannot tell. 
Sometimes he was seen through our barred windows 
advancing arms outstretched with cries for mercy, 
which cries were drowned in the savage yells of the 
hordes waiting with pikes and sabres ready to receive 
him. And surrounding the assassins stood a large and 
ever-changing crowd of men and women, watching the 
proceedings with dull apathy, and never signifying by 
word or sign either approval or disapproval. 

I say never, but once the cries for mercy did not 
come alone from single lips. Once only the appeal 
found echo in the hearts outside the Abbaye, the yells 
were changed to cheers and the assassins' hands were 
stayed. 

The mob had clamoured f or De Cazotte, and De 
Cazotte was accordingly fetched, condemned and 
thrust into the street; but the old man's daughter 
rushed forward also, threw herself before her father, 
clasped him in her arms, and the Nation cried for 
" Mercy," and the old man and his daughter were 
conducted home in safety. It was, however, only a 
respite, and De Cazotte proved himself a true prophet 
in the end. 

The glad tidings of De Cazotte's release may have 
kindled a spark of hope in the prisoners' breasts, but it 
died quickly enough when the sick man Reding was 
carried out of the chapel, condemned as the Nation's 
enemy, and massacred in cold blood, with never a sign 
of pity though it was plain to see that the assassins were 
slaughtering a dying man. 

And so the night came, and lamps were lit and 
torches burnt in order that the work might not be 
stayed ; and because that same work, though delightful, 
was naturally fatiguing, Billaud de Varennes, deputy 
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of the attorney of the Commune, commanded that 
tables should be laid in the great court of the Abbaye 
garden, and spread with bread, bottles of wine and such 
like necessary refreshment, for, said he, "Our brave 
brethren, who have long been labouring, are weary and 
need support." 

It was Madame Lavaquerie who carried me to my 
grandmother's room, where, worn out with misery and 
terror, I fell into a heavy sleep, and lay for many hours 
mercifully insensible to the clamour without, the groans 
and tears within, until awakened by the bright simshine 
I stirred uneasily, rubbed my eyes, and broke into a 
bitter cry of dismay. 

" Is it still yesterday? Ah! mon Dieu! Is it still 
yesterday?" 

And mademoiselle, clasping me in her arms, was fain 
to admit with tears and sobs that the evil day showed 
as yet no sign of drawing to an end. 

" But," said she, " this room is still crowded, mon 
petit. Ah ! Louis, thank God at least for that." 

I looked around. The room, as she had said, was 
crowded, and my grandmother lay safe and fully 
dressed, ready for the summons before the dread 
tribunal whenever it should be pleased to send for 
her. 

" And Etienne," I whispered, " is Etienne here? " 

But no one could tell me anything of Etienne. 

" I want to go to the chapel," I wailed, " I want to 
see if those scel^rats have killed Etienne." 

" No, no, Louis," replied my grandmother, " I can- 
not let you out of my sight until — until — " 

She did not finish the sentence, nor were her words of 
much avail as far as I was concerned, for I still con- 
tinued to cry for Etienne. 

''Hold! " replied Lavaquerie, who had come into the 
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room with some bread for the prisoners, which none of 
them seemed disposed to touch. " Hold, mon petit ! 
I believe your Etienne is still in the chapel. I will take 
you to him for ten minutes only, if you promise to re- 
turn quietly with me after you have seen him." 

I agreed very willingly to this proposal, and the 
turnkey and I made our way to the chapel, where he 
paused outside the door with a muttered exclamation 
at the stillness within. " But what can it all mean?" 
he muttered, and entering stopped short suddenly and 
instinctively bared his head. For the group of prison- 
ers, sadly shrunk since yesterday, were gathered around 
the chapel pulpit, which was occupied by two old men, 
priests, prisoners like themselves, who were exhorting 
the poor hunted wretches to prepare for the end and 
put their trust in things eternal as hope for this life 
was at an end. And then all knelt in silence, a little 
oasis of peace in the hell of those hundred hours, and 
received the blessing of the two old men. They were 
the Abbe TEnfant, the king's confessor, and the Abbe 
de Chapt-Rastignac ; and the end came for them half 
an hour later when they were dragged out into the 
courtyard of the Abbaye and massacred. 

But Etienne still lived. Etienne, who received me 
joyfully, though fully concurring with Lavaquerie in 
his desire that I should return to my grandmother with- 
out delay. 

" You would not leave her alone, monsieur," he 
protested, when I seemed inclined to draw back from 
my promise. " You are the man and she is the woman, 
and it is for you to stand by her at such a time as 
this." 

"Then why don't you come too, Etienne?" I sug- 
gested. 

" I am only the poor old soldier," replied Etienne, 
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trying to smile, " and you, monsieur, are young and her 
grandson. No, no ! your place to-day is clearly by her 
side." 

So I took leave of Etienne, and true! to his suggestion 
I seated myself at my grandmother's! side, utterly refus- 
ing to move until late in the afternoon, when the turn- 
key came in again, and pointing towards my grand- 
mother desired her to follow him and bring me with her. 
Not the young citoyenne, her name had never been 
mentioned, only the citoyenne de Fontrailles and the 
child, her grandson. My grandmother rose, kissed 
mademoiselle, curtseyed to the other ladies, and holding 
me by the hand walked calmly through the corridor up 
the stone stairs and into the presence of the dread 
tribunal. 

The room in which we found ourselves was large and 
lined with benches, upon which men were lounging in 
every attitude, their weapons lying at their sides, their 
clothing dabbled in blood. Some were dozing, one or 
two were talking in low tones, several had their eyes 
fixed upon a prisoner, who stood before the president's 
table, firmly held by three men. The president himself, 
Citoyen Maillard, hero of the Bastille, commonly called 
Tappe-dur (strike hard), was seated, surrounded by 
several men, at this same table, upon which were placed 
papers, inkstands, pipes and bottles. A man stood dose 
at hand, Procureur Manuel, fidgeting uneasily, but 
taking no part in the proceedings. The great door 
leading to the street was closed and guarded by a 
couple of armed men in shirt-sleeves stained with 
blood, while an old turnkey had his hands upon the 
bolts. 

My grandmother retired with me to a comer, there to 
await her turn, and together we watched the president 
turning over papers, whispering to his colleagues, and 
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occasionally putting a short, sharp question to the pris- 
oner before him. 

The latter, who appeared dazed with terror, had 
little to say on his own behalf, and I watched him 
eagerly, wondering what they were going to do to him, 
conscious that I was in the presence of something very 
terrible, but nevertheless not understanding the pro- 
ceedings in the least. 

Presently a man came in, leading an assassin by the 
hand, and long afterwards I learnt that this same man 
in the black wig and short puce coat was the notorious 
Billaud de Varennes. He marched up to the president's 
table, and seizing a bottle with scant ceremony, poured 
out a bumper of wine and handed it to his protege, who 
drained it eagerly. 

" Our brave brother has laboured long and needs 
refreshment,'* explained Billaud de Varennes. 

" Ma foi, yes," agreed his protegi, throwing himself 
upon one of the benches with evident relief. " I am as 
weary as a hodman who has done a hard day's work." 

" I haye ordered pots of wine to be served in the 
courtyard of the Abbaye," continued De Varennes. 
" And I have taken it upon myself to promise a louis a 
day to these brave fellows who are purging the Nation." 

" Nom de Dieu ! this is too much I " exclaimed Pro- 
cureur Manuel, starting forward. " This has continued 
long enough, it — " 

De Varennes shrugged his shoulders and turned to 
Maillard with a laugh. " You were at work, mon f rere, 
proceed by all means." 

" Eh, bien ! " announced the president, " there ap- 
pears to be little more to be said as to this case. It 
seems that there is treasonable correspondence among 
monsieur's papers. Let the prisoner be conducted to 
La Force." 
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In perfect ignorance of the meaning of this ex- 
pression my grandmother and I watched them lead the 
prisoner to the door, saw the turnkey slip the bolts, 
push the miserable creature outside — ^there was a 
howl of execration, a bitter cry. My God, my God! 
that cry! I hear it now. And then the end. / saw 
it! I saw it! 

" Call the next prisoner," cried Maillard, uncon- 
cernedly, and my grandmother stepped forward, leav- 
ing me crouching in my dark corner, only anxious to 
keep out of sight of these awful men. 

" The charge ? " quoth the president. 

" The citoyenne is accused of giving shelter to an 
enemy of the Nation from the tenth of August until the 
twenty-ninth of the same month, the date of her arrest." 

The president glanced at my grandmother, who 
bowed her head. 

" It is the truth," she said simply. 

" The citoyenne," continued the witness, " is charged 
with plotting against the Nation's welfare." 

" In what way? " inquired Maillard. 

Then followed every detail of my grandmother's 
scheme to substitute me in the Tuileries in place of the 
Dauphin. 

" The plot failed, however," remarked the president. 

" Because the child refused to be a party to it," re- 
plied the witness. 

There was a burst of laughter, and Billaud de Var- 
ennes advanced towards me in my comer. " Ah, mon 
petit chou! but you have been a true child of the 
Nation." 

I stared at him in terror. " If you touch me I will 
bite you," I exclaimed sullenly, half stupefied by the 
awful tragedy of the past few minutes. 

" Have a care ! " cried Bertrand, who was standing 
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hard by. " The child means what he says. He is a 
real little devil!" 

" Why would you not go to the Tuileries, mon 
enfant?" cried Maillard, but I turned my head to the 
wall and refused to utter a single word. 

" Let the child be ! " exclaimed Manuel ; " he is 
terrified out of his life, .and no wonder. This is no 
place for him." 

" It is good for the young to learn the power of the 
Nation," retorted De Varennes. " The child has done 
right, and a few such sights as these may serve to set 
his feet yet more firmly in the straight way." 

" But to return to the prisoner," interposed Maillard. 
" All this is very treasonable evidence. What have you 
to say for yourself, madame ? " 

" I have nothing to say," replied my grandmother, 
" neither have I any wish to live. You will kill me as 
you have killed these others, and may our blood be 
upon your own head." 

" She is mad," interposed Manuel ; " in spite of what 
the man Le Vernet says she is mad." 

My grandmother started. " Guilbert le Vernet, 
what are you sa)ang of him", monsieur? " 

" Why, the truth, madame," replied Manuel, " that 
he denounced you as an enemy of the Nation." 

" But Guilbert le Vernet is my cousin. You are 
mistaken, monsieur. He was to me as my own child." 

" The more credit to him that he has put the welfare 
of France before the ties of family," replied the presi- 
dent. 

"Le Vernet has his own axe to grind," retorted 
Manuel, impatiently, " as De Varennes here knows very 
well. There was a warrant issued last week, also a 
passport, which can be explained by him alone." 

Billaud de Varennes shrugged his shoulders. " The 
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man who helps the Nation deserves reward/' said he. 
" Also that little affair came to nothing." 

" Thank heaven for it," cried Manuel ; " the man 
who betrays his own is a rascal and unworthy the name 
of patriot." 

There was a pause. My grandmother stood in 
stony silence, her face buried in her hands. The bitter 
truth had burst upon her. Guilbert le Vemet was a 
scoundrel and traitor. 

" Remember also," urged Manuel, who had evidently 
constituted himself my grandmother's defender, " re- 
member that the citoyenne is the mother of Rouget de 
Lisle." 

My grandmother looked up. " Do not consider that 
fact for a moment," said she. 

The president shrugged his shoulders. " The 
citoyenne has evidently a passion for what she considers 
martyrdom, but the procureur does right to remind us 
who she is. It is not the will of the Nation that the 
mother of Rouget de Lisle should die." 

There was a slight commotion. "Eh, bien! What 
have we here? " inquired MaiUard. 

" Citoyen president, it is a prisoner, we have just 
discovered in the chapel. Another Swiss." 

" Another of the Nation's enemies ! " commented 
MaiUard. " You are certain of it? " 

" Absolutely certain, citoyen president. The man 
has been recognized as one of those who fired upon the 
people on the tenth of August." 

" Then there is nothing more to be said. The fellow 
is clearly^ guilty. Let him be conducted to La Force." 

I turned my head quickly; it .was Etienne whom this 
MaiUard was condemning — Etienne. 

Half mad with terror I rushed across the room and 
clasped the old soldier by the knees. " Etienne, 
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Etienne I You must not go — you mustn't. When they 
say La Force these people mean to kill you. Oh! 
Etienne, don't go, don't go!" 

The kind old face was very white; the lips quivered 
under the grizzled moustache. The old hand rested for 
a moment upon my hot forehead. " God bless you, 
little monsieur, but — I must go." 

That was all he said, and the next moment he 
was gone — done to death, and I rushed upon the 
men nearest me, fighting, kicking, shrieking like a 
maniac. 

" You scelerats ! *' I screamed, " you damned 
scilerats! I hate you and I hate your nation. Oh! 
I hope you will all go to hell, all of you, and burn for 
ever and ever ! " 

" Madame, you are at liberty," exclaimed Maillard ; 
" be good enough to remove your grandson, who hin- 
ders the business of the tribunal." 

The turnkey Bertrand seized me with one arm, my 
grandmother with the other, and dragged us from the 
presence of the tribunal, I shaking my fist and scream- 
ing the curses which I had learnt long ago from the lips 
of Guilbert le Vernet. 

We were hurried into Lavaquerie's room, where my 
grandmother seated herself in stony silence, taking not 
the slightest notice of my tears and screams, refusing 
all oflfers of wine and cordial, while the turnkey's wife, 
herself bathed in tears, took me in her arms, loaded 
me with caresses, and forcing brandy down my throat 
strove by every means to pacify me. 

" He is at rest, mon petit. Your poor old friend is 
at rest. Nothing can hurt him now," she whispered. 
" He is at peace with the good God in heaven, looking 
down upon you now, cheri." 

"Are you sure?" I gasped between my sobs. 
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" But God is not good to permit such things. Oh ! 
madame, why did He let them kill Etienne? " 

Madame Lavaquerie sighed. " He is at peace, mon 
petit — ^we must leave the rest." 

" I wish the devil would come and roast all these 
men — scelerats!" I cried passionately; and from the 
comer where my grandmother was seated came an 
" Amen ! " deep and fervent. 

" It would be well," suggested Madame Lavaquerie, 
presently, " if madame lost no time in returning to her 
hotel with little monsieur. I will direct madame into 
a quiet street leading into the main thoroughfare. 
Once there she will have no difficulty in obtaining a 
cabriolet." 

My grandmother rose and held out her hand like a 
woman in a dream. " Come, Louis ! " she said, and the 
turnkey's wife led us to a side door, and opening it 
thrust her head out cautiously. 

" Ma f oi ! but it is not so very quiet ! " she ex- 
claimed; "if madame will wait a moment I will try to 
find my husband and ask him what is to be done." 

We waited, my grandmother maintaining that icy, 
stony silence, I surreptitiously rubbing my eyes, and 
presently Lavaquerie appeared and threw open the 
door. 

" I will make it all right," he exclaimed, and stepping 
into the street he shouted, " Vive la Nation ! " 

" Voila, madame ! " said he, " you can go in safety, 
no one will dare to molest you now." 

A last kiss from madame, an adieu from herself to 
my grandmother, who, however, appeared to hear 
nothing, the door of the Abbaye closed behind us, and 
we were free — free to go wheresoever we would. 

A few of the crowd glanced curiously at us, a few 
had responded to Lavaquerie's salute, but the greater 
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number of people continued their task of jostling and 
pushing their way along the kennels in the effort to 
reach the thoroughfare. For the main part of the road 
was blocked for traffic by bands of ragged patriots, who 
were dancing a strange, unfamiliar dance, and singing 
a horrible song, the like of which I had never heard 
before, but with which, alas! I was soon to grow 
terribly familiar. 

" Madame Veto avait promis 
De faire egorger tout Paris." 

This they chanted, and the mob took up the chorus 
wildly : 

" Dansons la Carmagnole, dansons, dansons ! 
Dansons la Carmagnole." 

They were like people possessed, but mercifully they 
had no leisure to spare for the poor dazed old woman 
tottering along aimlessly, going she knew not whither, 
and only regretful that as far as she was concerned the 
arm of the law had been stayed. 

In the Place de Bussy affairs were going on just as 
usual. Shops were open, cabarets were crowded, people 
hurried to and fro, laughing and chatting, bent upon 
business and pleasure, apparently oblivious to the fact 
that close at hand were being enacted those horrible 
scenes of murder and carnage. 

We wandered along aimlessly, I thankful to feel the 
fresh air upon my face after so many days' confinement, 
when suddenly we found ourselves in the midst of 
another crowd, following a cart laden with mutilated 
bodies on its way to the burying-ground. The sight of 
these poor mangled corpses brought Etienne to my mind, 
and bursting into tears I sobbed bitterly until half 
blinded I was fain to wrench my hand from my grand- 
mother's grasp in order to dry my brimming eyes. 
Involuntarily I stopped, sought for my handkerchief. 
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already dripping with the tears I had shed in the Ab- 
baye, and then looking up I uttered a cry of dismay, this 
time upon my own behalf, for my grandmother was no- 
where to be seen. Separated by the crowd, already out 
of sight, she must have been swept along in its wake, 
leaving me, a helpless child, alone in the streets of Paris. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A PEEP INTO FUTURITY 

My position was sufficiently serious, and for the first 
few moments I experienced a sense of overwhelming, 
helpless dismay. For the first time in my life I was 
absolutely alone. I looked up with a vague expectation 
of seeing Lambert's familiar figure towering above me, 
or Nannette's buxom presence coming along to rescue. 
I believe I should have heartily welcomed even the 
appearance of Guilbert le Vernet, but of course he did 
not come. No one came. Of all the crowds of people 
jostling and pushing their several ways along the noisy 
streets there seemed no one whom I could turn to. 

I dried my eyes and collected my scattered faculties. 
There seemed small hope of finding my grandmother, a 
unit among thousands, pushed here, there, anywhere 
among the impatient throng. But at least the Hotel 
de Fontrailles must be stationary; surely the Rue St 
Honore was still standing unchanged among these many 
and awful changes. I made up my mind that somehow, 
anyhow I must go home. Nannette and Lambert would 
be waiting for me there, so at least I fondly imagined, 
and how I longed to throw myself into my bonne's arms 
and lay my little aching head on her broad breast! 
Lambert would bring me champagne and cake, and 
perhaps I should forget poor Etienne, those awful hours 
in the Abbaye, and the old quiet days would come back 
again. Yes, I must get back to the Hotel de Fontrailles 
— ^but how ? 
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A few false steps might lead me back to the Abbaye, 
or if not the Abbaye to another prison. I had heard 
there were other prisons in Paris where the same work 
of butchery was going on. My heart stood still at the 
thought of reaching one of these places. 

A woman pushed past me, carrying a large basket, 
and a man accosted her, asking her whither she was 
botmd. 

" For the Abbaye, mon ami," she shouted, " with 
supper for my man, who has been working there all 
day." 

I knew the meaning of that word " work," and away 
I ran terrified until satisfied that I had put the length 
of the street between us. At least I was coming away 
from the Abbaye. 

But the word " supper " reminded me that time was 
getting on, that I was very hungry, and that I was 
apparently as far as ever from the Hotel de Fontrailles. 
I must ask someone the way. But who? Everyone 
seemed so busy, so full of his own concerns, no one 
seemed to have a glance or thought to spare for the 
lonely little boy wandering alone in the streets of Paris. 

And then a man came towards me, a thin, meagre 
little man, with nothing attractive in his expression, 
which was sullen and farouche, with nothing in his 
general appearance to recommend him, for his uniform 
(he was an officer), though scrupulously neat, was 
shabby to a degree, his shoulders were bowed, and I, 
who had not spent a year to no purpose with that exqui- 
site Guilbert le Vernet, noticed at once that his hands 
were gloveless and his boots badly made! and ill-fitting. 

There were hundreds of men surrounding me, 
equally sickly, meagre and shabby, and yet between 
them and this stranger lay a nameless, subtle difference ; 
also he appeared to have more leisure than they, for 
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he walked along slowly and thoughtfully and was not 
gone before one had time to realise his presence. 

I summoned up my courage and accosted him 
timidly. " Pardon, monsieur, but could you direct me 
totheRueStHonore?" 

The stranger stopped short and favoured me with a 
quick, penetrating glance. " The Rue St Honore ! " 
said he in short, crisp accents, " but that is a considera- 
ble distance from here." 

" I suppose it is," I replied with a sigh, " but never- 
theless, monsieur, if you would be so kind — " 

He cut short my little speech with a gesttu"e, and 
gave me some rapid directions, which I am sure were 
clear and precise, but which left me more hopelessly in 
the dark than ever. 

" It sounds very difficult," I murmured to myself, 
" but I must try." 

The stranger overheard me. " What the devil are 
you doing here alone?" he inquired with considerable 
irritation. 

I told him I had been separated from my grand- 
mother in the crowd and that I had no idea where to 
find her. " We were coming from the Abbaye," I 
added. 

"" From the Abbaye! " exclaimed the stranger, with 
a considerable accession of interest in his manner. 

'* Yes, monsieur," I replied, " we have been in prison, 
my grandmother and I, Etienne and mademoiselle, 
since last week. They killed Etienne — the scelerats! 
but they would not kill grandmaman and me. They 
sent us away this afternoon. 

" I shall be glad to get home again," I added sadly, 
" for I am very tired." 

" Come with me," said the stranger. " I will send 
you to the Rue St Honore." 
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I turned and trotted along by his side, but the 
mention of Etienne's name had upset me, and though I 
struggled for self-command I could not restrain an 
occasional sob. 

" Taisez-vous! Stop crying," commanded my com- 
panion, unsympathetically, and by a mighty effort I 
checked my tears, for these cold, calm tones enforced 
obedience. 

At the door of a tall, mean-looking house we stopped, 
and the stranger seized my ear and pinched it severely. 
** Come along," said he, not unkindly, " I see that you 
are bon garqpnf* 

I glanced up at him, and he smiled, a smile that died 
almost as soon as bom, but for a second it was as though 
a dark cloud had been lifted from the man's face, show- 
ing the soul within gracious, kindly, and even tender. 

We mounted several flights of stairs, narrow and 
uneven, and entering a shabby, poorly-furnished 
appartement my companion looked arotmd. " Louis ! " 
he cried sharply. " Louis ! " 

A youth of some fifteen or sixteen years came out of 
an inner room and looked at me in extreme surprise. 
He was a good-looking fellow, but, like the man who 
had befriended me, his expression was sullen and 
lowering. 

" Where is it you wish to go? " said my companion, 
turning to me. 

" To the Hotel de Fontrailles, Rue St Honore," I ex- 
plained, " my name is Louis de Fontrailles, monsieur." 

Monsieur looked neither interested in nor enlightened 
at this intelligence. ''You hear what the child says," 
said he to the youth he had called by my name. " Take 
him to the Hotel de Fontrailles immediately." 

"The Rue St Honore! It is the devil of a way 
off! " objected Louis. 
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" Nevertheless you will go," replied the other, in a 
tone of finality. The youth, with a very ill grace, 
signified to me to accompany him, but at the door of 
the appartement his brother, for so I judged him to be, 
stopped him with a gesture. 

" I shall return to supper, but at present I have an 
engagement. It must be close upon seven o'clock 
now." He put his hand as though intending to consult 
his watch, and then stopped short. " Ah ! I forgot," 
he muttered with a half laugh. 

" It is very inconvenient since De Bourrienne 
pledged your watch," grumbled Louis. " One has 
continually to be running into the street to find out the 
time." 

" Necessity knows no law," retorted the other, and 
Louis, still grumbling, led the way downstairs, and set 
off at a brisk walk, which necessitated my breaking into 
a breathless trot in order to keep pace with him. 
Weary though I was I plodded along manfully, for was 
not every step taking me nearer the Hotel de Fontrailles, 
which seemed to me a veritable haven of rest set in the 
midst of a sea of black misery and calamity? 

Once across the Pont Neuf I became almost light- 
hearted as I recognised each familiar landmark; and I 
replied joyfully to Monsieur Louis' inquiry as to 
whereabouts in the Rue St Honore the Hotel de Font- 
railles might be found. 

" Come, monsieur," cried I, " it is close by, only a 
few steps from here ; but I must trouble you to knock, 
because I am not quite big enough to reach the knocker." 

We accordingly mounted the well-known steps, and 
my companion hammered vigorously at the door. 

" Knock again," I cried eagerly. " I daresay 
they think it is a tri-coloured municipal with his 
gendarmerie/' * 
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Monsieur Louis knocked again louder than ever, but 
there was no answer, and a dreadful sickness of heart 
overwhelmed me. 

" Oh! why doesn't Lambert come? " I whispered. 

A man passed by, looked curiously at us and then 
stopped short. "You are knocking at an empty 
house," he remarked civilly. " The people living here 
were arrested one day last week, and the servants left 
the same night." 

My companion looked blankly at me. 

" Sacre bleu! but what will you do now?" said he. 

" There is a side door," I faltered, " let us try that. 
Perhaps the man is mistaken and Lambert is within 
but afraid to open." 

Monsieur Louis followed me to the little door, and 
we hammered again but without avail. 

" Have you no friends about here? " he inquired. 

I shook my head sadly, feeling too crushed and 
hopeless for speech. I had mixed with very few people 
since I came to Paris, and the few were chiefly among 
Guilbert le Vernet's friends, whom I supposed to be in 
prison. 

My companion swore audibly, but made no sugges- 
tion. 

" Are you going to leave me, monsieur? " I asked him 
presently. 

. "What the deuce of a trouble you are!" was his 
considerate rejoinder. " No, I can't leave you like 
this. We shall have to go back again and see what is 
to be done." 

I made no reply, I did not even weep. I plodded 
wearily along, my heart as heavy as lead, leaving the 
well-known scenes behind me, threading narrow alleys, 
dragging my aching feet along the filthy gutters, until 
we returned to the region of mean, lofty houses, and 
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paused again on the threshold of the one I had left little 
more than an hour ago. 

Observing that I was completely exhausted my 
companion seized my hand and very ungently dragged 
me up to the top of the house into his appartentent. 

There, sprawling in a wooden chair facing the empty 
grate, and with his back to the door, was the man who 
had befriended me earlier in the evening, apparently 
lost in meditation. He lay there at ease, an open 
penknife in his hand, with which he was ruthlessly 
carving and hacking the arm of the chair, though quite 
mechanically as though unaware of what he was 
doing. 

" I had to bring him back," announced Louis ; " the 
house was empty, and he doesn't seem to know anyone 
in the Rue St Honore." 

His brother came down from the clouds with an 
effort and turned his head in my direction, his face 
wearing an expression distinctly the reverse of genial. 

" The devil ! but that's unfortunate," he exclaimed. 

" I am very sorry, monsieur," I remarked apologetic- 
ally. " I did not know where to go, and Monsieur 
Louis was good enough to bring me back again." 

" He will have to remain here to-night," announced 
the older man, rapidly arranging the situation and 
entirely ignoring my feeble apology. " To-morrow we 
shall have to dispose of him somehow, as we leave Paris 
almost immediately." 

" There are only two beds," objected Louis. 

" The child can have yours," replied his brother, 
" and you can share . mine, each of us taking half a 
night's rest. You had better prepare the supper now, 
and then he can get to bed at once." 

The youth set to work upon his preparations with 
many a sulky glance at my unfortunate self, and his 
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brother returned to his meditations and his manipula- 
tions with the penknife. 

" I wish you would not hack the furniture like that, 
Napoleon," grumbled Louis. "Old Jourdan will be 
complaining again, and then we shall have to pay." 

His brother, as if perceiving the justice of the 
remonstrance, closed the knife and returned it to his 
pocket, and very shortly we were summoned to the 
supper-table. 

I noticed that the appointments, though poor, were 
scrupulously neat and clean, but the food was meagre 
both in quantity and quality. A few slices of dried 
meat, a very small quantity of bread, which indeed was 
prohibitive in price at that time, and half a bottle of 
sour wine, that formed the staple of the feast, but never 
before had I anticipated a meal with such eager thank- 
fulness. 

The man called Napoleon divided the food into three 
equal portions, disposed of his own share with incredible 
rapidity, and then leaning back in his chair he began to 
question me concerning my sojourn in the Abbaye. 

Fortified by the food, and especially the wine, which 
he had also divided equally amongst us, I was very 
ready to tell him an)rthing he might wish to know, and 
I think that my story interested even Louis, sulky 
though he was at the loss of part of his scanty meal. 

His brother inquired the cause of our arrest and I 
mentioned the two charges against my grandmother, 
my eyes swimming afresh at the mention of old 
Etienne's name. 

" Apropos," interposed Monsieur Napoleon, cutting 
short my tears summarily, " you mentioned another 
charge. What was that? " 

I described my grandmother's famous plot to 
substitute me in place of the Dauphin; and from the 
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variety of questions which my host put to me I could sec 
that he was exceedingly interested in all that I could 
tell him concerning the royal family and the Tuileries. 
It was evident from his manner that he despised no 
source of information however humble, and I have 
seldom had a more respectful listener. 

" And yet this Maillard released your grand- 
mother ? " he commented in a tone of some surprise. 

" Yes, monsieur, because of my father, Rouget de 
Lisle." 

Monsieur Napoleon darted a suspicious glance at me. 
" You told me your name was De Fontrailles? " 

I explained the reason for my change of name, and 
Louis broke in eagerly, " Rouget de Lisle! I know that 
name." 

" But of course, monsieur," said I, politely, " every- 
one knows my papa's name, for he wrote ' the Mar- 
seillaise.' " 

" There you are wrong," corrected Monsieur Na- 
poleon, " everyone knows * The Marseillaise,' but it is 
not everyone knows the name of Rouget de Lisle." 

He rose abruptly and crossed the room, humming 
the refrain of my father's famous song, but so un- 
musically that it was difficult to recognise it. " Louis," 
he exclaimed, breaking off as suddenly as he had begun, 
" take the child into the next room and show him his 
bed." 

" Bon soir, monsieur," said I, bowing as I had been 
taught to do, but my host, already lost in thought, 
vouchsafed me no answer, and I was fain to follow his 
brother into the little bedroom, where two narrow beds 
stood side by side, one of which Louis reluctantly 
pointed out as destined for my occupation. He made 
no offer to help me prepare for the night, but undressing 
was comparatively easy, and, throwing off the greater 
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number of my clothes, I climbed into bed and was fast 
asleep almost before my head had touched the pillow. 

But my dreams were terrible! I lived again the 
terrors of the past day ; I saw my old friend bathed in 
blood, surrounded by his assassins. I dreamt that 
Maillard had me by tfie shoulder, and was in the very 
act of " conducting me a la Force," throwing me to the 
ruffians outside the Abbaye, and I awoke shivering with 
fright and bathed in a profuse perspiration. 

The room was very dark, but the heavy breathing in 
the bed next me told me that I was not alone, and for 
some time I lay in silence, shuddering, the ghastly 
events of the Abbaye rising before me, vivid pictures in 
the darkness. 

I could bear it no longer. " Monsieur," I whispered, 
" monsieur." 

There was no answer. "Monsieur!" I exclaimed, 
sitting up in bed, " I am frightened. Oh, monsieur ! " 

" Tais-toi done ! " exclaimed the voice of Louis, 
drowsily, and I did not dare to speak again, but burying 
my head in my pillow strove in vain to shut out those 
ghastly visions. 

I sat up again; there was a dim light shining from 
beneath the door, and jumping out of bed I ran towards 
it, and gently opening the door, passed into the next 
room with a sense of immense relief. 

By the light of a single candle I saw Monsieur 
Napoleon extended in his wooden chair, wrapped in a 
grey overcoat, for in spite of the time of year the night 
was chilly. He was not asleep, for the penknife was 
in his hand, and as before he was mechanically hacking 
the arm of his seat, his eyes downcast, his head bowed 
on his breast. He glanced up at me standing irreso- 
lutely in the doorway, but said never a word, and 
dropping his eyes fell once again to meditation. 
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" Monsieur Napoleon," said I, timidly, " I am so 
frightened. I see blood everywhere and — ^and Etiennc." 

" There is nothing for you to fear at present," re- 
plied Napoleon, curtly. 

I hesitated a moment, and then pattering across the 
room, clad only in my little shirt, I climbed a wooden 
chair opposite his own, and folding my hands I sat gaz- • 
ing at this strange, inscrutable being, who seemed to be 
quite oblivious of my presence. 

And as I gazed I became conscious in some mysteri- 
ous manner that I was in a very wonderful — ^very 
extraordinary presence. A presence that forced its 
way through the disguises of poverty, apparent ill- 
health, and that fierce, wolfish expression portraying 
baffled desire and ambition. 

The feeble light grew dim, the shadows lengthened, 
I shivered in my scanty attire, and yet I had no impulse 
to move but continued in my seat gazing — gazing at the 
man before me, immovable as a statue, for the knife had 
fallen from his hand and lay upon the floor beside his 
chair, his lips compressed, and his deep-set, inscrutable 
eyes peering into vacancy as though burning to pierce 
the veil of the future. 

I have heard it said that people who have probed the 
depths of tragedy are capable of seeing strange things. 
I had suffered much during the past day, and for a space 
it seemed as though the mantle of De Cazotte had fallen 
upon myself and I suddenly saw this poor soldier 
surrounded by a blaze of glory strong and brilliant. 
So vivid was this impression that I bent forward and 
spoke aloud eagerly. 

" Monsieur," said I, " when you are great and 
glorious will you stop people killing each other in this 
dreadful way?" 

He fixed his eyes upon me with a sombre stare. 
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" There will be bloodshed/' he replied, " but it will be 
to the glory of France and not to her undoing." 

He moved restlessly as if waking from a dream. 
" Come here/' he commanded, and I slipped from my 
hard seat and stood at his side. 

" How do you know I shall be great and glorious? " 

I glanced round the mean room. I looked at the 
poor furniture, the worn great-coat, the shabby,* ill- 
fitting boots, and then my eyes travelled back to the 
face before me. 

" I don't know^ monsieur," I replied simply. " I 
only feel/' 

He seized my ear and pinched it. I could have 
screamed with the pain. 

" Return to your bed," said he, and I trotted away 
obediently, falling into a long, sweet sleep, during which 
I was but once disturbed by the sullen complaints of 
Louis, dragged from his couch before dawn by his in- 
exorable brother. 

When I awoke the bed beside my own was empty, 
but Louis, moving up and down the room, sharply bade 
me rise and dress myself with all possible speed. 

I obeyed him very readily, but I soon discovered 
that dressing and undressing were two entirely different 
matters; and my efforts as regards the former could 
hardly be considered to be crowned with conspicuous 
success. I had never thought that buttons and strings 
could be so difficult of manipulation, and I did not dare 
to apply for help to Louis, who entirely ignored my 
laboured breathing and herculean efforts after mas- 
tery of the details of the toilet. A struggle with the 
comb I abandoned as futile, and I mtfilt have presented 
a comical spectacle when I entered the next room, 
where Monsieur Napoleon was engaged in reading the 
morning paper. 
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His salutation was brief and to the point. "The 
devil! but what is the matter with you? " said he. 

" I have never dressed myself before," I explained, 
" and I am afraid I do not know very well how to 
manage." 

" Louis ! " cried Napoleon, curtly, " Louis ! take this 
child into the other room at once and make him fit to 
be seen." 

His brother obeyed and roughly wrestled with the 
details of my toilet, though not without a considerable 
expenditure of violent language. I suffered his rough 
handling very patiently, his manifold twists, turns and 
pushes of my poor little body, but when he seized a 
comb and proceeded to ruthlessly drag it through the 
masses of my tangled curls, human nature could endure 
the torture no longer, and I broke into a succession of 
piercing screams. 

"Tais-toi, petit diable! tais-toi, je te dis!" com- 
manded Louis, not however ceasing the torture, where- 
fore I continued my screams of protest. 

There was an inarticulate cry, and Napoleon dashed 
into the room beside himself with rage. Wrenching 
the comb from Louis' hand he dealt him a smart blow 
over the head; then seizing my arm he shook me 
violently. 

"Tais-toi, miserable! Mauvais sujet! Tais-toi! 
Tu me derange." 

I controlled myself with a mighty effort, and 
Napoleon, vigorously cursing my luckless curls, con- 
tented himself with a few passes of the comb, which, 
however, were scarcely more gentle than those of his 
brother, only under the ministrations of the elder one 
felt constrained to suffer in silence. A tug here — a pull 
there, and then Napoleon, declaring himself satisfied, 
threw the comb angrily at his brother, and left the 
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room with short, quick steps, slamming the door behind 
him. ; 

A dozen years later, at the Boulogne Camp, I sought 
entrance into the Imperial Council Chamber, bearing an 
important missive from Decres, Minister of the Marine. 
To interrupt a Council of State was contrary to all 
precedent, but his Imperial Majesty was anxious to 
have Decres' report, therefore I had not long to wait for 
admittance. A curt word forbade my retiring, and 
withdrawing into the background my eyes wandered up 
and down the room, from the ceiling, which portrayed 
the Imperial eagle launching a thunderbolt in the 
direction of Britain, to the table in the middle of the 
room, around which a group of veterans was standing a 
little wearily, for the Council had lasted considerably 
over a couple of hours, and the warriors had had no 
support during that time save only the hilts of their 
swords. Eyeing first one and then another I wondered 
idly whether it were possible for Augureau's nose to 
grow any redder, and hoped that should it be one day 
my destiny to be wounded I might receive fhe bullet in 
a less inconvenient place than the region of the neck 
like Lannes, who had never been able to hold his head 
straight since the siege of St Jean d'Acre. And then 
as by a magnet my eyes were drawn to the figure seated 
at the top of the table, the little man simply dressed in 
the green uniform of the chasseurs, the man who held 
the destinies of Europe in the hollow of his hands. 
Gone was the meagre sickliness of frame, the farouche, 
wolfish expression, but the eyes were the same, deep, 
inscrutable as of old, and the lips were compressed in 
the same narrow line betokening indomitable will. 
And as I looked I marvelled, and remembering the 
openings of long ago I smiled broadly to myself, then 
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suddenly encountering that clear, cold glance I coloured 
furiously and fell to a minute observation of my boots. 
The Council over the veterans retired and I was left 
alone with the Emperor. 

There was a considerable silence while His Majesty 
examined the Minister's report, then suddenly pushing 
the papers aside he rose and came towards me, his hands 
clasped behind his back. 

" Why did you smile just now? " 

"Sire!" 

" I ask you why did you smile ? " 

" Sire, I was considering that few men in the world's 
history could boast of having been valeted by kings and 
emperors." 

A smile broke over Napoleon's face, a pleasant, 
boyish smile. " I remember," he replied, " the King 
of Holland combed your hair." 

The smile faded, there was a pause. 

" The world moves quickly nowadays, De Lisle." 

" Around the sun, sire." 

The Emperor laughed good-humouredly, pinching 
my ear as of yore. 

" Not so bad, De Lisle, you are getting on. And 
now tell Decres that I will communicate with him later 
and you may retire" 
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CHAPTER XX 

! 

TRIUMPH AT THE TRIBUNAL 

" If the Hotel de Fontrailles is still empty/' observed 
Monsieur Napoleon, as we turned into the Rue St 
Honore, " steps must be taken to send you to De Lisle, 
your father. Your proper place is with him." 

" Oh ! monsieur," I replied joyfully, " I never 
thought of that. But how are we to find him ? Stras- 
burg is such a long way off." 

" There will be no difficulty in finding him," replied 
my companion, " but it is to be hoped your grandmother 
is back again, because sending you out of Paris will be 
the devil of a lot of trouble just now." 

" There is a man coming, a friend of Lambert's, my 
footman," I exclaimed. " Shall I ask him whether he 
knows anything, monsieur? " 

" C'est une bonne idee ! " replied Monsieur Napoleon, 
and I ran joyfully up to Armand and greeted him with 
empressement. 

The latter exclaimed loudly at sight of me. 

" Why, it is the little Monsieur de Fontrailles," he 
cried," alone in the Rue St Honore." 

" No, I am not alone," I replied, with a jerk of my 
head in Napoleon's direction, " that gentleman is look- 
ing after me. But tell me, Armand, do you know if 
there is any one in the Hotel de Fontrailles? Is my 
grandmother back again ? " 

" Yes, monsieur," replied Armand, with a glance at 
my companion, who had joined me by now, a glance 
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which began by being slightly contemptuous but ended 
in an extremely respectful salutation. ' " Yes, monsieur, 
the watchman told me that the old lady, Madame la 
Comtesse, returned late last night, on foot, monsieur, 
on foot. The house was empty then, but Anatole, who 
is bon gargon, climbed in through a window and let 
madame in through a side door. Also it is but half an 
hour ago since I directed a gentleman into the house by 
the same door." 

" Monsieur le Vemet? " I asked eagerly. 

" Oh, no ! Not Monsieur le Vemet. A stranger to 
me, monsieur." 

I was about to make inquiries concerning Lambert 
when my companion cut me short summarily. 

" Come! " he exclaimed, " I have no time to waste," 
and thrusting a coin into Armand's hand he walked on 
hastily, chuckling to himself as though amused at 
something. 

" Your friend seems au courant in the doings of the 
Rue St Honore," he observed presently. 

" Armand is no friend of mine," I replied, my amour 
propre greatly wounded at such a suggestion. " He is 
only one of the Due de Lu3mes' footmen." 

Monsieur Napoleon laughed outright. 

" Egalite ! Fraternite ! pardieu," he exclaimed 
ironically; "take care, mon drole, or Rouget de Lisle 
will disown you as son," and he hummed a line under 
his breath of what was' evidently intended to be " The 
Marseillaise," changing, however, almost immediately 
into another song : 

•"Sans craindre mi feu ni flamme 
Lc Frangais tou jours vaincra 
Ah, ga ira! ca ii'at! c& ira!" 

I have since learnt that the tune of the " Ca ira ! " is 
entirely different from that of "The Marseillaise," but 
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no one hearing Napoleon Bonaparte sing the two songs 
could ever have guessed it. 

Arrived at our destination I ventured diffidently to 
cut short the flow of what my companion doubtless 
considered melody by a gentle tug at his coat sleeve. 

" Here is the Hotel de Fontrailles, monsieur. Had 
we not better go round to the little door that Armand 
spoke of, because if we go to the front door poor 
grandmaman might think we were those wicked men 
come to take her to prison again? " 

Monsieur Napoleon accordingly followed me to the 
side entrance, and trying the door with trembling 
fingers I was overjoyed to find the latch unfastened. 

" We will not ring,'* I cried eagerly, " we will 
surprise grandmaman, who is doubtless anxious about 
me. Do me the honour to come in, monsieur." 

My companion hesitated, and feeling considerably 
less nervous now I was on my own territory, so to speak, 
I took him by the hand and pulled him across the 
threshold. 

" Please come in, monsieur. My grandmaman 
would like to make your acquaintance and thank you 
for all your kindness to me." 

Monsieur Napoleon did not look exactly enchanted 
at this prospect, but he followed me into the house. 
" I may as well see the thing to an end," he remarked a 
little ungraciously. 

We had hardly been away from the Hotel de 
Fontrailles a week but already the stairs were thick 
with dust, the corridors and passages had a melancholy, 
deserted appearance, and almost insensibly I began to 
walk more softly and shrinking closer to my companion. 
" How quiet it 2^11 seems and dull ! " I whispered, 
" Poor grandmaman ! " 

Monsieur Napoleon seemed also struck with the air 
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of desolation hanging over everything. " I suppose 
that fellow could not have been mistaken?" he 
muttered. 

" Armand ! " I exclaimed. " Oh ! no, monsieur. 
He knows grandmaman's house quite well. Here is 
her boudoir where she always sits," I added, " we will 
go in and see if she is there." 

I knocked, but there was no answer, and wasting no 
more time I turned the handle, and motioning my 
companion to follow me I walked boldly in and then 
stopped short with a stifled exclamation. 

For my grandmother was lying huddled up upon the 
couch, to all appearance fast asleep, and the sunshine 
was pouring down upon the bowed figure of a man 
seated in the arm-chair by her side, her elbows resting 
upon his knees, his head buried in his hands, immovable 
as a statue. 

I stood still also for a moment, a deep wave of 
disappointment welling up within me. This was such 
a different home-coming to what I had anticipated — 
no joyful welcome, no«. eager kisses— only silence. I 
glanced at my companion, who coughed loudly in order 
to attract attention, and the man in the arm-chair 
slowly raised his head, looked at us, and I sprang 
forward eagerly with a joyful cry. 

" Papa, oh, papa ! " 

My father, Rouget de Lisle, rose and pointed towards 
the couch. "Hush, Louis, hush!" said he in a low 
tone. 

" Is grandmaman asleep? " I whispered. 

" She is dead," replied my father, quietly. 

I stood silent, stunned by the sad news, awed by the 
sight of the frail, still figure lying before me. Monsieur 
Napoleon stepped forward and stood surveying the dead 
woman, his legs apart, his hands clasped behind him. 
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" Foul play? " he suggested in a low tone. 

My father shook his head. " I hardly think so ; 
there is no sign, but one cannot tell. I only arrived in 
Paris late last night," he continued, " and knowing how 
badly things are going for the aristocrats I came here 
at once in order to offer the protection of my name. 
But the house was in darkness, and receiving no answer 
to my knocking I supposed all to be asleep. I returned 
half an hour ago, and a fellow outside showed me the 
way in, telling me Madame de Fontrailles had been 
arrested a week ago but was returned. And then I 
came here and found my mother as you see her — dead. 
She must have come home last night, lain down and 
died." 

" You have my sympathy, monsieur," replied 
Napoleon, " it is a sad thing to lose a mother. 

" But what do you propose to do now? " he added 
presently. " This hotel appears to be very deserted." 

" I do not understand it," replied my father. 
"Where are the servants? Where have you been, 
Louis? Why was she left alone like this? I under- 
stood that— that Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire was 
with you, but I suppose she is returned to Les Islettes." 

" Lambert and all the servants ran away," I 
explained through my tears, " and I have been in prison 
and got lost. Oh! papa, I wish we were all dead or 
away from Paris, everything is so dreadful now." 

I was about to explain the situation further, when, 
looking up suddenly, my tears and speech were alike 
checked by the sight of a man standing in the doorway, 
surveying us all, but especially my father, with an 
insolent, contemptuous stare, a man who, stepping 
forward coolly with an air of possession, icily demanded 
of my father to what he owed the honour of his visit. 

It was none other than my cousin, Guilbert le Vemet. 
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" I came to see my mother not half an hour ago/' 
replied my father, simply, " and as you see, monsieur, I 
found her dead." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Le Vemet, rather quickly ; then, 
eyeglass raised, he advanced to the couch and stood for 
a moment looking down upon the dead woman. " Very 
shocking — very shocking indeed!" he remarked 
presently. 

" It is all your fault," I exclaimed angrily, em- 
boldened by the presence of my father. " It was 
because of you that she got sent to the Abbaye. A man 
told her that you had denounced her (that was what he 
called it) for letting poor Etienne live here. She turned 
quite white and never spoke again. I hate you, Guilbert 
le Vernet, and I am glad that God did not let you marry 
mademoiselle." 

My cousin turned a malevolent eye upon me. " I 
am at a loss to understand your meaning. It seems 
scandal has been busy with my name, and you always 
had a penchant for ill-natured gossip." 

There was so much truth in this caustic remark 
that I felt the ground literally cut away from under my 
feet, knowing well, notwithstanding, that I was in the 
right and that Guilbert le Vemet was a hypocritical 
villain. My heart swelled with rage as I watched him 
standing there, apparent master of the situation, 
debonnaire, insouciant, contemptuously surveying us all 
in turn through his gold-rimmed quizzing glass. 

It was Monsieur Napoleon who broke the awkward 
silence which followed my cousin's little speech. 

" Monsieur de Lisle," he exclaimed abruptly, " I 
have the honour to wish you good-morning. My time 
is limited." ^ 

"Are you going, monsieur?" I inquired somewhat 
shamefacedly, for I wondered what he would think of 
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the character given me by Monsieur le Vemet. " Please 
convey my greetings to Monsieur Louis, and a thousand 
thanks for all your kindness." 

" I confess I do not understand the situation," 
interposed my father, "but it seems, monsieur, you 
have been kind to my little son, and from my heart I 
thank you for that kindness." 

" C'est rien ! rien ! " replied Napoleon, hastily. 

He took my ear and pinched it, one of his rare 
smiles lighting up his face, " Le petit drole has 
courage ! " he exclaimed, " he should make a good 
soldier. Adieu ! mon brave. Adieu, monsieur ! " and 
so saying he left the room, taking not the slightest 
notice of Guilbert le Vernet, who stood still, staring at 
my father, who, once again wrapped in profound sad- 
ness, was bending over the dead body of my poor grand- 
mother. 

" It is a melancholy occasion this,*' remarked my 
cousin, coolly ; " still, monsieur, I am at a loss to under- 
stand the reason of your presence here." 

My father glanced at him in surprise. " Monsieur," 
said he, " you forget yourself. This lady was my 
mother." 

" Indeed," replied the other, " I have some sort of 
recollection that she scarcely looked upon you as a son." 

There was a deep silence and Le Vernet walked across 
to a small bureau, and producing a key from his pocket 
unlocked it and took out a roll of paper. 

" The will of Madame la Comtesse," he exclaimed, 
tapping the bureau lightly with the parchment. " Read 
it, monsieur, and see how matters stand. It is but a 
copy." 

" This is hardly the time or place to discuss money 
matters," exclaimed my father, wincing. 

" Perhaps you are right, but I think if you will take 
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the trouble to glance at this paper you will see that it is 
necessary," and Guilbert le Vernet unrolled the manu- 
script, thrusting it into my father's hand. " Read, 
monsieur." 

" It seems you have everjrthing," remarked my 
father, after a short examination. " I never expected 
anything for myself, but — ^this child? " 

" He had the misfortune to displease Madame de 
Fontrailles some little time ago," replied my cousin. 
"If you read further you would see that the child is 
left in my charge to be provided for at my discretion." 

"I won't stay with you," I wailed. "Oh! papa, 
don't make me stay. I won't, oh! I won't." 

" Calm yourself, mon enfant," retorted Le Vernet, 
ironically, "never cry before you are hurt. Rest 
assured I haven't the slightest wish to keep you. I 
have the money, and your father is very welcome to 
your small self. Fair exchange is no robbery." 

" You intend to make no provision for my son, 
according to my mother's wishes ? " asked my father. 

" My intention is to see nothing more of you and 
your miserable brat," replied Le Vernet, " and in the 
meantime I shall be glad to have my house to myself 
as soon as possible." 

" Come, Louis," said my father, quietly, but I stood 
• still, eyeing Guilbert le Vernet with furious indignation. 

" No wonder you wanted poor grandmaman to die. 
And now you have made friends with those scelerats 
at the Abbaye you will be able to enjoy all her money. 
But you could not get mademoiselle after all. It 
was papa she loved — not you. Oh I how glad I am that 
you did not find her at Epernay." 

My cousin strode across the room and shook me as 
was his wont when uncontrollably angry. " What do 
you know about Epernay? " he shouted. 
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" What mademoiselle told us when she came back to 
grandmaman. Ah! how we laughed at you, Lambert, 
Nannette and all of us. How we laughed! " 

Guilbert le Vernet's face turned from white to 
scarlet and then back again to deathly white. "She 
came back! " he muttered, " back to this house! " 

" Louis, Louis ! " whispered ray father, " where is 
she now? Where is she? " 

" Why, at the Abbaye I suppose, papa," I replied, 
half crying, though pleased to see that I had been sp 
successful in touching my cousin on the raw; "but 
perhaps those scelerats have killed her like they killed 
poor Etienne," I added, beginning to cry in good 
earnest. 

" They took her to the Abbaye. Oh, God ! " cried 
my father. 

" They took us all," I sobbed. " Monsieur le Vemet 
told them that grandmaman was plotting against the 
Nation. They would not kill grandmaman and mc 
because of you, papa, but we had to go away without 
mademoiselle." . 

" Guilbert le Vernet," exclaimed my father, " it 
seems that you are a scoundrel." 

My cousin never so much as answered him, but 
remained staring at the ground with an ugly, baffled 
look upon his face that I had never seen there before. 

" Come, Louis," exclaimed my father, " come, and 
pray God we may not be too late," and so saying he 
picked me up in his arms, and hurrying out of the 
house he rushed up the Rue de Fontrailles and hailed a 
passing cabriolet. 

" To the Abbaye," he shouted, almost flinging me 
inside the carriage. 

"The Abbaye!" echoed the cocher, "ma foil 
monsieur, you want to go to the Abbaye? " 
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" For God's sake lose no time," cried my father ; 
" you shall be well paid, that I promise you." 

The cocker whipped up his horse, and I broke into 
energetic remonstrance. 

" Oh ! papa, I am frightened. I do not wish to go 
back to the Abbaye. You don't know how frightful it 
is there." 

My father glanced at me sympathetically. " It is 
certainly no place for a child," he muttered. " We will 
stop the cabriolet a little way from the Abbaye," he 
suggested, " and you, Louis, shall wait for me inside." 

" No, no," I wailed, " I shall get lost again, like 
yesterday, and there might not be another Monsieur 
Napoleon. Don't leave me, papa." 

My father looked sorely troubled and perplexed. 
"Don't you love her, Louis? Don't you wish to try 
and save her?" 

"Perhaps she is dead already," I suggested; "if 
those miserables make her go to La Force nobody can 
save her." 

There was no answer, and looking up I saw great 
beads of sweat standing upon my father's forehead. 
" Oh, papa, papa ! " I cried, " why didn't you come 
sooner? She used to cry for you often— -often, and no 
one but me would listen to her. And now you've come 
too late." 

" Don't, Louis, don't," groaned my father. " How 
could I know? What could I do? She seemed happy 
at Les Islettes, and it was only lately that I heard she 
was in Paris." 

I took his hand and fondled it. " Papa," said I, 
"they will not kill you at the Abbaye because of 
* The Marseillaise.' " 

He made no answer, and I, taking my courage in 
both hands, set forth my little plan. " No, they won't 
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kill you," I continued, " and they won't kill me either 
because I belong to you. Ecoutez, papa. I will come 
with you, and we will see about mademoiselle, only will 
you carry me and then I can hide my head and need not 
look at the blood and those dreadful swords ? " 

My father kissed me. " C'est, mon brave ! " he re- 
plied. " Yes, Louis, I will carry you, and we will try 
and save her together if — ^it is not too late. She loved 
us both." 

The cocher pulled up at a short distance from the 
Abbaye. " I can go no further," said he, shortly, 
" I have no taste for horrors." 

My father threw him a coin and lifted me out of the 
cabriolet. " Courage, mon petit," he whispered, and 
hurried along with me in his arms, my head buried upon 
his breast, until he suddenly stopped short with an in- 
voluntary cry. 

" Ah ! mais c'est aff reux ! " he muttered under his 
breath. 

" Is it all blood yet? " I whispered fearfully. 

" Don't look up, Louis, don't look up," he com- 
manded, and I buried my head yet deeper, until sud- 
denly roused by a cry — a woman's cry, loud and 
exceeding bitter. 

" Is it mademoiselle? " I cried, starting up in terror. 

" No, Louis, no ! " replied my father in a strange, 
choked voice. " Ah ! mais c'est affreux ! c'est 
affreux!" 

The cry was repeated. " Ah ! messieurs, mercy — 
mercy! We are no aristocrats, my father and I. I 
swear it, messieurs. I will in all ways prove it." 

I looked up stealthily; a girl was clinging around 
an old man's neck in an ecstasy of misery and terror, 
shielding him as best she could from the knives of the 
assassins who were pressing close upon them. 
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" It is Monsieur de Cazotte ! " I cried, " they have 
brought him back to prison." 

A woman in the crowd glanced carelessly at me. 
(There were actually women who watched the hundred 
hours' butchery with curiosity and interest.) 

"You are wrong, mon petit," she exclaimed care- 
lessly, " the two there are Citoyen Sombreuil and his 
daughter." 

The cry was reiterated : " Messieurs ! messieurs ! 
we are no aristocrats. I swear it." 

" Wilt thou then drink aristocrats' blood ? " shouted 
a brutal voice from among the assassins. 

There was a moment's intense silence, then a fellow 
thrust a glass brimming with blood into the girl's hand. 

" Drink, citoyenne, it is the proof ! " he shouted. 

The poor girl shuddered violently, glanced at the 
horrible draught, and then raising the glass drained it 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 

My father shuddered also. " C'est affreux ! " he 
repeated, as, taking advantage of the ensuing scene of 
confusion, the cries of admiration for mademoiselle's 
patriotism and the shouts of "Vive la Nation!" he 
threaded his way among the mob through the great 
doors into the presence of the Tribunal. 

" Monsieur le President," he exclaimed, " I am come 
to plead for the life of a lady. Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Hilaire. Monsieur, tell me I am not too late ! " 

The president, it was still Maillard, eyed my father 
coldly. 

" Pray, and who are you that you should force your 
way into our presence disturbing the business of the 
Tribunal?" 

" Mordieu ! it is Rouget de Lisle," exclaimed a 
workman lounging upon one of the side benches. 

Several present jumped up full of curiosity to get a 
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good view of my father. The president rose also and 
shook him warmly by the hand. " Citoyen de Lisle is 
always a persona grata," said he, cordially. 

" But mademoiselle, monsieur? What of Mademoi- 
selle de Saint-Hilaire?" cried my father, cutting short 
these civilities. 

"Oh, ho! mon ami," retorted Maillard, jocosely, 
" and pray what is the Citoyenne de Saint-Hilaire to 
you?" \ 

" She is my promised wife," replied my father, 
simply. 

There was a pause, and the president fidgeted with 
some books and papers. 

" The Nation has done great things for you already, 
De Lisle," said he, presently. " The aristocrat, your 
mother — " 

" My mother is dead ! " interposed Rouget de 
Lisle. 

^^Z?^ad.''' exclaimed the president, ''dead — But 
surely — •" 

" She returned to her house and died in the night. 
But, monsieur, for God's sake tell me what have you 
done with Estelle de Saint-Hilaire? " 

" Softly, softly, mon ami," retorted Maillard, " we 
must consider this matter fully. Marriage with an 
aristocrat ill becomes a good patriot such as Rouget 
de Lisle, and did I not hear a rumour that the young 
citoyenne is already promised to one of Egalite's party ? 
Guilbert Id Vernet I think was the name." 

"That is a lie!" I exclaimed, looking up suddenly, 
my timidity disappearing before the burning desire to 
do my cousin an ill turn in the presence of this all- 
powerful Tribunal. 

"Ah! ha!" cried Maillard, while several people 
surrounding him burst into loud laughter, "ah, ha J 
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it is le petit diable of yesterday. Eh, bien! mon petil 
chou ! Speak out. What is a lie ? " 

" That mademoiselle will marry Monsieur le Vernet," 
I cried eagerly. " She hates him, and so do I. He is a 
miserable — a scelerat. He used to be an aristocrat 
himself till grandmaman gave him a lot of money and 
he was afraid of being killed. But for him poor grand- 
maman would never have died, and now he will live in 
her house and enjoy himself with her money. Oh ! how 
I hate him!" 

" Hush ! Louis," exclaimed my father, sternly, but 
the assembly, in much amusement, encouraged me to 
proceed in my denunciation. 

"Then your friend did not love Le Vernet?" 
inquired the president. 

" Oh ! no, monsieur. She loved my papa, when no 
one else loved him except me. She used to cry at 
nights because he never c^me back, and she used to kiss 
me because she knew I loved him too. It did not 
matter that my papa was so poor and Guilbert le 
Vernet was rich and could give her beautiful things, 
because you see, monsieur, she did not love him. Why, 
when he tried to take her away from Paris she came 
back again. Ah ! how we laughed when she came back ! 
She would have killed herself with her little pistol sooner 
than go away with him. Voila, monsieur ! " 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " shouted Maillard, " but you 
would make a fine advocate, mon petit." 

" Vive le petit ! " shouted the assembly. 

" Vive Rouget de Lisle ! Vive la Citoyenne ! " 

" Go and make inquiries as to the Citoyenne de 
Saint-Hilaire," commanded the president. 

The turnkey Bertrand stepped forward and whis- 
pered something to Maillard, who loudly commanded 
silence. 
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" Citoyen Rouget de Lisle/' said he, " it seems that 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire was proved innocent a 
little too soon. She was liberated last night during my 
absence from the Tribunal. Doubtless she will soon be 
found, and in the meanwhile I congratulate you heartily, 
citoyen." 

" Vive ' La Marseillaise ! ' Vive le petit ! " howled 
the multitude, " Vive la Nation ! " and a dozen pairs of 
hands snatched me, protesting loudly, out of my 
father's arms, and hoisting me on high bore me in 
triumph into the very heart of the mob outside the 
Abbaye. 

" Allons, enfants de la patrie 
Le jour de gloire est arrive! 
Contre nous de la tyrannic 
L'etendat sanglant est level" 

A thousand voices took up the famous song. In- 
numerable " Vivas ! " saluted my ears. I was kissed, 
embraced, strained to bloody bosoms, half stupefied 
the while at the strange turn affairs had taken, only 
recognising that, far from harming us, my father and I 
had suddenly become popular, heroes in the sight of the 
Almightyi Nation. 

My father might well struggle and protest. It was 
all to no avail. Laughing, dancing, shouting, singing, 
the crowd bore him in triumph shoulder high through 
the Abbaye courtyard, along the Rue St Marguerite, 
the street ringing with the echoes of " The Marseillaise *' 
and the cries of " Vive Rouget de Lisle ! Vive le petit ! " 

Questioned in the main street as to his wishes my 
father asked for a cabriolet. A dozen cockers eagerly 
volunteered their services. Half dazed with rough 
caresses I was placed inside that conveyance honoured 
by the Nation's choice, my father, with a muttered 
direction to the cocker, climbed in after me, and amidst 
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many acclamations and much whip-cracking away we 
drove, though not alone, for a crowd of enthusiastic 
spirits ran along by the side of the cabriolet chanting, 
though somewhat breathlessly, the chorus of " The 
Marseillaise." 

"Aux armes citoyens 
Formez vos battaillons. 
MarchonsI Marchons! Qu'un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons." 

" Curse the song ! " exclaimed my father, bitterly. 
" It has brought nothing but misery to France. Would 
to God that I had never conceived it ! '' 

" I am very glad you did," I replied sagely, " for 
because of it the Nation likes you and me, and it is much 
better to be liked than hated by such miserables. Oh! 
I wish we were back at the Chateau Grandpre! It is 
terrible here nowadays. Is it a nice place to which you 
are taking me, papa ? '' 

My father glanced pitifully at me. " Mon pauvre 
petit ! " said he, " mon pauvre petit I it is very hard. 
But what I am to do with you, now I've got you, God 
alone knows." 

" It is all so different," I replied, my lip quivering. 
" Nobody who finds me now seems to want me. But 
don't send me away from you, papa." 

" No, Louis," he replied, " we will stick together, 
you and I, and please God we shall find Estelle. The 
miserables ! to turn a girl out at night into the streets of 
Paris." 

" Oh! papa," I cried fearfully, " you don't think she 
would go back to the Hotel de Fontrailles to Guilbert le 
Vemet?" 

''Mon Dieu!" exclaimed my father, "but that 
would be worse than the Abbaye ! " 

" Drive like the devil ! " he shouted to the cocker. 
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" Rue des Petits Peres — Cabaret Justat. Louis ! I 
must leave you there, / must. You will be bon gargon 
and remain quietly with Madame Justat while I go and 
seek Estelle/' 

" You will come back? " I asked him. 

" Yes, yes, but tell me, Louis, what friends had she in 
Paris? You lived with her and must know better than 
I where she would be likely to go. Guilbert le Vemet 
knew nothing of her whereabouts this morning, that is 
very certain." ' 

" I expect she went back to the Rue St Honore and 
found the house shut up like I did yesterday," I replied 
slowly, " and then — why, then, I don't know what she 
could do unless she went to her friend with the beautiful . 
voice who kissed her and talked about you — Madame 
de Beauhamais, that was the name." 

" C'est une bonne idee ! " exclaimed my father. 
" I will hurry to the Rue Neuve des Mathurins without 
delay." 

The cabriolet drew up with a jerk at the door of a 
mean-looking restaurant, and my father, hurrying me 
within, almost threw me into the arms of a portly lady, 
not distinguished by any great cleanliness of appear- 
ance, who appeared to be busily engaged in casting up 
columns of figures. 

" Voila ! madame," cried he, " I have brought you 
my little son, who has been in the Abbaye; I cannot 
wait now, but take care of him, madame, and see to it 
he has some food and wine," and so saying he hurried 
out of the room, and I heard the clatter of horse's hoofs 
grow gradually faint along the street outside. 

Placing her hand upon her plump bosom, Madame 
Justat panted violently and rolled her eyes to such an 
extent that I imagined her to be in imminent danger of 
succumbing to a fainting fit, and hastened to pacify her. 
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" Pardon, madame ! " said I, politely, " I am afraid 
we have frightened you, my papa and I, but as you see 
he is extremely agitated." 

" Ecoutez le petit," shrieked madame, suddenly 
recovering herself, "comme il est drole! Venez ici 
Justat et regarded done le petit aristocrat. Ah! qu'il 
a vraiment la grande maniere." 

And clasping me in her arms she covered me with 
spirituous kisses, screaming the while with laughter, 
and that was how my acquaintance began with Madame 
Justat, than whom, in spite of an affection for the 
bottle and an inherent dislike for soap and water, I 
never wish to meet with a kinder or better-hearted 
woman. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE CABARET JUSTAT 

Half an hour later I was seated in state before a re- 
past served by Monsieur Justat himself, consisting of 
fish swimming in oil, black bread and sour wine, encour- 
aged by his wife, who smiled and nodded cheerfully and 
continually from her throne, the pay desk, and much 
stared at by the customers thronging the cabaret, for the 
history of our adventures at the Abbaye, brought by one 
of the mob, had penetrated the length and breadth of the 
Rue des petits Peres, and many were the drinking-horns 
raised in my honour, many were the cries of " Vive le 
petit de Lisle ! Vive ' La Marseillaise ! ' " 

It is always pleasant to find oneself a hero, especially 
when the honour comes unexpectedly, and swelling with 
pride and pleasure I was very willing to overlook the 
coarseness of the food, the general dinginess of my 
surroundings, and the bourgeois appearance of my 
admirers. I had the sense to answer the many questions 
put me quite simply and without hauteur, and my 
revelations awoke such commiseration in the maternal 
bosom of Madame Justat that more than once during 
the meal she was constrained to leave her pay desk, rush 
across the room, and folding me in her arms, to break 
into fierce denunciations of those miserables who suf- 
fered a child to witness such scenes of horror. 

" Ma foi ! I hope I am as good a patriot as most," 
she exclaimed volubly, " but such descriptions give me 
mal au coeur. Vraiment c'est afTreux! " 

280 
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A man entered the cabaret, and mingling with the 
little crowd surrounding me, vouchsafed me a careless 
greeting. 

" Eh, bien ! De Lisle, times have changed somewhat 
with thee, n'est ce pas? " 

" Citoyen Simon ! " screamed Madame Justat, 
" thou knowest le petit? He is the little son of Rouget 
de Lisle, and he has been in the Abbaye and — " 

" I know all about that," interposed Simon, cutting 
her short unceremoniously. " I was at the Abbaye 
myself this morning and saw all." 

" Working, Simon? " inquired a customer. 

" Nay, I did but look on, I have my work in the 
Temple, and have no leisure for other labour even in a 
good cause." 

" In a good cause ! " ejaculated Madame Justat. 
" It appears to me, citoyen, that the Nation is become 
very brutal of late." 

" But, certainly," replied Simon, with a laugh, 
seating himself and pushing back his red night-cap, 
" these aristocrats have been teaching us the lesson of 
brutality for the past thousand years. And now we 
have learnt it thoroughly we are applying it to them- 
selves, pardieu ! " 

"But to kill men and women in cold blood?" 
gasped madame. 

Citoyen Simon shrugged his shoulders and called 
loudly for a chop. " There was a man," said he, 
presently, " who, not a century ago, accustomed himself 
to stand at his window and fire upon the poor devils of 
labourers at work upon surrounding buildings for the 
mere pleasure of seeing them drop dead and wounded. 
The King laughed and forgave him. He was an aristo- 
crat — one of the noblesse. What say'st thou now as 
to cold blood, citoyenne ? " 
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" The Citoyen Simon ferrets out all these old tales 
in order to keep his blood up to boiling point," remarked 
a quiet-looking fellow, who had hitherto taken no part 
in the conversation. 

" I have no need to ferret," replied Simon, angrily, 
" I have the lot of my own people always before me. 
My grandfather dragged through life maimed and 
crippled — ^and why, citoyens? Many a time have I 
heard my father tell the tale of how they dragged him, 
sick from his bed, to beat the marshes in order to still 
the croaking of the frogs the night De Fontrailles was 
bom. Madame of the chateau lay in in peace, my 
grandfather returned to his hovel a cripple for life." 

A murmur of disgust ran roiuid the company. 
Simon, though possessed of little eloquence, spoke with 
brutal force, and with the conviction of bitter experience. 

" When the roads were made," he continued, " the 
Corvees dragged him forth, old and crippled as he was, 
to work without money or price. He worked and starved 
and died in a ditch, citoyens. My father himself died 
of hunger not a couple of years ago in a mud hut, a 
filthy hovel, which that child's grandmother passed daily 
as she drove out in luxury, and food was wasted daily 
in her chateau. But then she was rich — an aristocrat — 
of the noblesse ! No man called upon her for taille or 
Gabelle, she was exempt from taxation. It was for us— ^ 
'canaille' she called us — to sweatj and labour and starve 
while we handed the fruits of our labour either to her- 
self or the damned rascals of intendants who pocketed 
half their ill-gotten gains and handed over the other 
part to the Treasury in order that the cursed Austrian 
Toinette might wallow in wantonness. My brother was 
sent at fifteen to the galleys because one of these ac- 
cursed tax-gatherers found him out selling half a pound 
of salt in order that he might have the wherewithal to 
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buy a crust of bread. The canaille must not dare to 
hunger! We never heard of him again, but I hope he 
died speedily. Slavery in the galleys is not a pleasant 
thing, citoyens." 

As to the woman, De Fontrailles' wife, little De 
Lisle's grandmother, what cared she that we died like 
dogs as long as we brought her seigneurial droits 
regularly to the chateau. A fr anchor of oats (a fr anchor 
is forty-two pounds, citoyens), one franc and three 
chickens, that was the amount considered due to her 
from us each year. It was well nigh our all, but she 
took it. By God, but these aristocrats have stood on 
the borders of a precipice hurling us — the canaille — 
over the brink into hell long enough. And now the 
ground has given way beneath them, and they are 
having a taste of the pit themselves. By God, but I 
could stand all day at the Abbaye and watch them come 
forth and die, and laugh, mes amis, and laugh ! " 

Simon had pushed aside his chop in speaking. He 
leant his elbows upon the table and stared at me with 
a savage, vindictive hatred. Horribly frightened I 
clung to madame's gown, who for her part threw her 
arm around me and pressed me tenderly to her capa- 
cious bosom. 

"That's all very well, Simon,'' said she, "and you 
and yours have certainly suffered as much or more as 
most folks, but you are terrifying this child to death, 
and he at any rate has done nothing amiss." 

" He is the grandson of the woman De Fontrailles," 
replied Simon, stubbornly. 

" He is the son of Rouget de Lisle," retorted mad- 
ame, and a murmur of approval ran around the group 
gathered about us. 

" Bah ! " exclaimed the cobbler, contemptuously, 
" who is Rouget de Lisle? He plays at being a good 
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patriot, but he's only half-hearted at best. I watched 
him this morning and he looked as if he could have 
cursed his own song, ' The Marseillaise.' Ask him to 
take a hand in the work at the Abbaye, if only in the 
Tribunal, and see what he will say. By all accounts he 
is half crazy to marry the aristocrat Saint-Hilaire. 
He's no more a true patriot than that hypocritical 
scoundrel Le Vemet, his cousin." 

" Ma f oi ! Simon ! " cried Madame Justat, raising 
hands and eyes to heaven in amazement, " ma f oi ! but 
thou knowest a great deal about these people." 

" I have watched them, citoyenne," replied the 
fellow, grimly. " I intend to go on watching them until 
the end." 

" The end! " exclaimed one of the bystanders. 

Simon raised his hand to his neck in a pantomime 
horribly suggestive of la guillotine. " I hate them all," 
said he. " The woman is dead, they tell me. So much 
the better for her. The rest shall die. They shall nod 
their heads at sight of the little barber. Je te jure! " 

Several present shrugged their shoulders and laughed 
at Simon's grim jest. One or two frowned and broke 
into some show of remonstrance. 

" Have a care, Simon, it is possible that you are 
sharpening Madame Guillotine's knife for thine own 
neck. De Lisle is in favour with the Nation, also le 
petit." 

" C'a passe ! " retorted the cobbler, " they come of 
rotten stock these De Lisles. The earth will be well 
rid of them. As to the child there, he is like Toinette's 
son, the little Capet, as two peas are like to each other. 
They are the offspring of tyrants. I hate them both! " 

" Tais-toi ! " cried Madame Justat, " finish thy chop 
and be gone. Thou hast the black heart to speaJc thus 
of little ones!" 
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" Ah ! pour cela tu as raison, citoyenne," replied the 
cobbler, ironically, " it is only the little ones of the 
canaille that must suffer. They have the blood, the 
heart, the senses of this child De Lisle, but for them 
hunger nor cold does not signify. They are only of the 
canaille ! " 

He finished his chop in huge mouthfuls, and rising 
flung a coin on the pay desk. " Au revoir, madame ; 
let me know if thy favourite, Rouget de Lisle, brings 
home the little bird. It may have flown too far, 
malhereursement. Bon jour, mon petit, we shall meet 
again." 

" I hope not," I replied fervently. " You hate me 
and I hate you." 

A loud burst of laughter greeted my reply. My 
popularity had shown signs of ebbing during Simon's 
tirade, which had been punctured by sympathetic 
murmurs and glances from among the bystanders. 
But my candid avowal appealed to the bourgeois sense 
of humour, and mid shouts of " Vive le petit ! " I was 
reinstated as King of Hearts of the Cabaret Justat. 

Madame, pledging my health in cognac, became in 
consequence more demonstrative than ever, and 
squeezing me breathless called loudly upon her husband 
to acknowledge that I was in good truth "bon gar- 
Qon! " " Un vrai petit drole! " 

Justat agreed, but gravely added that the cobbler 
had right upon his side. 

" Ah ! bah ! " retorted his wife. " Come with me, 
mon petit, and we will find some bon-bons." 

" You are very kind, madame," I replied gratefully, 
" but may I not have a little sip of cognac ? It is like 
champagne, though not so pleasant. It makes one 
forget things." 

Roaring with laughter, monsieur and madame 
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acceded to my request, the former, however, remarking 
that it must by no means form a precedent, and cer- 
tainly I had to thank the spirit for two or three hours 
of much-needed sleep, for which I awoke to find the 
cabaret nearly deserted and my hosts with their sub- 
ordinates revelling in a perfect orgy of preparation for 
the expected influx of evening customers. 

My father had not yet returned, but Madame Justat 
checked any feeling of uneasiness on my part by the 
delightful suggestion that I should also help in the 
work of preparation, and girding with me a towel, for 
the better protection of my clothes, she set me to drying 
the dishes which a stalwart gargon, rejoicing in the 
name of Emil, was washing with the utmost rapidity. 

I set to work with conscientious gravity, breaking a 
plate in my excessive zeal, at which misfortune Emil, 
fearing that the effects of the tragedy might recoil on 
his own head, broke into loud and emphatic protests, 
protests which brought both monsieur and madame 
upon the scene, the former of whom was inclined to 
view the fragments with less complacency than his wife, 
the fragrance of whose breath seemed to imply that 
she had been fortifying herself against possible disaster 
by a recent application of strong waters. 

I continued my labours without further accident, 
and later sat beside madame in the pay desk until the 
last customer had departed, and I was so weary that it 
was necessary to carry me up the interminable flights 
of stairs to my father's room at the top of the house, 
where, a sudden wave of dejection overtaking me I 
refused with tears, in spite of all persuasions, to get into 
the little truckle bed prepared for me, and avowed my 
stubborn and solemn intention of sitting up to wait for 
my father and mademoiselle. So I crouched upon a 
chair in sullen silence, while madame, too good-natured 
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to leave me, dozed and nodded opposite, until midnight 
struck, and the half hour, and it was not till one 
o'clock that there was the sound of a slow footstep on 
the stairs outside, and my father came in, dejected, ut- 
terly weary and — alone. 

" You could not find her? " I asked him sadly. 

He shook his head. " I have been everywhere — 
everywhere, and no one can tell me anything at all." 

" Do you think Guilbert le Vemet has got her? " I 
suggested. " He is so very clever, you don't know 
how clever he is." 

" No," replied my father, decidedly, " at least Le 
Vernet has not got hold of her. He has been making 
inquiries himself, and I am told the mob hooted him. 
Thank God the Nation has not sunk so low as to ap- 
prove the man who betrays his own into its hands." 

" I expect he will find her sooner or later," I sighed. 
" He is so cunning." 

" Don't worry your poor papa," interposed Madame 
Justat, evidently touched to the quick by my father's 
attitude of weary dejection. " You must go to bed and 
let me get him some supper. You are tired out, 
monsieur," she added, " that's the truth, and you will 
feel all the better for food and drink and a good night's 
rest. As to the young lady, it is possible she has left 
Paris. Le petit tells me she got away last week, and 
why not again? Has she no friends in the country, 
monsieur?" 

" There is Monsieur Lef ebre, her uncle, at Les 
Islettes," I cried eagerly. 

"C'est Qa justement!" exclaimed madame; ''de- 
pend upon it mademoiselle has left Paris. Monsieur 
must lose no time to-morrow in writing to this uncle, 
Lefebre, and doubtless he will soon have the good news 
that his fiancee is in safety." 
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And the kind-hearted woman, chatting cheerily, 
fetched food and wine with her own hands, coaxing him 
to eat as though he had been a baby, and never leaving 
the room till I was safe in bed and she had extorted a 
promise from him that he would lose no time in follow- 
ing me. 

But after she had gone he, forgetful of his promise, 
produced pen and paper, impetuously setting to work 
upon a letter, while I watched him from my bed, full of 
curiosity. 

" Is it to Monsieur Lefebre, papa? " 

He nodded, finished his letter, folded and sealed it, 
and then crossing to a shelf he produced his fiddle, and 
seating himself began to play such weird, sad music as 
I had never heard before, and was only ever destined 
once to hear again. 

And as the violin sobbed and wailed like some 
tortured creature, the thought struck me for the first 
time of the intense sadness of life, putting altogether 
aside the miseries of the Abbaye, La Force and such 
places. 

My father was sad, and Monsieur Napoleon, and my 
grandmother's hair had been bleached by sorrow. 
Monsieur le Vemet himself was melancholy and dis- 
contented, and I remember the nights mademoiselle 
had wept upon my pillow, crying for my father, who 
loved her but never came. And now he was ready, 
waiting for her, and it was too late. Yes, the violin told 
the truth, the world was a sad, sad place, and bursting 
into tears I stretched out my arms to my father. 

" Shall we ever be happy again, ever? " I cried 
passionately. " The music is miserable, and we are 
miserable. Everybody is miserable! Nothing goes 
right nowadays." 
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My father laid down his violin and took me in his 
arms. 

" Things have gone wrong for so long, mon petit, 
but please God a brighter day will come. I have been 
selfish to-night, Louis, I have forgotten France and you 
and thought only of myself and Estelle. So the music 
was sad like my thoughts. But go to sleep now, Louis, 
and pray God to watch over her and keep her in safety." 

" God has forgotten Paris," I replied mournfully. 

" But He will remember a girl turned into the streets 
of Paris at night, mon enfant. If there is a God He will 
remember. And now try to forget the sad things and 
go to sleep. The morning will soon be here, and per- 
haps we shall find her then." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

UFE IN MEAN STREETS 

It seemed as though I were destined always to play a 
waiting game. For the greater part of a year I had 
hoped and longed in company with mademoiselle for 
the coming of my father, and now the positions were 
reversed, and night after night I looked for the home- 
coming of the latter with the news of Estelle de Saint- 
Hilaire which never came. 

The days passed and the weeks, winter came upon 
us, and we still waited at the Cabaret Justat, my father 
and I, hoping hopelessly, if such a thing be possible, and 
kind Madame Justat, always ready to share affliction, 
would wipe her brimming eyes, take a sip of those 
strong waters which her soul loved, emitting sounds the 
while which might be considered either charitably or 
the reverse as sobs or hiccoughs, and refer ambiguously 
to the great desirability of heaven as a place of resi- 
dence compared with the Paris of nowadays, especially 
for such a spotless angel as she understood the 
sweet demoiselle, De Saint-Hilaire, to be. 

Thus it became apparent that she believed mademoi- 
selle to be dead. My father's letter to Monsieur Lef ebre 
remained unanswered, and for the very good (or bad) 
reason that the old man was dead. He too had fallen 
a victim to revolutionary fury in his quiet home at 
Les Islettes. 

The spies sent up and down the country by the 
Jacobin Club had done their work thoroughly, and the 
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Nation had arisen not alone in Paris but throughout 
France. It was from Simon, who occasionally visited 
the cabaret, and never without goading me to the utmost 
point of irritation, that I learnt the fate of Monsieur 
Lefebre and the Chateau Grandpre. 

Simon, in his capacity of Jacobin spy, had paid yet 
another visit to Les Islettes during the early summer 
and had worked to such purpose that, upon the hearing 
of the fall of Longwi and Verdun, the miserable 
peasants had risen in a body, murdered the few people 
of authority in the village, including the cure, and 
sacked and burnt the Chateau Grandpre. 

I remember with what mixed feelings I listened to 
the cobbler's story. With anger at* the description of 
the trampled paths and flower-beds, at the thought of 
the heap of blackened ruins which alone remained to 
mark the site of the beautiful chateau; but with joy as I 
considered vindictively that it was Guilbert le Vernet's 
inheritance which had suffered, and wondered what he 
thought of this last trick it had pleased Fortune to play 
him. ' 

I remember how I earned the laughter and applause 
of the assembled customers by remarking, at the 
conclusion of Simon's recital, what a pity it was that my 
cousin had not been inside the chateau at the time of 
the conflagration. Even the cobbler smiled sourly 
at the suggestion ; but the remark, repeated later to my 
father, brought down upon my head such a stem rebuke 
as reduced me to tears and to a puzzled amazement as 
to the different views taken by people over a harmless 
little speech such as my own. 

In those days I became transformed into a willing 
little slave. My father was occupied most days with 
the business of his regiment, never returning to the 
cabaret until late in the evening, and as of course it was 
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out of the question that I could pass my time alone in 
the dreary room at the top of the house, it became an 
understood thing that I should spend the day with 
Madame Justat. 

My father lamented the necessity for this, but could 
think of no better solution of the difficulty. Kind, 
high-minded and good as he was, I have often thought 
what a mercy it was that my early years had been spent 
in charge of my grandmother and not of himself, be- 
cause a man more utterly incapable it has never been 
my lot to meet. Unlike a soldier, he was a poet, 
dreamer, musician, everything beautiful — ^and imprac- 
ticable. However he came to be my grandmother's 
son will always reqjain a mystery to me. 

Women were devoted to him; waited upon him, 
coaxed him to eat and rest at the proper times, and 
generally treated him like a baby. If left to himself 
the meals stood untouched for hours, while he sat lost 
in meditation, or putting these same meditations into 
wild, sad music upon his violin. 

I have often wakened at dawn and found him lost 
in thought or reading, quite oblivious of bed, and upon 
my urging the necessity for sleep upon him with that 
commonsense of which I must admit I possessed a fair 
share for a child, he would smile dreamily, agree, and 
obediently falling in with my suggestion would undress 
and creep into bed. 

Naturally enough, after such vigils he was unwilling 
to rise at the time appointed by the exigencies of his 
profession; and here again I was wont to harden my 
heart and poke and push him in spite of all remon- 
strance until he dragged himself out of bed, good- 
naturedly protesting that never man served under a 
harder task-master than myself. 

" That is all very well," I frequently remarked, 
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" but we are very poor now, and if you get sent out of 
the army for making the captains and generals angry 
by being late we shall be poorer still. I don't know 
what we shall do." 

"I am not a footman, mon petit sage," my father 
would grumble, " to be turned away without wages for 
being a few minutes behind time." 

But I, who had never lived with any men who 
worked for their own living, save servants, could not see 
that my father's position differed much from that of 
Lambert or Femand, who would certainly have received 
short shrift from my grandmother had they ventured 
upon being five minutes late in answering her im- 
perious summons. 

Also I, who had spent my life in the lap of luxury, 
could not fail to realise daily how very poor we were, 
my father and I, and a most unchildlike anxiety for 
the future grew upon me, and, as I had explained to 
him, I trembled lest by angering those in authority 
we should be deprived of the means of providing our 
scanty food and of even keeping above our heads the 
wretched shelter of the Cabaret Justat. 

For times were going from bad to worse. There was 
a terrible scarcity of sugar and soap (which perhaps 
may have accounted for Madame Justat's extreme 
dirtiness of appearance), and it was difficult to procure 
any bread at all. Crowds used to gather before the 
bakers' shops at four in the morning, and wait often as 
long as six or seven hours to be served. Very often 
they were sent away without a morsel, and two ounces 
of bread per person was the maximum daily allowance 
made to the poor. 

My mid-day meal I took with the Justats, and I must 
candidly admit I earned it. The dish-washing, which 
had begim in jest on the day of my arrival, had con- 
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tinued in real earnest, and I soon became an extremely 
useful appendage to the cabaret 

Monsieur and madame were kindness itself to me, 
but my legs were younger than theirs and naturally 
enough they soon formed the habit of asking me to run 
here, run there, fetch this or that, prepare this or the 
other table, until, with the coming of evening, madame 
would bestir herself, and having delayed the evil hour 
as long as possible would call for water, towel and 
comb, and would bestow upon me a cursory rubbing 
and combing in order that the arrival of my father 
should not find me the dirty little gamiii of the da)rtime. 

As to the occupation, I daresay it was an excellent 
thing for me, far better than lounging and idling 
through the live-long day without work or interest. 
The sadness of the life lay in its utter want of refine- 
ment, the sordid squalor of all the arrangements, the 
coarse jests in which I frequently participated as I ran 
from table to table carrying salt, pepper, mustard or 
whatever small necessary might be lacking. 

I was quite a favourite among the customers, especi- 
ally when they discovered I could read, and seldom a 
day passed but a tattered copy of Pire Duchesne or the 
Journal de la Republique was thrust into my hand and I 
was bidden to read aloud for the benefit of the company 
such items as I thought might interest it. This I did 
willingly enough, especially when I discovered that my 
courtesy met with prompt payment in the shape of 
cheap cakes and sweetmeats. 

I am sorry to say I grew to rather like the life. I 
was petted, popular and important if hard worked. 
I got used to spending the greater part of the day in 
grime and untidiness, and having been educated to 
concealment and deception, first by Lambert and 
Fernand, later by Guilbert le Vemet, it was easy enough 
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to keep the coarse conversation learnt from habitues of 
the cabaret, and the manner in which I spent my time, 
a secret from my father, especially when I discovered 
that, far from amusing him, an unkind story or vulgar 
joke wounded him bitterly and set him seriously 
considering the problem of my future. 

Once and once only I, too, was touched to the quick 
by the consideration of the difference between past and 
present. The supply of sugar having run short in the 
cabaret, Madame Justat, pressing a " corset " into my 
hand, desired me to run without delay to the grocer, 
and bring back a pound as quickly as possible. 

Sugar in the month of November, 1792, was priced at 
three francs six sous the pound, and the " corset " was 
a paper note issued by the Republic and equivalent in 
value to five francs. 

The Republican paper money was not regarded with 
any confidence, and when I tendered my " corset " in 
payment for the sugar the grocer looked at it and me 
with marked disfavour, bidding me run home to my 
mother and beg her, to exchange the note for good coin 
of the realm. It was poor Louis' only remnant of 
popularity, this anxiety of the Nation to have no 
dealings with other money than that stamped with his 
effigy, but from rejoicing in this shadow of loyalty 
I turned upon the grocer with angry words and bitter 
indignation. 

" Yes, Pere Saule, I will go, but not home. I will go 
to another grocer; there are others be3ides yourself in 
the Rue des Petits Peres who will give me sugar in 
exchange for my ' corset.' " 

Set thus at defiance Pere Saule judged it as well to let 
me have my sugar, and proceeded to count me out the 
change, grumbling and swearing dreadfully the while. 

Outside the shop I bethought me that the day was 
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pleasant for November and that there was no great need 
to return post-haste to the cabaret with my purchase. 
Fired with the desire of visiting the haimts of former 
days I determined to take a walk, and accordingly I set 
out at a brisk trot, hugging my parcel imder my arm and 
jingling the change in my pocket. I had no hesitation 
nowadays in asking my way about the streets, for 
whatever else the past tbrtt months had done for me 
they had taught me self-reliance, and I marched along 
contentedly, enjoying the fresh air, a regular little street 
gamin with uiikempt hair, down-trodden shoes and 
soiled stockings, wearing a carmagnole or short striped 
jacket, which Madame Justat had thoughtfully provided 
with the object of saving my better coat for evening 
wear. 

My appearance, however, troubled me little so far, 
for I had other things to think of. Half-way to the 
Rue St Honore I met a crowd of people escorting a cart 
filled with men and women, who seemed to find some 
difficulty in keeping their seats upon the narrow planks 
provided for their accommodation, because their hands 
were tied behind them and the cart jolted extremely. 
Mingling with the crowd I inquired its destination, and 
someone told me that the cart was bound for the Place 
Louis XV., where the guillotine was waiting in readi- 
ness for the people within it. 

I blush to state that I also followed the cart to the 
place of execution, watched the grim preparation with a 
frightened curiosity, but at the first death I am thankful 
to say that horror and disgust so far overpowered me 
that, elbowing my way out of the throng, I ran as fast 
as my legs could carry me into the Champs Elysees, 
where, to my intense surprise and discomfiture, I 
suddenly came face to face with my cousin, Guilbert le 
Vemet. 
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He was much more simply dressed than formerly, 
doubtless considering it wise in those troublous times to 
attract as little attention as possible, and he was 
strolling along slowly and moodily, his head bent, his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. I felt most horribly 
ashamed as I contrasted his neat, spotless appearance 
with my own rags and tatters, and I most fervently 
hoped that he would not recognise me in my altered 
condition. 

But Le Vernet's eyes were sharp. For a moment he 
took me for an ordinary street gamin and merely bade 
me get out of his way. I Was about to obey most 
willingly when he suddenly raised his head, and mon 
Dieul how white his face grew as he recognised me 
— " Louis de Fontrailles ! " 

'' Louis! " he exclaimed, " Louis! '' 

I stood still, looking from one side to the other, 
in the hope of finding some way of- escape, my 
cheeks burning, my hatred of my cousin entirely 
lost in an overwhelming sensation of grief and 
shame. ; 

The latter glanced from side to side also, in 
search of some secluded spot, clearly ashamed of 
being seen with me in such a public place as the 
Champs Elysees. He heaved a sigh of relief as his 
eye rested upon the entrance to an tmfrequented 
side walk, and abruptly bidding me accompany him 
he hurried me thither, and then standing still he raised 
his glass, and stared at me from head to foot, while I 
stood before him hanging my head, and only wishing 
that the ground beneath me would open and swallow 
me up. 

"Louis!" said he. ''It is Louis. Bon Dieu! 
what has happened to you? " 

T— I followed the cart to the Place Louis XV.," 
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I stammered, "but when I saw them getting 
ready—" 

"You want to see the guillotine at work," inter- 
posed Le Vemet, sourly ; " that is what I should expect 
of you. At all events your appearance should 
ensure your safety from its dutches. What is your 
father about to let you parade the streets in such a 
condition? " 

" I have better clothes," I explained, " but we are 
very poor, papa and I, and I keep them for evenings 
when he comes home. I have never walked about the 
streets before to-day," I added. 

" I am thankful to hear it," he reidied, and there 
was a short silence, while the thought of my wrongs 
began to burn afresh within me. 

"Is the little bird found yet?" Le Vemet asked 
presently. 

" Not yet!." I retorted. " How about the Chateau 
Grandpre? Have you been to stay there lately? " 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders and laughed a 
little. "Tit for tat!" he exclaimed. "No, mon 
enfant, I am perfectly comfortable in the Hotel de 
Fontrailles." 

All this time he was staring at me through his 
quizzing glass until I felt I could bear it no longer. 
" I must be going back," I remarked, " they will be 
expecting me at the cabaret." 

" Ah! " replied Le Vernct, "you live in a cabaret. 
In what quarter, mon enfant? " 

"The Cabaret Justat, Rue des Petits Peres," I 
replied. 

" It is a considerable distance, as you say, you had 
better be returning," siid he, and I was about to run 
away willingly enough, when he stopped me by putting 
his hand in his pocket and offering me a golden louis. 
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'* Take it," said he, " and buy some soap on your way 
back. You stand sorely in need of it." 

I was in two minds about refusing the proffered coin, 
and considering the circumstances refusal would 
certainly have been the most dignified proceeding. 
But dignity and I had little in common in those days, 
and putting the thought of soap aside I considered what 
a famous supper my father and I could enjoy that night 
with the money. So I pocketed the louis, and with a 
muttered word of thanks I turned and ran for my life 
away from Guilbert le Vernet, down the Champs 
Elysees right into the labyrinth of mean streets wherein 
lay my present sordid abode. 

I expended my louis to what I considered great 
advantage in the Rue des Petits Peres, though not at 
Pere Saule's, whom I had not forgiven for his objection 
to my " corset " earlier in the day. I bought cake, 
fruit and a bottle of champagne of a brand that I had 
often heard my cousin call for in the old days at Meot's ; 
and I presented myself at the cabaret late in the after- 
noon staggering under a load of packages. 

Monsieur, madame and all the employes received me 
with angry affection, madame in hysterics, for all had 
given me up for lost, and what with the caresses of joy 
and thankfulness showered upon me at sight of me 
alive and well, and the shaking administered in the 
indignation consequent upon my venturing to stay out 
for such a time, I became seriously uneasy as to the fate 
of my champagne bottle. I explained the circumstances 
of my holiday and monsieur and madame listened to my 
tale, divided between anger and amusement, the latter, 
however, predominating as I showed my purchases 
and begged for the loan of a corkscrew wherewith to 
open my champagne when the time should arrive for 
drinking it. 
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" Ma f 01 ! " cried madame, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, " qu'il est drole le petit ! Qu'il est drole ! 
But he shall have the corkscrew; and Emil, cany 
thou these packages to the top of the house and 
assist in making ready for the arrival of Monsieur de 
Lisle." 

I set out the table with Emil's help to the best 
possible advantage, I spent considerable more time than 
usual over my evening toilet, for my cheeks still burnt 
whenever I recollected Guilbert le Vernet's amazement 
at the awful change in my personal appearance, and 
I greeted my father eagerly, with the history of my 
adventures burning upon the tip of my tongue. 

" Mon Dieu! " groaned my father, helplessly, at the 
conclusion of my recital, "mon Dieu! To think of 
your running wild about .the streets like this. I must 
speak to Madame Justat about it. It is enough to 
make your poor grandmother turn in her grave." 

Neither cake, fruit nor any of the dainties purchased 
with my cousin's money would he touch, and though 
he said not one word to prevent my making an excellent 
supper as far as the eatables were concerned, he raised 
very serious objections to drawing the cork of the 
champagne bottle for my benefit. 

" Surely champagne is not the right drink for a 
child of your age?" he queried. 

" I always drank it at the Hotel de Fontrailles when 
I felt tired or unwell," I explained, " and I have had a 
very fatiguing day and do not feel at all up to the mark 
to-night. Besides," I added, " it is cheap champagne 
does the mischief, this is an excellent brand which could 
harm nobody." 

" Yes, I see it is a good brand," agreed my father. 
" How you come to know so much about such things is 
more than I can understand," he continued. " The fact 
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is I am not fit to have the bringing up of you. I haven't 
the slightest idea of what is the right thing for you and 
what is not." 

" We get on together very nicely," I assured him 
kindly. " As to the champagne, it would do us both 
good. It makes people feel much happier for the time, 
and after a few glasses you would not worry any more 
about me. Everything would seem all right." 

My father accordingly poured me out a glass, though 
I could not prevail upon, him to touch a drop himself in 
spite of manifold entreaties on my part. 

" It seems such a pity to waste good stuff like this," 
I represented earnestly. " It will not keep now it is 
open, and I don't think I could possibly manage the 
whole bottle by myself." 

" Manage the whole bottle ! I never heard of such a 
thing," exclaimed my father, all aghast at the sug- 
gestion. " You will have a couple of glasses, neither 
more nor less, and Fm not at all sure that it is not a 
couple of glasses too many for a child like you. Still, 
as you say your grandmother let you have it — " 

I had not said exactly that but I let it pass, and my 
father continued seriously : 

''Bon Dieu! Louis, don't you know what happens 
to people who drink too much wine or spirits? •" 

" They get drunk," , I answered promptly. " I 
have been drunk myself before now, papa. It is a 
pleasant feeling at first, but it makes one very sick 
afterwards." 

" Oh! mon Dieu!" sighed my father for the second 
time. He buried his head in his hands and groaned 
aloud. " Estelle, Estelle, shall I ever find you, my 
darling — ever? God knows how much I want you, 
and if any child ever needed a mother — " 

He raised his head and looked sadly at me, but I, 
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enjoying cake and champagne, made no reply, for the 
idea had just dawned upon me that my father and I 
were really doing very well alone, and that the finding 
of mademoiselle would probably mean the curtailing of 
many of my pleasures. She would be imlikely to ap- 
prove of my days being spent in the service of the 
Justats. I should be expected to spend my time with 
her, and very dull and monotonous it would be. There- 
fore I merely suggested that if my father was really in 
earnest about drinking nothing it would be as well to 
secure the reversion of the champagne upon Madame 
Justat, and upon his acquiescing I trotted downstairs, 
hugging my bottle, and taking such a long sip from it 
en route that I reached the cabaret in a tottering con- 
dition. 

" Nom de Dieu ! " cried madame, hurrjring forward 
to catch me in her arms, " nom de Dieu 1 but what is 
the matter, mon petit? Art thou ill? " 

" No, madame," I replied as coherently as possible. 
" I am not ill, but I am very much afraid I am drtmk. 
Don't tell my father, however, he will be so angry. 
Finish the bottle and let me stay with you till I can 
walk properly, but don't tell him." 

Madame Justat, attempting, though very tmsuccess- 
fuUy, to veil her intense amusement under a serious 
frown, adopted my suggestions very willingly, drinking 
my champagne to the last drop, and placing me upon a 
couch, where I slept soundly until half roused by my 
father's arrival to inquire what had become of me. 

" He is asleep, monsieur," glibly replied Madame 
Justat ; " the walk to-day has clearly been too much for 
the sweet innocent. If I might advise monsieur to 
carry him upstairs and put him to bed without awak- 
ing him. He staggered with weariness when he entered 
the cabaret a while ago, the pauvre petit! " 
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And my guileless father obeyed her, perfectly 
unsuspicious of the true state of affairs, and little 
guessing the truth of his last words murmured as he 
kissed me tenderly that night, " The pauvre petit, 
mon Dieu! but how he needs a mother 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

NO. 20 RUE DES CORDELIERS 

I LOVED my father better, I think, than I had ever 
loved anyone before, except, perhaps, Etienne. It was 
a new experience for me to be with anyone who, when 
disappointed and weary, did not make me suffer for it 
in the shape of short answers and sullen silences. My 
father, I know, was often weary; unlike myself he 
never got accustomed to the sordid atmosphere of the 
Rue des Petits Peres, and the long, miserable search for 
mademoiselle, which he never abandoned, must have 
been well-nigh heart-breaking for him. And yet he 
was invariably patient, tender and considerate, and, 
child as I was, I used to marvel at his simple, straight- 
forward nature, so different to those of the men I had 
been accustomed to associate with. 

I loved him for it ; I trusted him, but I must frankly 
admit I despised him a little also. Such guilelessness, 
such lack of acumen was almost impossible for me, who 
had lived with Guilbert le Vemet, to realise. How 
quick the latter would have been to see through Madame 
Justat's little! ruse of attributing the effects of my wine- 
bibbing to excessive fatigue ! And it had always been 
difficult to hoodwink either Monsieur Lefebre or Lam- 
bert. They were both in their several positions exceed- 
ingly astute men of the world ; but of course my cousin 
bore the palm triumphantly over either of them. I 
often wondered if the latter were still seeking made- 
moiselle. If such were the case my father, I considered, 
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might as well retire from the search, because I would 
have staked my last possession on Guilbert le Vernet's 
being the first to find her, and if he failed — well, hope 
must be dead indeed. 

A curious thing happened the day after my expedi- 
tion to the Champs Elysees. Simon came into the 
cabaret at mid-day, and after calling for his customary 
meal, a chop and drinking horn of wine, lit his pipe, 
leant back in his seat and began watching me as I ran 
up and down ministering to: the wants of the customers, 
his eye twinkling with suppressed amusement. 

Notwithstanding Madame Justat's expostulations 
the man never met me without a sneer or insult, there- 
fore I took very good care to avoid his comer, though 
never for a moment did I lose the consciousness of his 
irritating presence. 

Sooner or later I knew he would speak, and I waited 
with uneasy curiosity to hear what he would say, 
essaying the almost impossible task of constructing a 
smart retort to an unknown question, which might bring 
the laugh on to my side. 

His words, when they did come, took me completely 
aback, not so much because they were unexpected, as 
because they were exactly the same as my cousin had 
used the day before in the Champs Elysees. 

" Eh, bien ! " said Simon, " and is the little bird 
caught yet?" 

I turned sharp and stared at him in the utmost 
surprise. 

" Why," I stammered, " have you been talking to 
Guilbert le Vernet?" 

It was now Simon's turn for amazement. He 
dropped his knife and fork with a clatter upon his plate, 
his jaw dropped too, and he drank his wine in a gulp 
that almost choked him before he spoke again. 
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" What do you know about Guilbert le Vemet? " he 
asked roughly. 

" I should know a great deal about him," I replied 
pertly. " I used to live with him tmtil he turned out 
to be such a scotmdrel." 

" That was to be expected of one of your breed," 
retorted the cobbler, tmable to resist the temptation of 
a jibe at my expense. 

Having no suitable retort ready I turned to an 
empty table, and pulling off the dirty stained cloth I 
shook it free from crumbs and replaced it inside out for 
greater cleanliness, feeling that Simon's eyes were upon 
me all the time. 

" What makes you think that I know Guilbert le 
Vemet?" he asked presently. 

" Because he is a scoimdrel, and birds of a feather 
flock together," I replied, not troubling to look him full 
in the face, but nevertheless stealing a side glance to see 
how he took my impudence. 

He lost his temper, a fact which delighted me 
exceedingly. " Little devil 1 " he exclaimed, " little 
devil! I shotdd like to flog you as long as I had 
strength to hold a rope." 

" I know you would," I replied, with an aggravating 
smile, "but fortunately for me, Simon, you won't get 
the chance." 

" Don't make too sure of that," snarled the cobbler ; 
" in days such as these one never knows." 

I did not answer him for a minute, but deliberately 
attacking another table swept the dirty knives and forks 
into a basket provided for that purpose. Then I turned 
round, and staring Simon full in the face I fired a 
random shot. 

" I'll tell you what I do know," said I. "•! know 
you are helping Guilbert le Vemet to try and find 
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Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire, and I know it's waste of 
time because she'll never marry him, never, never." 

" What damned nonsense are you talking, you little 
devil ? " exclaimed the infuriated Simon. " I don't 
know what they were about to let such a little fiend alive 
out of the Abbaye. They should have sent you along 
with the others to hell, your proper place." 

" They thought I had better stay to keep you 
company, Simon," cried I, dancing and chuckling with 
merriment. " If all the devils except yourself went to 
hell you would be lonely, you know, here in Paris." 

There were very few people in the cabaret just then, 
so few that Madame Justat had deserted her pay desk, 
retiring for five minutes' rest and liquid refreshment to 
her little parlour adjoining the restaurant. The two or 
three remaining, however, looked up from their plates 
and laughed heartily at this speech of mine, which served 
to put the finishing stroke to Simon's indignation. 

Before I had time to realise his intention he had 
rushed across the room, seized me by the shoulder, and 
was raining blows upon me, cursing me heartily the 
while. Of course I shrieked, screamed and called upon 
Madame Justat, who, quick to hear my cries for help, 
dashed into the cabaret, her half-empty glass in her hand 
which she lost no time in hurling at the cobbler's head. 

Stunned by the blow, half blinded by the spirits, for 
madame was not in the habit of drowning her cognac 
in water, Simon let go of me, and madame, snatching me 
to her bosom, hurled torrents of invectives at him, 
dramatically bidding him begone and never more let 
his presence darken the cabaret. 

" Le petit was very insolent," interposed a customer, 
" he brought his punishment upon his own head." 

" Insolent ! " cried madame, " and pray who has 
taught the pauvre innocent to be insolent? He is 
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sweet and quiet when left in peace, but this cobbler 
goads him beyond endurance. I have seen it a hundred 
times. But there shall be no more of it,'' she added, 
turning fiercely to Simon, " begone at once. The 
cabaret wants nothing with such custom." 

The cobbler wiped his face, which was streaming with 
spirits, pulled his red cap over a cut upon the forehead 
where madame's glass had struck and broken, and 
departed in sullen silence, leaving me to be petted and 
comforted by the Justats and the customers who had 
witnessed the fracas, though one or two of the latter, 
shaking their heads significantly, foretold a melancholy 
fate for the yoimgster who had such stores of repartee 
at his command. 

I felt sick and weary during the rest of the day, for 
Simon's blows had been fast and furious, and upon my 
father's return in the evening I displayed such imwonted 
depression that he questioned me anxiously as to my 
health, whereupon, longing for sympathy, I imburdened 
myself and described the whole affair to him. 

He was greatly concerned, though not a little vexed 
with the part I had taken in the fracas, 

" The man was much to blame," said he, severely, 
" but if you, Louis, had kept silence and refused to 
answer him this could never have happened." 

Having nothing to say, for a wonder, I leaned my 
aching head on my hand and closed my eyes wearily. 

" You had better get to b6d at once," suggested my 
father, " and I will ask Madame Justat for some vinegar 
to bathe your head. I am afraid you are growing 
quarrelsome," he continued sadly ; " disputes with men 
of this description are disgusting, and dangerous too. 
I hope this will be a lesson to you for the future." 

" Madame Justat was sorry for me and turned Simon 
out of the cabaret/' I replied sullenly. 
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" Madame is a kind-hearted woman, but a very 
unsuitable associate for you," retorted my father. 
" The whole atmosphere of this place is bad for you, and 
God alone knows who are the scum you are evidently 
thrown with while I am away all day." 

" I thought you believed in egalite and f raternite, 
papa ? " I retorted a little ironically. 

" I am not speaking of these men's rank in life, but 
of their characters," replied my father, sternly. " They 
are evidently doing you no good, for I have noticed 
you are becoming daily more insolent and vulgar. 
I am surprised at you, Louis. You should try to 
set these ignorant men an example of patience and 
gentleness." 

I thought it quite time to change an unpleasant 
subject, and my next remark certainly served to draw 
my father's attention from my own misdeeds into an 
entirely different channel. 

" There is one thing I have found out to-day," said 
I, " that I never should have discovered if I did not mix 
with these people — ' scum ' you call them. That man 
Simon is helping Guilbert le Vernet to find mademoi- 
selle." 

"Man Dieu! how do you know that?" exclaimed 
my father. 

I told him of the way I had put two and two together, 
and how angry the cobbler had been when I taxed him 
with my conviction. 

" But that proves nothing," replied my father ; 
" many people who do not know each other use the same 
expressions, Louis. The one he used is a common 
enough figure of speech." 

" I believe that they are helping each other," I 
repeated obstinately. 

" But Guilbert le Vernet is an aristocrat and the 
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cobbler is a red-hot Jacobin, They would surely have 
nothing to do with each other." 

" You don't know my cousin," I replied, " he has a 
funny way of making people do things. Everybody at 
the Hotel de Fontrailles was afraid of him and did 
whatever he wanted them to do. Besides, he is rich — 
and rich people can do such a very great deal." 

" I believe that Estelle is dead," replied my father, 
sighing heavily. 

" I'm afraid she is," said I, with resignation, " but 
all the same she might be alive, you know, there is just 
the chance, and I should keep a sharp lookout if I were 
you, or Guilbert le Vemet will certainly find her first. 
He is so damned clever." 

" Never let me hear you use such a word again," 
exclaimed my father, angrily. " It soimds horrible in a 
child of your age — horrible'' 

" I did not leam to swear in the cabaret, papa," I 
hastened to assure him, " it was my cousin taught me 
long ago at the Chateau Grandpre when I was quite a 
little boy." 

" Whenever you learnt it forget it as soon as pos- 
sible," recommended Rouget de Lisle, " for understand 
me, Louis, I will not have you using bad language — I 
will not have it." 

I subsided into silence. The conversational track 
that night seemed beset with so many pitfalls that it 
was almost impossible to get an assured footing. 

My demeanour in the cabaret during the following 
dayg was such as I hope would have satisfied my father, 
had he been there to see it, being subdued and silent in 
the extreme. It certainly pleased no one else. 

The customers murmured that " le petit had lost his 
esprit," and Madame Justat loudly and repeatedly 
expressed her belief that the blows given by that 
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mauvais sujet Simon had affected my reason, and 
fervently hoped that I was not sickening for anything 
serious. I sighed as I reflected how difficult it is to 
please everyone in this troublesome world, and after 
about a week of self-repression decided that it would be 
best to return to my former free-and-easy manners 
during the day, taking care to assume a mantle of good 
behaviour upon my father's return at night. 

My first outburst of sauciness was greeted with 
immense relief and enthusiasm on the part of the 
habitues of the Cabaret Justat, my second moved mad- 
ame to such ecstasies that she declared that a promise 
long made should be fulfilled within the course of the 
next few days. This promise was nothing more or less 
than that I should spend the day with Monsieur Justat, 
who had business which occasionally took him to differ- 
ent parts of Paris. How meanly I should have thought 
of such an expedition in the old da3rs ! but lately I had 
been so little out of doors that the prospect of a whole 
day in the open air, seeing strange people and fresh 
sights, was delightful, and never a day passed without 
my rushing eagerly down to the cabaret to inquire if this 
was the day set apart for my holiday. 

The arrival of December found me still waiting, for it 
was difficult for Justat to arrange to spend a whole day 
away from his business, also the weather was unpropi- 
tious, and, as he sensibly pointed out, there was little 
pleasure to be gained in tramping about the streets in 
torrents of rain or sleet. 

However, one fine morning (I think it was the first 
day of the month), upon my arrival downstairs I was 
bidden make ready, and monsieur and I, dressed in our 
best, joyfully set out in a little vegetable cart, for our 
plan was to do the day's marketing first and then sally 
forth in search of pleasure. 
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We drove about from place to place buying fruit, 
vegetables, meat and poultry, and my respect for the 
business ability of Monsieur Justat increased by leaps 
and boimds with every visit we paid. I had always 
considered him rather a dull, hum-druni sort of person, 
but the faculty he displayed to-day for driving a hard 
bargain was a revelation to me and one for which I was 
entirely unprepared. I felt that Guilbert le Vernet 
himself could not have got the better of him, at any rate 
in a question of buying and selling, and greater praise 
than this it was impossible for me to imagine. 

Towards ten o'clock we sent the cart home in charge 
of Emil and continued our way on foot, my pockets 
bulging with the apples and oranges pressed upon me 
by various fruiterers all anxious to propitiate Monsieur 
Justat. 

I cannot remember anything of monsieur's business 
except that it led us into obscure sections and two 
or three wretched-looking offices. It was completed by 
mid-day, and we began seriously to consider the problem 
of our mid-day meal, for our long morning had given us 
both excellent appetites. 

" Ecoutez, Louis," suddenly suggested Justat, " we 
will go and dine at Saule's Cafe near the palace gardens. 
We will have some of his chocolate, which is excellent, 
and hear all the news. Situated as he is at the door of 
the Convention he always knows which way the wind 
blows, and what we can pick up there will be of interest 
afterwards in our own cabaret/^ 

" Is this Saule any relation of the grocer in the Rue 
des Petits Peres ? " I inquired, turning my steps, nothing 
loath, towards the Tuileries. 

" God knows ! " replied my companion, shrugging 
his shoulders. " Saule is a queer old fellow, and has got 
on in the world. At one time he used to hawk twopenny 
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boxes of hanged men's fat about the streets as a cure for 
lumbago; but that's all over and done with. Oh! he 
has prospered finely has Monsieur Saule." 

The general appearance of his cafi amply testified to 
the truth of Justat's words. It was crowded to excess 
with men all eating, drinking and talking energetically, 
and Monsieur Saule himself, a fat little old man, pot- 
tered about among his customers, talking and laughing 
louder than any of them. 

I, recognising no one, sat contentedly eating my cake 
and drinking my chocolate, listening with all my ears to 
any chance scrap of intelligible conversation I could pick 
up amidst the general babel. Presently, however. 
Monsieur Saule himself came up to where we were sit- 
ting and patted my head familiarly. 

" Eh, bien ! eh, bien ! " he cried, addressing Justat, 
" and are you, too, on your way to the Convention to 
give this bon gargon a lesson in how to govern his 
country?" 

"I had not thought of it," replied Justat, "but 
what say you, Louis ? Would you like to go inside the 
Riding School?" 

" I'd like to go very much indeed," I answered 
eagerly, ever on the lookout for some new thing, " but 
will they let us into the hall, monsieur ? " 

" Ma f oi ! yes, mon petit citoyen," replied Saule ; 
" the Nation goes where it chooses nowadays, and 
Egalite Orleans rubs shoulders for some half hour daily 
with the poorest devil from the Faubourg St Antoine. 
Not that you will hear much of interest just now. 
That's to come when Capet stands for trial." 

" Still, we may as well go," remarked Justat, " it 
will give le petit a notion of what the place is like." 

" I suppose, monsieur," I replied innocently, " that 
you know the place quite well yourself? " 
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Justat reddened, old Monsieur Saule roared with 
laughter, and I, quite tmconscious of having said any- 
thing amusing, finished my chocolate and was bidden, 
somewhat acidly by my companion to " come along." 
• I knew the Riding School at the Tuileries well 
enough from the outside. It was a low building, with 
long walls buried amongst crowds of huts, annexes and 
tents of blue and white striped canvas. Inside every- 
thing was new to me, and a very dismal, gloomy place 
I thought it, especially in the dull light of a December 
day. 

The hall was long, the ceiling low, on either side two 
rows of benches, draped with dingy green cloth, met at 
the ends to form an amphitheatre. Half-way up the 
walls there was a narrow gallery containing reserved 
seats ; but we sat in a sort of cage behind the amphi- 
theatre, filled with hard benches, and looking down 
upon the narrow riding track stretching along the length 
of the hall. 

As Monsieur Saule had predicted the debate was long 
and exceedingly dull, concerning only the coming trial 
of the King. The hall was chilly, the benches un- 
comfortable, and I very soon began to kick and fidget 
and beg Justat to take me out again into the fresh air. 

The latter, more interested than myself, at first paid 
little heed to my importunities, which presently in- 
creased tenfold as my old enemy Simon came into the 
hall and seated himself not far from us among a group 
of women, who had brought their knitting with them, 
and who seemed to be taking a most intelligent interest 
in all the proceedings. 

" Monsieur," I whispered, " monsieur, do let us go. 
That dreadful Simon has just come into the hall." 

Justat, as anxious as myself to avoid a rencontre 
with his former customer, rose obediently, and we crept 
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out together as quietly as possible, and fortunately with- 
out attracting the cobbler's attention. 

Outside the hall we hesitated, somewhat at a loss for 
occupation, and my companion tentatively asked me if 
I should like to take a walk to the Place de la Revolution 
and see if anything was going on there. 

" Place de la Revolution! " I exclaimed. " That is 
where the guillotine stands, n'est ce pas? Oh! don't let 
us go there, they may be killing people." 

" Then," suggested Justat, " would you like to take 
a walk by the Rue des Cordeliers and see where that 
fellow Simon lives whom you love so much? " 

I agreed very willingly to this and we set off briskly, 
Justat remarking that twilight was approaching and 
that we had better be making our way very soon back 
to the Rue des Petits Peres. 

The Rue des Cordeliers was a decent street. I suppose 
that the Jacobin Club allowed the cobbler enough money 
to live in ample comfort, and besides, Justat told me that 
his wife was a respectable woman, who worked for 
herself, earning good money as a nurse in the infirmary 
near the Cordeliers. 

" Then he is quite well off though he looks so imtidy," 
said I, " and, of course, he can afford a nice house in this 
street. Which is the house, monsieur? " 

" There it is, No. 20," replied my companion, 
jerking his head in the direction of a house opposite. 
" Look, there is someone going in now." 

I stopped short, stared and gasped in surprise, for 
my eyes wtrt sharp, and beneath the disguise of an 
immense many-capcd overcoat and wide-brimmed hat 
I plainly recognised my cousin, Guilbert le Vernet. 

" Qu'est que c'cst? " inquired Justat, " are you hurt 
or tired, mon petit? " 

" Oh! nO; monsieur," I replied, hastily collecting my 
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scattered senses, " but — ^my shoe is unfastened. I will 
fasten it and run after, you as soon as possible." 

Justat strolled on slowly. I bent down as if attend- 
ing to my shoe, and stared steadily at the house opposite. 
Certainly I had not been mistaken in my cousin, and a 
less experienced person than myself could have guessed 
that he was familiar with the cobbler's house, No. 20, 
for he had not waited to knock but had let himself in 
as though he were quite at home. 

" Then I was right," I said to myself triumphantly, 
" and Simon and my cousin are helping each other." 

My eye wandered curiously over the houses. Twi- 
light was falling fast and one of the upper rooms was 
already lighted. No curtain or blind was drawn across 
the window and I could see quite plainly a woman's 
figure moving about. It came to the window, stood 
still, and, mon Dieu! how I started, for the face was the 
face of Estelle de Saint-Hilaire. 

I jumped up, shaded my eyes and stared in the 
utmost amazement to make sure that I was not mistaken. 
No, I recognised those flaxen curb, those delicate 
features perfectly well. I stood so long that Justat 
came back to fetch me, impatiently asking me why I 
loitered so long, but not one word did I say to him ex- 
cept to ask him again for the name of the street and 
number of Simon's house, and I trotted along by his side 
repeating over and over again to myself " No. 20 Rue 
des Cordeliers," until the address was so firmly fixed in 
my mind .that there was no possibility of my forgetting 
it. Then I began to consider the situation, which re- 
solved itself into a few simple words. 

" Guilbert le Vemet has found her first, I knew he 
would. I said he would. I wonder what papa will do 
now and if it is too late to get her away from him." 

I would not stay in the cabaret upon my return. 
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though Madame Justat was waiting to hear the account 
of our day and to press refreshment upon me. I would, 
however, have none of it, but insisted upon going 
straight to our room, there to wait for my father. I 
would take my supper with him, I said, and madame, 
shaking her head, earnestly hoped the day had not been 
too much for me that I had returned in such dull and 
quiet spirits. It was then nearing six o'clock, and I had 
two weary hours to wait before my father returned 
later than usual at eight o'clock. I chafed, I fretted, 
I stamped the floor with impatience. I was half 
hysterical with excitement before I heard the well- 
known footstep upon the stairs, and, rushing to the door, 
I flung myself headlong into my father's arms. 

" Oh ! papa, I have found her. I have found her ! " 
My father stopped short and turned very white. 
" Bon Dieu! Louis, what do you mean? " 

" I have found her — mademoiselle. She is in a house 
in Paris not very far away; but oh! papa, papa, what 
did I tell you? Guilbert le Vernet has found her first." 
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I SAVE THE SITUATION 

I TOLD my father in a very few words what I had seen 
that afternoon in the Rue des Cordeliers, and I eagerly 
asked him what he intended to do now. 

" There is not a moment to be lost," he replied. " I 
am going to her at once." 

" I am quite ready to start," said I, snatching up my 
hat. 

"You!" exclaimed my father, "you! But why 
should you come too, Louis? " 

" To show you the house, of course. You won't 
know it without I am there to show you." 

" Can't you tell the number? " 

" I shall know the house quite well again," I answered 
evasively. 

"You had better take your pistols," I continued. 
" If you are going to quarrel with Guilbert le Vemet it 
will be much safer for you to have them." 

My father groaned. " I wish you had remembered 
the number of the house, Louis. It is not fit for a child 
of your age to go where there is likely to be danger." 

" It will be much better for you to have me with 
you," I answered calmly ; " you see I know my cousin 
so much better than you do." 

My father accepted the situation with resignation, 
and we hurried downstairs and into the Rue des Petits 
Peres. i 

It was some time before we could get a cabriolet in 
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such an unfashionable neighbourhood, but after a few 
minutes spent in impatient search we hailed one and 
desired the cocher to drive us with all speed to the Rue 
des Cordeliers. 

" To what number, citoyen? " asked the latter. 

My father told him to set us down at the corner of 
the street, which was exactly wh^t I wished, and away 
we drove, I improving the occasion by giving my father 
any amount of good advice, of which, I am sure, he did 
not hear a single word^ — indeed he admitted as much 
when I taxed him with not listening to what I was 
saying. 

" You are too busy thinking of mademoiselle to pay 
attention to me," said I, gravely, " but remember 
Guilbert le Vemet has found her first and you will have 
to be very careful and clever if you want to get her away 
from him." 

" You certainly are not wanting in sense, mon 
enfant," remarked my father, shrugging his shoulders. 

" If he is in the house with Simon," I advised, 
" keep your hand on your pistols and don't look away 
from him. You don't know how cunning he is and how 
clever." 

" And what about yourself ? " exclaimed my father, 
uneasily. " I do wish there had been no need to bring 
you, Louis. I should be much happier without you." 

I did not answer him, and very shortly the cabriolet 
stopped and we got out at the corner of the Rue des 
Cordeliers. 

"We had perhaps better tell the man to wait," , 
suggested my father. 

" As you like," said I, " but there are plenty of 
others to be got near here. It is not like the Rue des 
Petits Peres." 

" Still," suggested my father, " you could show me 
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the house and then return to the cabriolet and wait 
inside for me." 

" And suppose you never come back at all ! " I cried 
indignantly, " suppose my cousin kills you. No, no, 
papa, I won't show you the house at all unless you 
promise on your honour to take me with you." 

My father was accordingly forced to give his promise, 
and dismissing the cabriolet we walked along the street, 
the swinging lamps dimly shining through the December 
mist. » 

" Come along," I exclaimed unguardedly, " there is 
the house, I think, where that carriage is standing, 
twenty is the number." ' 

" Twenty! " exclaimed my father, stopping short in 
surprise. '' Twenty I Then you knew the ntmiber all 
the time, Louis, you mauvais sujet! '' 

" Don't stop to talk now," I exclaimed diplomatic- 
ally; " come along, papa, there is no time to waste." 

The carriage, it was a postchaise, was, however, 
standing a few doors from No. 20. I cast a sharp 
glance at it in passing and then pulled my father's sleeve 
eagerly. 

" Papa," I whispered," " I am almost sure that this 
carriage is my cousin's postchaise. One of the men is 
certainly Mottelet, his postilion. I recognised him at 
once." 

"Then come quickly," exclaimed my father; "as 
you say, Louis, there is not a moment to lose." 

He rapped loudly at No. 20, and we stood in tense 
excitement upon the step waiting for an answer to our 
summons. 

" Suppose nobody comes, or suppose whoever does 
come won't let us in," I suggested. 

" Then you must go for a gendarme while I stay 
here and watch the house." 
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That seemed a reasonable plan and I agreed to it 
very readily. Fortunately, however, there was no need 
to resort to such extreme measures, for presently there 
was the sound of footsteps, the door opened, and a 
respectable-looking woman stood before us. 

" I have business with the Citoyen Simon," explained 
my father, removing his hat politely. 

The woman glanced from us to the postchaise 
beyond in apparent bewilderment. " The citoyen — he 
can see nobody to-night," she stammered. 

" Pardon, madame," replied my father, with the 
same inexorable civility, " but he will see me. Have 
the goodness to take me to him." 

We could hear my cousin's horses fretting and 
stamping with impatience, and I felt much inclined to 
follow their example. My father, on the contrary, was 
calm and cold as an iceberg. 

" Take me to the citoyen," he repeated. 

"The citoyen is engaged," muttered the woman, "but 
if you choose to give me a message I will deliver it." 

" That will not do," replied my father ; " you will 
take me to him at once, madame, and you may an- 
nounce the Citoyen Rouget de Lisle." 

The woman started as if she had been shot. " Rouget 
de Lisle ! You are Rouget de Lisle? " 

My father bowed. "Even so, madame. It may 
be you know my business here to-night, but in any case 
I must insist upon an interview with the Citoyen Simon 
— and Guilbert le Vernet." 

She started again, she was a poor actress this woman, 
and a rough voice, which I recognised as Simon's, called 
from upstairs, " Jeanne ! Jeanne ! " 

" My husband ! " she exclaimed, " my husband is 
calling me." 

" Then don't let us keep you, nmdame," replied my 
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father, courteously. " Go to him at once and we will 
come with you." 

Still she hesitated. " Monsieur," said she, " mon- 
sieur, it would be better for you to leave this house. 
I am telling you the truth; better and safer." 

" I think not, madame," he replied quietly, and 
crossed the threshold, leading me by the hand. 

"Then come," exclaimed the citoyenne, "come 
upstairs and I will announce you, Citoyen de Lisle, but 
remember I have warned you." 

She led the way to an upstairs room and paused 
outside the closed door. From within came the sound 
of voices in eager conversation. The woman laid a hand 
upon my shoulder. 

" Let the child remain outside," she suggested, " he 
will be safe with me. Indeed, it . will be better so, 
citoyen." 

I glanced up at her face. It was lined and careworn, 
but there was something trustworthy about it, and I was 
beginning to feel horribly frightened. 

" Yes I I will stay witih you, madame," I whispered, 
" but I won't move away from the door. I will wait 
here for papa." 

I shrank into the shadow as she opened the door and 
motioned my father to go in. 

" Simon," said she, " here is the Citoyen Rouget de 
Lisle. He insisted upon seeing you, and I had no 
choice but to bring him up." 

I heard the creaking of chairs, a jingling as of money 
swept aside, and my father's voice, clear and cold. 

" Citoyen Simon, I am come for the lady. Mademoi- 
selle de Saint-Hilaire." 

The door closed, I strained my ears, but could only 
hear the confused sound of voices raised in anger, scorn 
and protest. 
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Clear and cold above them came my father's voice 
again. 

" I am come for Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire." 

I turned impulsively to the citoyenne crouched by 
me in the corner. " Guilbert le Vemet has come for 
her too, n'est ce pas ? " 

She nodded. 

" Has she been long with you, madame? " 

" Since September. I foimd her wandering in the 
streets, and brought her here, and then that man Le 
Vernet found her out. He is a terrible man — ^terrible, 
and how she hates him, the pauvre innocent! " 

The voices within were loud and angry now, but still 
confused. 

" Your husband is helping him ? " I whigpered. 

" Gk)d alone knows why," muttered the woman. 
" Simon is as good a patriot as ever wore tri- 
coloured cockade, and yet he is as wax in this man's 
hands." 

" Oh ! yes," I replied hastily, " most people are. 
But where is she, madame? " 

The citoyenne jerked her head in the direction of 
another flight of stairs. ''Locked in her room. She 
has locked herself in for fear of him. But it will be no 
good. That man and my husband will force the door 
to-night." 

"Wait for me, madame," I whispered eagerly, 
forgetful of my intention to remain where I, was, " I 
am going to speak to her. Don't move from here, but 
wait." 

She stared after me with heavy, lack-lustre eyes as I 
crept on tip-toe up the staircase and knocked gently at 
the door which I instinctively guessed to lead into the 
room facing the street where I had seen mademoiselle 
during the afternoon. , 
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" Mademoiselle," said I, cautiously, " mademoiselle, 
don't be afraid ; it is I." 

"But who are you? Who are you?" Her voice 
came eagerly in a breathless whisper. " Is it Citoyenne 
Simon?" 

" No, no," I replied impatiently. " Why, it is I, 
Louis de Fontrailles. Don't you know me, made- 
moiselle ? " 

" Louis," she whispered. " Louis ! how did you 
come here ? How did you find me ? " 

" I found you," I replied, " but papa is here also, 
downstairs talking to Simon." 

There was the swish of a skirt, a sbft fumbling with 
the lock, and then the door opened and mademoiselle 
rushed out, caught me in her arms and covered my face 
with kisses. 

" Louis, mon petit. Louis, ah! take me to him now 
— immediately ! " 

" Yes, but we must be careful," said I ; " Guilbert 
le Vernet is there too with that scelerat Simon." 

She shuddered violently, then her face cleared and she 
kissed me again. " I shall be safe with him, with 
Rouget, let us go, Louis." 

" Have you got that little pistol yet?" I asked her 
eagerly. 

She touched the bosom of her gown. " Yes, oh ! yes." 

" Then give it to me," said I, firmly, " and I will take 
care of you downstairs, mademoiselle." 

" Give it to you — oh ! Louis, you are such a little 
boy." 

" I used to be little, I am big now," I protested, 
" and I know how to use a pistol. Give it to me at 
once, mademoiselle." 

I was speaking the truth. My father had taught me 
the use of firearms during the last three months at my 
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eager solicitations, and I felt myself a man indeed as 
Estelle de Saint-Hilaire obediently handed me the pistol, 
and holding it at full cock, I escorted her triumphantly 
downstairs. 

The Citoyenne Simon gasped with dismay when she 
saw us coming, but I waved her aside when she would 
have stopped us at the door. How loud and angry were 
the voices within by this time ! ' 

" Pardon, madame," said I, " but I am taking 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Hilaire to my father — to Rouget 
de Lisle." 

I opened the door and peeped in. There was a table 
in the middle of the room strewn with gold, silver and 
rolls of notes, and behind it, side by side, stood Simon 
and my cousin, the one scarlet with anger the other 
white and contemptuous, facing my father, who stood 
at the doof cold and determined. 

" Citoyen Rouget de Lisle, you are lying," cried the 
cobbler, coarsely. " I tell you the woman is not here." 

" She is here," I announced quietly. " She wanted 
to come to you, papa, and I have brought her." 

The next few moments were a trifle confused. 
Mademoiselle was in my father's arms, the two men on 
the other side of the table were paralysed with anger and 
dismay. I watched them carefully — ^how I watched 
them. And presently I saw Le Vernet smile, and then 
I knew that he was dangerous. His hand fell to his 
side, he fingered something, and as for me I raised my 
pistol and levelled it at him. It was the cobbler saw 
my manoeuvre and he turned a sickly green. 

" Jour de Dieu ! " cried he, " take care, Le Vernet. 
See that little devil!" 

My cousin looked up at me and then turned a very 
peculiar colour too. 

" Stand still, you two," said I, " or I shall shoot you 
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both. Perhaps as it is I shall shoot you, for you 
deserve it" 

Guilbert le Vemet was quiet and cool enough. 
Simon was shaking like a jelly, beside himself with 
terror. 

" You shall have a minute to say your prayers, 
Simon," said I, " that is, if you know any." 

" Rouget de Lisle," gasped the cobbler, " tell that 
child to lower his pistol." 

My father and mademoiselle looked up. 

'' Bon Dieu! Louis," shouted the former, " what are 
you about?" 

" My cousin has a pistol too," said I, " but I am 
going to be the one to shoot first." 

My father understood me. He glanced sharply at 
Le Vernet and produced his own revolver. " Give me 
the one you have there, Louis," said he, quietly, " it is 
no fit pla3rthing for a child." 

Estelle de Saint-Hilaire stepped forward. 

" It is mine, Rouget, and I will have it back, if you 
please. It is well to be provided nowadays." 

I surrendered my weapon most unwillingly. 
" Louis," exclaimed my father, " see if there is a key 
in that door, and if so place it on the outside." 

I obeyed. " The key is already upon the outside, 
papa," cried I. 

"Cest bien!" he replied, "take Estelle out of the 
room and wait for me." 

I held out my hand and led the girl out into the 
passage, where the Citoyenne Simon was crouching, 
shaking like an aspen leaf. 

" Guilbert le Vemet," said my father, " this is the 
second time you have crossed my path and I have 
spared you. But before God the third time shall be the 
last, therefore take care, Le Vemet." 
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He left the room, shut the door and locked it, 
placing the key in his pocket. 

" Come, sweetheart," said he, " and you too, Louis. 
The citoyenne will, perhaps, be good enough to lead the 
way downstairs." 

The woman walked before us as if in a dream. At 
the door mademoiselle stopped and kissed her. 

" Adieu ! madame," said she, " you have been kind, 
and I thank you a thousand times. It is not your fault 
that I have been so dreadfully unhappy." 

The citoyenne sobbed as she returned the kiss, but 
said not one word. The door closed behind us, but even 
as we stood in the street outside there was a report from 
the window above and a bullet whizzed past us. 

" Thank Gk)d for the fog ! " exclaimed my father, 
as we hurried to the end of the street, feeling our way 
through the murky, inky blackness. 

"Ah, ma petite, I never thought to be able to say 
' thank God ' again ! " 

The drive to the Rue des Petits Peres was long, 
because the cocher lost his way several times owing to 
the fog's increasing thickness. I sat very still, intensely 
proud of the part I had played in the evening's drama, 
and it was not for another eight or nine years that I 
realised how very much de trop I must have been as I 
sat staring at the two opposite me who had just found 
each other after all these weary years of waiting. 

They were married the next day by a constitutional 
priest, and mon Dieu! how happy they were together, 
at any rate for a time. Revolution might rage without, 
sordid poverty surround them within, but they lived in 
a dreamland far above such things, oblivious of danger, 
forgetful of the miserable past, of Guilbert le Vernet, 
living only for each other in the golden present. Night 
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after night they would sit in the mean little room at 
the top of the house and my father would play beautiful, 
dreamy, happy music, and they would talk together 
by the hour in whispers, low, eager conversation in 
which I had no part, and I think they must have been 
very much relieved when I, professing weariness, would 
slip away, ostensibly to bed in the little room provided 
for my use by Madame Justat, in reality to the cabaret 
to obtain a respite amid its cheerful, if squalid, sur- 
roundings from the monotony of the long, dreary days. 

For the finding of mademoiselle had made a differ- 
ence in my life. I was no longer a willing little slave in 
the cabaret, running hither and thither at the beck and 
call of any customer. Once again my hair was curled, 
my clothes mended, and I was forced to sit through 
the long hours bearing mademoiselle (as I still persisted 
in calling her) company, mademoiselle who lived in a 
dreamland of happy anticipation of the evening home- 
coming of my father. 

For some time I was quite willing to stay in seclusion, 
because I was dreadfully afraid of Guilbert le Vernet, 
and every footstep I heard upon the stairs I imagined 
must be his own, coming to punish us all for the part 
we had played upon that night of the first of December. 
But he never came. My father explained that he had 
laid the affair before the Commune, and that, still strong 
in national favour as the popular author of " The 
Marseillaise," municipal protection had been granted, 
and a watch had been set upon Guilbert le Vernet. 

Simon, ardent Jacobin as he was, rose above sus- 
picion, and wriggled his way out of examination with 
credit to himself, chagrin to me, and satisfaction to 
mademoiselle, who could not bear that anyone belonging 
to the woman who had befriended her should suffer. 

Simon might thank his lucky star that he had got oflf 
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so easily. Loving money even more than his coimtry 
he had fallen into a trap laid by the astute Le Vernet, 
who, while pla)ring the part of an excellent patriot and 
devoted follower of Egalite Orleans, had worked upon 
the cobbler's weakness. My cousin's l3aix eyes had 
discovered Estelle de Saint-Hilaire as she passed to and 
from the infirmary with the citoyenne Simon, earn- 
ing her daily bread as sick nurse together with the 
latter. 

The cobbler had resented the girl's presence in his 
house from the first ; it was only the idea of thwarting 
my father and myself, whom he so cordially detested, 
which induced him to put up with it, and when Guilbert 
le Vernet, with flattery and bribery, wormed himself 
into his confidence and acquired an ascendancy over him, 
marriage with the latter appeared a heaven-sent way of 
ridding himself of his unwelcome guest. Not that he 
loved Guilbert le Vernet, he detested him as one of the 
family De Fontrailles, but dull and ignorant as Simon 
was he realised that my cousin's newly-assumed cloak 
of patriotism was thin and meagre, and that it would be 
a simple thing to help him to gain his ends first and to 
betray him as a " suspect " later. Thus the two men 
laid mutual traps for each other, baited with poor, 
helpless, little Estelle de Saint-Hilaire, whom my father 
and I dragged from the snare on that first night of 
December, 1792, bringing her with us to that poor 
shelter of ours in the Cabaret Justat. 

Once again I was destined to meet Le Vernet, but 
Simon, I am thankful to say, passed out of my life for 
ever upon that dim December evening. Months later, 
in common with all the world, I heard of him as 
" tutor " and guardian to the little son of poor, hapless 
Louis. The world knows with what brutality the cob- 
bler treated the child, the little Capet, and sometimes I 
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tremble to think that in this horrible systematic ill-usage! 
Simon may have had some dull idea of wreaking his] 
vengeance upon myself, who had thwarted him, and who , 
so strongly resembled, in features as well as in name, 
that poor little king who never sat upon a throne. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
alalanterne! 

My father's golden days could not remain unclouded 
in these troublous times. On the eleventh of December, 
a wet, dreary day, he returned at night with a face to 
match the weather; the sad, gloomy expression of 
which was new to his wife, but which I had seen many 
and many a time in those days following the September 
massacres. 

It was a great day for Paris this eleventh, because 
it saw the opening of the King's trial, and I, who had 
heard whispers of patrols scouring the streets, of 
sections under arms, had a hundred questions with 
which to greet him, and great was my disappointment 
when Estelle signed to me to be silent, and began plying 
her husband with food and drink, surrounding him 
with a thousand loving little attentions, and apparently 
quite devoid of curiosity as to the events of the 
day. 

He ate but a scanty supper and he sat silent after- 
wards, lost in thought, his violin neglected upon the 
shelf, until his wife seated herself upon a little stool at 
bis feet and laid her head against his knee. 

" Rouget," she whispered, " Rouget, what is the 
trouble, sweetheart? You will share it with me, 
Estelle." 

He stroked her hair fondly, but did not immediately 
answer her. 

*' It is the trial," she persisted, " I know it is the 
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King's trial. But you had nothing to do with that, 
Rouget" 

" No, Estelle," he replied wearily, " it is not the 
trial which is troubling me. I recognised it had to be. 
It is ' The Marseillaise/ " 

"'The Marseillaise,' your Song of Liberty! Oh! 
Rouget!" 

" Song of Liberty! *' exclaimed my father, bitterly. 
" Say rather Song of Misery, for wherever there is blood- 
shed and massacre there soimds ' The Marseillaise.' " 

" But the massacres are over," interposed mademoi- 
selle, quickly. 

" There is murder to come, Estelle," replied my 
father. " The murder of a King." 

" But," exclaimed his wife, " the King is to receive 
fair trial ; he may be acquitted." 

"I have no hope," answered her husband; "he is 
condemned already in the hearts of the Nation. They 
brought him strongly guarded to the Salle de Manege 
this afternoon, Estelle, in Mayor Chambon's carriage. 
The skies were black, the streets black, and the faces of 
the people lining them were black also. And as he 
passed there was silence except for the mutterings of 
* The Marseillaise.' " 

" It is the noblest of songs put to base purposes," 
exclaimed Estelle. 

" The cursed soimd of it pierces my heart," cried 
my father, passionately, " and my God ! my God ! 
I wrote it for the France I loved." 

And that night his wife strove to comfort him in vain. 

It was given to me to prove an additional fly in the 
ointment of matrimonial bliss. My new stepmother, 
while readily admitting Madame Justat's kindness, was 
inclined nevertheless to look askance at the good 
woman, tand she was horrified at the idea of my spending 
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my life downstairs in the cabaret. So as I have said I 
was expected to remain with her the livelong day in our 
one miserable room at the top of the house, and I 
resented the consequent monotony and ennui in the 
most effective manner possible — ^by falling sick. 

I developed a cough. I pined and fretted and wept 
for Madame Justat and the bustle and life of the cabaret. 
I refused to eat, and Estelle hung over me, sighing 
heavily, while my father watched me anxiously and 
sadly, but firmly determined, nevertheless, that I must 
not return to the life of a gamin in the service of the 
Justats. Those six weeks were the most miserable of 
my short life, and I am sorry to say that on more than 
one occasion I loudly expressed my regret that the 
search for mademoiselle had been attended with 
success. 

" You are happy together, you two," I cried, " but 
you have made me miserable. You would get on quite 
well without me if I went far away. I wish I wis away 
now that you will not let me go and see Madame Justat." 

" Oh ! Louis ! Louis ! how can you talk so ? " 
exclaimed mademoiselle, but my father glanced sharply 
at me, and that night there was a long whispered 
discussion between husband and wife, and a letter was 
written, sealed and posted. ^ 

I had lost interest in life to such an extent that I 
actually made no effort to overhear what they were 
raying, nor did I ask any questions about the letter. 

The reply to the letter arrived in due course. My 
father tore it open, read it, and then laughed a little 
bitterly. 

" Eh, bien ! Rouget, what does she say, this Madame 
Lenormand ? " 

" She urges me to send the child as soon as possible," 
replied my father, slowly; " but we had overlooked the 
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main thing, Estelle. How are we to find the where- 
withal for the journey? " 

I slipped out of bed and ran across to my father. 
" Who wants to have me now, papa? " 

" Your godmother, Madame Lenormand, has asked 
you to go and live with her in England, Louis. She is 
an tmigre, and a very charming woman. You do not 
know her, and as things are I don't see how you are to 
make her acquaintance. We are so very poor, you see, 
mon enfant." 

" I understand," I replied sadly, " and I must just 
go on living in this little room, papa." 

*' With us, Louis," interposed Estelle, gently. 

"Yes, with you," I assented; "but you have each 
other, you do not really want me at all." 

They denied this of course emphatically, but I crept 
back to bed, languidly shaking my head in mute 
disbelief. I was so unhappy myself that I was desirous 
that all around me should share in my misery, and I had 
discovered that speeches such as these depressed my 
father and Estelle exceedingly. 

The time dragged on, the King's trial dragged along 
its weary length also, and the voting was at hand — ^that 
voting which should decide whether the fate of Louis 
should be liberty, banishment — or death. 

The weather was cold and snowy, so cold that on my 
account our attic room was deserted for a more comfort- 
able and commodious apartment on the ground floor. 
The change was as good as medicine to me, for I enjoyed 
the little bustle of removal immensely, and the day 
following I received another tonic, for my father and 
Estelle, while out together in Paris, actually came across 
Nannette and brought her home with them to me. 

Never was a more joyous meeting, though the poor 
woman wept bitter tears at the sight of my pale face and 
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altered appearance. My poor patched clothes excited 
her deepest commiseration, and for the first time I felt 
a throb of thanksgiving that I was not the same little 
ragamuffin as in my time of servitude. ' At least nowa- 
days I was scrupulously clean and tidy. 

" Monsieur, little monsieur," she sobbed, and how 
strange it seemed to be called " monsieur " again, " I 
will never leave you, never." 

" But, my good woman," interposed my father, 
" I am afraid you will have no choice ; your services 
would be most acceptable, but we have no means of 
paying for them." 

"Ah! bah!" retorted Nannette, "and did I not 
save when with Madame la Comtesse? I ask for no 
recompense, monsieur, only to be with my little Mon- 
sieur Louis, who appears to need me." 

" I do need you, Nannette," I assured her. " I want 
someone all to myself, and you do love me best of all, 
don't you?" 

" My heart was desole when I thought I had lost 
you, mon petit," replied my bonne, kissing me heartily. 
" Paris is a large place, and I knew not where to look, 
and monsieur your cousin cursed me for troubling him 
when I inquired for you at the Hotel de Fontrailles, and 
swore that he knew not whether you were alive or dead." 

" Guilbert le Vernet is a scelerat," I replied firmly. 
" I wonder if we shall ever see him again. I hope 
not." 

" I have warned him," exclaimed my father, grimly ; 
" twice he has escaped scot free, the third time he pays." 

But we little thought that the day of reckoning was 
at hand. 

It was the night of Saturday, the nineteenth of 
January, and all Paris held their breaths, for the trial 
was at an end, the votes had been counted — once, twice, 
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thrice, and the fourth and final voting was in process. 
" Death or banishment — ^which would be the verdict ? " 

There was little sleep for aristocrat or bourgeois that 
night. The more hardy ventured into the snowy 
streets, braving the blinding fog, besieging the coffee- 
houses in the expectation of picking up the first informa- 
tion. The rest crouched over the fires in their own 
houses, trembling, watching, waiting. 

Twelve o'clock struck— one — ^two — ^three, and still 
we waited, dozing and shivering over the embers, my 
father, Estelle, Nannette and I, listening to the sotmd 
of footsteps passing and repassing the cabaret, to the 
voices piercing the murky stillness of the foggy night, 
wondering, conjecturing what would the sentence be — 
banishment or death? And death was very near. 
There was the sound of scuffling and tramping in the 
snow outside, the hoarse mingling of many voices, 
and a shout loud above the inarticulate mutterings 
and threatenings of the crowd, '' A la lanterne! A la 
lanterne! " 

My father threw open the window. A blast of icy 
air filled the room, and still the shouts echoed like the 
deep ba3ang of bloodhounds, " A la lanterne! " 

" These miserables," exclaimed my father, " they 
have waited so long that they are ripe for any mischief. 
What deviltry are they up to now? " 

He closed the window, left the room, and we heard 
him unfasten the passage door and step out into the 
street. 

At sight of his well-known figure the forefront of the 
mob raised a cheer, and "Vive Rouget de Lisle!" 
" Vive ' La Marseillaise ' ! '* became the order of the day 
(or rather night). 

" Citoyens, what are you about?" cried my father. 

" Vengeance ! " shouted the mob, " vengeance for 
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the Nation, and for you too, De Lisle. A bas the 
aristocrat ! " 

" Vengeance for me," echoed Rouget de Lisle. " I 
can work my own vengeance, mes amis, I desire no 
man's help in that." 

A dark figure wrenched itself free from detaining 
hands, darted across our threshold and stood at bay 
panting at the door of our room. It was Guilbert le 
Vernet! 

Estelle shrank into a corner uttering a faint cry; I 
stood stock still, staring fascinated at this strange, 
unexpected figure. 

For this was a new Le Vernet. A torn, dishevelled 
desperado, bearing the evidences of rough, angry usage 
from the top of his battered hat to the great mud 
splashes upon his white silk stockings. His eyes were 
haggard and bloodshot, his hair had escaped from its 
ribbon and lay in lank locks over his shoulders. The 
neat precision, the contemptuous insouciance, all had 
vanished, overwhelmed by fear — stark, staring fear. 

" Mademoiselle, or rather I should say madame," 
said he, with something of the old courtly manner, too 
deeply ingrained in his nature to be. entirely obliterated 
by terror, " madame, it is for me to tremble, not you. 
These canaille are resolved upon revenging De Lisle." 

" But how do they know? " whispered Estelle. 

*' Mon Dieu! is anything hid nowadays?" replied 
Le Vernet. f 

He glanced round our poor room and shrugged his 
shoulders. " So love has brought you to this pass, 
Estelle? I could have done better for you, ma petit." 

" Yes, with a fortune filched from my husband and 
this child," retorted mademoiselle. " Ah ! they are 
coming," she added under her breath. " Rouget cannot 
keep them back. Ah ! monsieur, they are coming ! " 
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" Let them come," replied Le Vernet. " I did not 
care to die like a dog. But — ^my hands are free now — 
and let them come." 

And they did come. Surging, crowding into our 
apartment, muttering, growling, shaking their fists at 
the man who faced them, the haunting fear in his eyes 
almost obliterated by the old contemptuous sneer which 
only served to still further enrage the patriots. 

" Citoyens," cried my father, " this man is my guest. 
He has sought shelter under my roof. Mercy, citoyens, 
mercy!" 

" Vive ' La Marseillaise ' ! " cried the crowd ; dirty, 
unshaven and hideous they were too for the most part 
in ragged carmagnoles and greasy bonnets-rouges. " A 
has the aristocrat ! A la lanterne ! A la lanteme ! " 

" Citoyens ! " cried my father, " I am not unknown 
to France. Hitherto I have asked little of her for 
myself." 

" Vive Rouget de Lisle ! " interposed the mob. 

" This man has wronged me more than the Nation, 
and yet, citoyens, patriots, I ask his life of you. It is 
my first request, mes amis, you will not refuse it." 

There was a moment's hesitation on the part of the 
men crowded in our small room, then there came a howl 
from the throng in the street. " A bas the aristocrat ! 
A bas the traitor ! " and those surrounding us answered 
inexorably, " A la lanteme ! " ' 

." Guilbert le Vernet," cried my father, hopelessly, 
" I have done my best." 

" Monsieur de Lisle, I know it," replied my cousin, 
with a bow. " It is not your fault that your prophecy 
has come true. ' The third time pays for all.' I thaiJc 
you for your consideration) monsieur." 

Le Vernet's sang froid was not without its effect upon 
the rabble, who stared at him in some surprise and 
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curiosity. Unfortunately his next speech put the 
finishing touch to their madness. 

" A thousand pardons, madame, for this inva- 
sion," he exclaimed, bowing low towards Estelle, " I 
apologise on my own behalf and also on behalf of 
these canaille, who are without the manners to do it 
for themselves." 

An ominous growl ran through the group. " Ca- 
naille, he calls us canaille, the treacherous dog! Out 
into the street with him. A la lanteme ! " 

But just then, above the mutterings of the crowd, 
there rang a cry, clear and shrill and unconcerned, and 
my father, throwing open the window, motioned eagerly 
for silence. A great stillness had settled upon the men 
in the street, who all stood peering into the dense foggy 
blackness, waiting — waiting for the news heralded by 
that cry. 

It souAded again, near at hand this time, the shrill, 
cheerful call of the newsboy. "The verdict! The 
sentence on Capet ! " 

" Gargon," cried my father. " Gargon ! " 

The crowd made way for the boy, who ran towards 
the house in reply to my father's summons. 

" The verdict? What is it? " inquired the latter. 

" It is death, citoyen," replied the lad, " death 
within twenty- four hours." 

My father mechanically produced a coin and flung it 
to the boy. The flaring, swinging street lamp enabled 
him to rescue it from the snow, and the light shone full 
upon his sharp features illuminated by a brilliant smile 
of gratitude. 

" A thousand thanks, citoyen ! " cried he. " Yes, the 
verdict was carried by one vote. Egalite Orleans voted 
for death without delay. Bon soir, citoyen." 

The lad darted away to spread his grim news else- 
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where, and my father dosed the window. " Egalite 
Orleans! his own cousin! " he exclaimed as if to him- 
self. ^ • 

" The Citoycn de Lisle seems amazed," cried a 
brawny fellow, eyeing Le Vemet contemptuously; 
" these ci-devants are traitors — all of them ! There 
stands your own cousin, citoyen, par exemple." 

" Eh, bien ! " exclaimed another, " Egalite or no 
Egalite, there's an end of Veto, and within twenty- four 
hours too. Great news, mes amis, capital news ! Let's 
send the ci-devant to hell at once as avant-courier." 

There was a loud laugh, in which Guilbert le Vemet 
actually joined. He leaned carelessly against the wall, 
and his arms, which had been folded, fell at his side. 

" With pleasure, mon ami, with pleasure," he 
exclaimed, with a bow towards the last speaker. " Hell 
will be paradise compared with Paris. You will, 
however, permit me to choose my own route." 

His hand flew to his head. There was a loud report, 
and Guilbert le Vemet lay a huddled heiap upon the 
ground before us. The cry of baffled rage which went 
up from the throats of the spectators I shall never forget. 

"Dead!" they shouted, "and by his own hand. 
He has escaped us, the sc Herat! " 

" Escaped, not he ! " shouted a patriot, lustily. 
" Dead or alive, a la lanteme, mes amis." 

A dozen hands seized my cousin's body. 

" Citoyens ! citoyens ! " cried my father, " the man 
is dead. Spare his body, let that at least rest in peace." 

" Peace to thyself, De Lisle ! In avenging France 
we have avenged thee." 

Heedless of remonstrance they dragged their burden 
out of the room, and in the street beyond their confreres 
received them with hideous cries and yells of triumph. 
We heard the trampling of footsteps, the shouts of 
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coarse laughter as the mob hurried away to do its dread- 
ful work, and the shouts, the yells, the laughter was in- 
terspersed with fragments of song — the song. 

" Centre nous de la tyrannic 
L'etendat sanglant est level" 

"Hearken, Estelle! did I not speak the truth?" 
cried my father. " Bloodshed, murder — and ' The 
Marseillaise/ The shadow of that cursed song hangs 
over all. May God have mercy upon me who wrote it ! " 

" Oh ! papa ! " I sobbed, " I didn't like my cousin, 
but I didn't want him to die like that. Not like that. 
Paris is a dreadful place. Oh ! how I hate it! " 

" Poor child ! " exclaimed my father, tenderly, 
" poor child ! It is hard for you to see such scenes. 
But courage, Louis! There is peace in England; you 
shall start for England, mon petit, and immediately." 

" But, Rouget, the money? " interposed his wife. 

" The money shall be forthcoming somehow," replied 
my father. 

Late in the following afternoon, as I sat staring dully 
at the fire in the absence of Nannette and Estelle, my 
father came quietly into the room. He seated himself 
without speaking, though he had been away during the 
greater part of the day, and then suddenly, sighing 
heavily, he rose, crossed to the shelf, and taking his 
violin he began to play like a man in a dream. Never 
in my life had I heard such music, weird, strange and 
terrible, and yet with a vein of exquisite melody 
running through it. Child as I was the sad beauty of 
the tune tugged at my very heart-strings, and my tears 
fell fast in the half light. But my father never heeded 
me, but played on and on, and the music grew in beauty 
and pathos, and my tears fell faster and faster until it 
seemed as though I could bear it no longer. 

" Papa, papa," I cried, " what sad, sad music. I 
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never listened to anything half so sad before, oh! I 
can't bear it." 

My words broke the spell and the music ceased 
abruptly. f 

" You are right, Louis," exclaimed my father, 
gently; " farewell tunes are always sad. This one is 
called ' renunciation.' " 

He took up his hat and went out again, some- 
what to my surprise, carrjring his violin. When he 
returned Estelle, Nannette and I were all three seated 
together, and coming up to us he silently laid a roll 
of notes and a bag of loose money upon the table 
before us. 

His wife glanced up at him in surprise. 

" There is np time to be lost," said he, quietly, " and 
arrangements must be made as soon as possible. Louis 
leaves Paris to-morrow. I took it for granted," he 
added, glancing at Nannette, "that you would ac- 
company him to England." 

" Right willingly, monsieur," replied my bonne, 
heartily. " I ask for nothing better." 

" I have already arranged with the authorities," 
continued my father ; " the passports are prepared, the 
chaise is bespoken. I am sorry to hurry matters thus, 
but in times like these delay is dangerous. The journey- 
must be taken now or never." 

Estelle said not a word ; she glanced curiously at the 
money upon the table. 

" He has sold his violin," I replied in answer to her 
mute inquiry. 

" Oh ! Rouget, no, no," cried his wife, " your violin 
that you loved so much. How could you make such a 
sacrifice ? Louis could have waited." 

My father flushed. 

" I don't think," said I, once again stepping into the 
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breach, " that papa would play the violin again, even 
if I stayed in Paris." 

" The child is right, Estelle," replied my father, 
quietly. " I have done with music for ever." 

Eighteen months ago the King and I had come to 
Paris, a silent city amid the sultry sunshine of a mid- 
summer day. And together we were to take our 
departure in the dreary chill of winter. The same 
melancholy stillness prevailed in the bleak streets, 
broken only by the trampling of troops, massed together 
in their thousands around the Place de la Revolution; 
by the muffled roar of drums, by the wheels of the soli- 
tary carriage, ploughing its way through snow and 
slush, bearing its sad burden, a dethroned king calmly 
reciting with his confessor the prayers for a soul at the 
point of departure. 

This then was the end. Innocent Louis, expiating 
by steel the sins of his ancestors who had departed this 
life — in peace. Let history tell the rest. 

" The clocks strike ten, behold the Place de la Revolu- 
tion, once Place de Louis Quinze, the guillotine mounted 
near the old pedestal where once stood the statue 
of that Louis. Far round, all bristles with cannon and 
armed men, spectators crowding in the rear, D'Orleans 
Egalite there in cabriolet ... 

" Heedless of all Louis reads his Prayers of the Dy- 
ing; not till five minutes yet has he finished; then the 
carriage opens . . . ' Take care of Monsieur Edge- 
worth,' he straitly charges the lieutenant who is sitting 
with them, then they two descend. The drums are 
beating. ' Taisez-vous, Silence!' he cried in a 
terrible voice, ' d'une voix terrible.' He mounts the 
scaffold, not without delay, he is in puce coat, breeches 
of grey, white stockings. He strips off the coat; stands 
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disclosed in a sleeve-waistcoat of white flannel. The 
executioners approach to bind him; he spurns, resists; 
Abbe Edgeworth (his confessor) has to remind him 
how the Saviour, in whom men trust, submitted to be 
boimd. His hands are tied, his head bare ; the fatal mo- 
ment is come. He advances to the edge of the scaffold, 
and says, ' Frenchmen, I die innocent ; it is from the 
scaffold and near appearing before God that I tell you 
so I pardon my enemies ; I desire that France — ' 

"A general on horseback, Santerre or another, 
prances out with uplifted hand. ' Tambours ! ' The 
drums drown the voice. ' Executioners, do your duty! ' 
The executioners, desperate lest themselves be murdered 
( for Santerre and his armed ranks will strike if they do 
not) seize the hapless Louis : six of them desperate, him 
singly desperate, struggling there, and bind him to 
their plank. Abbe Edgeworth, stooping, bespeaks him : 
' Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven.' The axe clanks 
down, a king's life is shorn away. It is Monday, the 
twenty-first of January, 1793." 

And that, according to one Thomas Carlyle, a Briton, 
was how His Majesty Louis XVI. took his departure. 

Place aux rois! It was not till later upon that dark 
day that I stood outside the barrihe watching my 
humble baggage being placed within the postchaise. 
Nannette was already waiting for me inside. A group 
of municipals watched us with a covert suspicion, which 
even the sight of our passports duly prepared and 
registered could not entirely overcome. 

I was dry-eyed and full of excitement. My father's 
face, on the contrary, was very sad, and Estelle was 
weeping bitterly. 

" Don't cry," I admonished them calmly, as I climbed 
within the chaise. " Don't cry. You've got each other 
for company, you know." 
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They did not answer me, but as they stood together 
hand-in-hand I saw their faces light up with a radiance 
as of sunshine. I had spoken the truth. Through 
storm and stress, and revolution — they had each other. 
The long months of loneliness and waiting had yielded 
those two a rich treasure of love — ^love which shone 
forth unclouded in the dim light of that January day as 
they waited together on the outskirts of grim Paris. 

Tragedy was forgotten for the moment ; but even as 
I waved adieu there came the sound of distant, familiar 
music, and once again the shadow fell, the shadow of 
" The Marseillaise." 

The soimd was far away, but the words, though 
unrecognisable in the distance, were burnt upon the 
hearts of the hearers. 

"Allons, enfants de la patrie 
Le jour de gloire est arrive." 

Le jour de gloire! Le jour de gloire! 

And so with the strains of " The Marseillaise " 
ringing in my ears I, poor " enfant de la patrie," bade 
farewell to Paris on that her " jour de gloire," the 
death day of her king. 



THE END 
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